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#  f  "My  job  is  80% 
to  90%  political 
and  10%  technical." 
-  Michael  Bell, 
Novartis 
Pharmaceuticals 


Appliance  firm 
gives  pricing 
system  a  whirl 

By  Randy  Weston 

When  Frigidaire  Co.  drops 
freezer  prices,  a  flurry  of 
faxes  and  Fed  Exes  fly  from 
Whirlpool  Corp.'s  offices  in  a 
fight  to  match  those  prices. 

It’s  a  chore  for  Whirlpool, 
which  has  been  In  this  famil¬ 
iar  fracas  in  the  appliance 
business  for  85  years  with 
rivals  such  as  Maytag  Corp. 
and  General  Electric  Corp. 

But  soon  Whirlpool  will  be 
able  to  match  competitors' 
pricing  with  a  few  key 
strokes,  allowing  the  com¬ 
pany  to  react  guickly  to  mar¬ 
ket  changes  or  launch  a  spe¬ 
cial  promotion  for  a  single 
product. 

The  $8.6  billion  maker  of 
stoves,  dishwashers  and  oth¬ 
er  appliances  is  implement¬ 
ing  a  centralized  pricing 
configuration  system  from 
Trilogy  Development  Group, 
Inc.  in  Austin,  Texas. 


►  IS /business  liaison  job  has  political  pitfalls  Appliance  firm,  page  14 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski  and  Thomas  Hoffman 

When  users  start  to  give  the  IS  department 
poor  ratings,  companies  often  appoint  “rela¬ 
tionship  managers”  to  improve  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  information  systems  group 
and  the  business  units. 

There’s  just  one  problem:  That  approach  rare¬ 
ly  works  -  or  at  least  not  the  first  time. 

IS/Business,  page  24 
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Lawsuit  reveals 
training  pitfalls 

By  Tim  Ouellette 


in  the  wake  of  a  severe  IT 
labor  crunch,  an  Illinois  lawsuit 
filed  last  week  against  a  national 
supplier  of  computer  training 
should  serve  as  a  red  flag  for  IT 
managers. 

The  suit  is  especially  chilling 
given  that  8o%  of  information 
technology  training  budgets  is 
spent  on  outside  training  to 
quickly  ramp  up  employee  skills 
to  fill  open  slots  (see  chart,  page 
107). 

About  $7  billion  spent  on 
computer  training  in  the  U.S. 
annually,  according  to  Framing- 
Lawsuit,  page  107 


Java  tools  cut 
cost,  rev  speed 

JAVAONE  TO  SHOWCASE  MATURING  APP  SUITE 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 
San  Francisco 


CORPORATE  DEVELOPERS  SAY 

the  Java  tool  suite  that  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  will  unveil 
this  week  will  tackle  the  young 
language's  maturity  problems 
and  hopefully  let  Java  build 
business  applications  with 
greater  ease  and  speed. 

Sun  will  release  the  develop¬ 


ment  and  deployment  suite 
here  at  JavaOne,  the  company’s 
annual  love  fest  for  Java  junkies. 
New  technologies  will  be  rolled 
out  for  Java  —  the  language,  the 
platform,  the  chip  and  the 
small-device  operating  system. 

Jeff  Kinz,  an  analyst  at  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  said  the  suite  is 
good  news  for  business. 

Java,  page  106 


Tackling  license  management 

►  Industry  groups  pitch  usage-based  pricing  plan 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 

WITH  THE  BACKING  of  tWO 
powerful  user  and  industry 
groups,  a  standard  that  address¬ 
es  software  licensing  manage¬ 
ment  issues  could  end  what  has 
long  been  a  corporate  night¬ 
mare. 

The  Guide,  Inc.  large  system 
user  group  will  deliver  an  early 
draft  of  a  proposed  standard  to 


its  members  in  Las  Vegas  this 
week.  The  proposal  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  this  summer  to  Open 
Group,  whose  user  and  vendor 
members  represent  a  combined 
technology  budget  of  more  than 
$55  billion  worldwide. 

If  adopted,  the  standard  could 
lead  to  tools  that  will  help  com¬ 
panies  curb  rising  software 
costs  through  standard,  multi- 
License  management,  page  17 


*3“  Just  about  everything  gets 
outsourced  at  TopsyTail  Ca 
except  IS,  which  founder 
mark  consid- 


company  s 
able  assets.  The 
maker  of  hair  accessories  and 
other  products  for  young  girls 
farms  out  manufacturing, 
customer  service  and 
advertising. 

Corporate  Strategies,  page  41 
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Slap  on  the  wrist 

The  wimpy  sentence  meted  out  to  a  teen-age  hacker  in 
Massachusetts  last  week  demonstrates  just  how  con¬ 
fused  law  enforcement  officials  still  are  about  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  computer  crime. 

The  unnamed  teen  allegedly  disabled 
an  entire  local  telephone  loop  for  six 
hours,  disrupted  emergency  response 
services  and  all  but  shut  down  the  con¬ 
trol  tower  at  a  local  airport.  He  also 
broke  into  a  local  drugstore’s  computers 
four  times  and  copied  customer  records 
(see  story,  page  2). 

As  punishment  for  his  dangerous  acts, 
the  kid’s  parents  will  pay  a  small  fine, 
he’ll  do  a  little  community  service  and,  get  this,  his  modem 
will  be  taken  away.  That’s  right,  loss  of  baud  for  two  years. 

And  let  that  be  a  lesson  to  you! 

Computer  break-ins  by  Perhaps  his  parents  will  ad¬ 
minister  a  much-deserved 

teen-agers  are  increas-  thrashing,  too.  But  more  likely, 

the  kid  will  become  a  local 

ing  at  an  alarming  rate.  celebrity  (“Did  you  see?  Our  lit¬ 
tle  Billy  hacked  the  control  tow¬ 
er!”  “My,  what  a  clever  kid!”).  He  will  certainly  be  doing  secu¬ 
rity  consulting  before  he  leaves  high  school. 

Twenty  years  after  computer  cracking  and  phone  phreaking 
became  a  cultural  phenomenon,  hackers  are  still  getting  away 
with  little  more  than  a  reprimand  for  committing  some  very 
destructive  acts. 

The  message  is  disturbingly  clear:  If  you  commit  vandalism 
with  a  computer,  you’re  less  accountable  for  your  actions 
than  if  you  throw  a  rock  through  a  window  or  shinny  up  a 
telephone  pole  and  cut  the  cable. 

The  frequency  of  computer  break-ins  by  teen-agers  is  in¬ 
creasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  And  it  will  keep  rising  as  long 
as  law  enforcement  agencies  continue  to  administer  slaps  on 
the  wrist  for  criminal  acts. 

Paul  Gillin,  Editor 
Internet:  paul_gillin@cw.com 
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Europe's  skills  shortage  could  ( 
hit  IT  pocketbooks  in  the  U.S. 

►  U.S.  workers  being  pulled  to  man  understaffed  overseas  operations 


By  Tim  Ouellette 
and  Bob  Wallace 


western  Europe’s  early  strug¬ 
gles  with  its  high-tech  skills 
shortage  could  spell  trouble  for 
the  recruitment  efforts  of  skills- 
strapped  U.S.  companies. 

As  early  as  next  month,  the 
demand  for  information  tech¬ 
nology  workers  could  outstrip 
supply  on  some  major  year 
2000  projects  in  the  U.K. 

As  a  result,  global  firms  may 
have  to  pull  U.S.  workers  from 
their  duties  on  the  home  front 
to  man  sparsely  staffed  opera- 


DEJA  VU  IN  EUROPE 


Europe  is  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  own  skills  shortage: 

72%  say  there  is  a  definite 
shortage 

33%  say  they  are  suffer¬ 
ing  as  a  result 

24%  say  retaining  staff  is 
a  problem 

49%  say  they  need  to 
do  more  to  combat  the 
problem 

Base:  1,250  European  IT  and 
business  executives 

Source:  NOP  Research  Group,  London 

tions  overseas.  At  the  same 
time,  some  European  firms 
could  be  hunting  for  talent  in 
the  U.S. 

“There’s  a  flat-out  shortage  of 
qualified  IS  staff  over  here,” 
said  Earl  Perkins,  an  IT  manag¬ 
er  shifted  to  London  by  Entergy 
Services,  Inc.  The  $9.6  billion 
Gretna,  La.,  utility  bought  Lon¬ 
don  Electric  Co.  last  year. 

There  are  still  50  IT  openings 
at  London  Electric,  and  Perkins’ 
job  back  in  Louisiana  has  yet  to 
be  filled. 

That  means  an  extra  hit  on 
the  wallet  for  Entergy  because  it 
must  pay  skyrocketing  fees  to 
local  contractors  for  immediate 
help  while  paying  to  bring  peo¬ 
ple  such  as  Perkins  over  from 
the  States. 

Estimates  by  Frankfurt-based 
European  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  Observatory  place  the  short¬ 
age  at  between  100,000  and 
200,000  workers,  or  about  half 
of  the  346,000  openings  in  the 
U.S.  publicized  by  the  Informa¬ 


tion  Technology  Association  of 
America. 

European  firms  may  be  even 
more  desperate  because  they 
are  struggling  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  currency  conversion  proj¬ 
ect  on  top  of  year  2000  work, 
said  Martha  Bennett,  a  London- 
based  analyst  at  Boston’s  Giga 
Information  Group.  In  April, 
she  predicted,  there  will  be  no 
more  workers  available  in  the 
U.K.  to  staff  those  projects. 

Ironically,  Congress  is  decid¬ 
ing  whether  to  increase  the 
number  of  temporary  visas  giv¬ 
en  to  foreign  IT  workers  enter¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  [CW,  March  2]. 

The  reason  for  the  tight  mar¬ 
ket:  Western  European  firms 
are  building  more  strategic  in¬ 
formation  systems,  following 
the  lead  of  U.S.  businesses,  said 
Dominique  Black,  CEO  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Technology  Staffing,  a 
technical  recruiting  firm  in  Red¬ 
wood  Shores,  Calif. 

American  technology  man¬ 
agers,  who  have  already  gone 
through  the  process  in  the  U.S., 
are  especially  attractive  hires, 
said  Reynold  Lewke,  a  principal 
in  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  office  of 
Egon  Zehnder  International. 
For  example,  half  of  the  firm’s 
U.K.  clients  wanted  to  see  U.S. 
candidates  when  hunting  for 
new  chief  information  officers. 

Other  U.S.  workers  could  al¬ 
so  find  themselves  overseas  — 
brought  over  to  run  their  com¬ 
pany’s  global  operations. 

That  is  what  happened  to 
Chuck  Rush,  a  global  network 
architect  at  McDonald’s  Corp. 
After  months  of  constant  shut¬ 
tling  between  the  U.S.  and  Eu¬ 
rope  to  build  the  $33.6  billion 
fast-food  giant’s  European 
frame-relay  network,  he  agreed 
with  managers  that  a  two-year 


stay  in  London  was  in  order. 

And  because  his  wife  works 
on  McDonald’s  global  electron¬ 
ic-mail  efforts  and  could  do  that 
job  from  London,  the  decision 
was  easier. 

"International  recruiting 
is  not  usually  cost-effec¬ 
tive,  and  now  it  costs  us 
more  to  bring  workers 
over." 

-  Alex  Godun, 

Reohr  Group 

“The  market  demand  for  tele¬ 
com  people  [overseas]  is  so 
good  that  there  just  aren’t 
enough  people  to  fill  all  the 
available  jobs,”  Rush  said. 

Salaries  are  rising  to  U.S.  lev¬ 
els  as  a  result.  For  example,  a 
Unix  software  engineer  in  the 
U.K.  could  make  about  $56,000 
and  get  a  car  in  the  bargain, 
compared  with  a  $66,700  Unix 
client/server  project  manager 
salary  reported  in  Computer- 
world’s  U.S.  salary  survey  [Sept. 
2,  1997].  Similarly,  network  ad¬ 
ministrators  can  get  $45,000 
in  the  U.K.,  compared  with 
$47,400  in  the  U.S. 

The  increasing  European 
salaries  also  affect  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  trying  to  bring  workers  to 
the  U.S.  “The  prices  IT  workers 
are  asking  for  [in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope]  are  at  a  premium  right 
now,"  said  Alex  Godun,  a  re¬ 
cruiter  at  Reohr  Group,  Inc.  in 
Wayne,  Pa.  “International  re¬ 
cruiting  is  not  usually  cost- 
effective,  and  now  it  costs  us 
more  to  bring  workers  over.”  □ 


Topics:  antispam  measures  and  why 
they’re  important;  the  F8i  backs  off  | 
on  encryption  demands,  for  now; 
cookies  aren’t  had  for  you;  and  is 
Apple  on  the  rebound? 
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What  is  a  Digital_Nervous_System? 


In  the  beginning,  you  had  to  figure  out  how  to  make  a  hunch  of  disparate 
pieces  work  together. 

That  was  the  fun  and  the  challenge  and  the  job.  Making  parts  work  together. 
Making  technology  work. 

That’s  what  has  always  intrigued  and  challenged  us,  too.  Just  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  a  breakthrough  to  be  able  to  drop  spreadsheet  figures  into  a 
Word  document.  Now,  with  the  explosion  of  the  Internet  and  advances  in 
chip  speed  and  software  functionality,  it’s  things  like  accessing  real-time 
figures  in  a  database  from  a  laptop  thousands  of  miles  away.  Or  doing 
collaborative  work  across  three  countries  via  an  intranet. 

The  time  has  come  when  you  can  build  pretty  much  any  kind  of  technology 
system  you  want,  to  do  anything  your  company  needs  to  do.  When  that 
technology  system  lets  everyone  in  your  company  harness  and  share 
information  freely,  we  call  it  a  Digital_Nervous_System. 

With  a  Digital_Nervous_System,  the  best  thinking  can  happen  at  all  levels. 
Data  becomes  knowledge.  And  knowledge  becomes  an  advantage. 

A  Digital_Nervous_System  relies  on  distributed  PCs  and  integrated  software 
to  make  information  flow  more  rich,  rapid  and  accurate.  It  helps  everyone 
act  faster  and  make  more  informed  decisions.  It  prepares  your  company 
to  react  to  unplanned  events.  It  helps  close  the  gap  between  your  company 
and  its  customers.  And  it  lets  people  focus  on  business,  not  technology. 


;>ft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft.  BackOffice.  Windows.  Visual  Studio  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


What’s  in  a  Digital_Nervous_System?  Up-to-date  PCs.  Universal  e-mail 
(encompassing  overseas  offices,  clients  and  vendors).  Common  productivity 
software  (word  processors,  spreadsheets,  etc.).  Business-specific 
applications  (either  off-the-shelf  or  custom-built).  And  integration  with 
the  Internet. 

You  may  have  most  or  all  of  these  things  now.  But  a  Digital_Nervous_System 
is  more  than  just  parts— it’s  how  these  parts  relate  to  each  other. 

How  they’re  integrated. 

And  at  its  heart  is  software  that  acts  alike,  works  alike,  thinks  alike. 

Naturally,  we  believe  our  software  provides  the  best  foundation  for  a 
Digital_Nervous_System.  We  built  Microsoft®  Windows®,  Office,  BackOffice® 
and  Visual  Studio™  from  the  ground  up  to  work  together  in  the  same  familiar 
way.  To  provide  the  greatest  level  of  software  integration  possible. 

They  also  work  with  an  industry’s  worth  of  applications,  so  incorporating 
new  software  solutions  is  easier.  Taking  advantage  of  hardware  advances 
is  easier,  too.  Integrating  Internet  capabilities  is  easier.  Managing  all  the 
pieces  is  easier.  Managing  change  is  easier. 

With  a  foundation  of  integrated  software,  it’s  easier  to  build  and  adapt 
a  Digital_Nervous_System  over  time  that  meets  your  company’s  unique 
needs.  You  dream  it  up.  You  tailor  it.  You  make  it  work. 
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Advanced  Computing  Lab’s  An¬ 
drew  White:  A  crash  supercom¬ 
puting  project  yielded  surprise 
benefits.  In  Depth,  page  83 


Once  Fibre  Channel  matures,  it 
promises  to  go  beyond  the 
speed  and  distance  of  SCSI. 

QuickStudy,  page  33 


The  New  York  Jets’  Carl  Banks 
tackles  scouting  reports  with  his 
handheld.  Servers  &  PCs, 
page  67 
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Security  pros:  Hacking 
penalties  too  lenient 

►  Some  decry  Massachusetts  plea  bargain 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


penalties  for  convicted  teen¬ 
age  hackers  need  to  be  stricter 
in  order  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
others,  computer  security  pro¬ 
fessionals  said  last  week. 

They  made  their  comments 
after  a  plea  bargain  was  an¬ 
nounced  with  a  teen-age  hacker 
who  disrupted  communications 
at  an  air-traffic  control  tower  in 
Worcester,  Mass. 

“I  think  more  strict  sentences 
are  called  for,  but  education  is 
important,  too,”  said  Henry 
Moreno,  an  officer  at  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Security  Asso¬ 
ciation  (ISSA)  in  Glenview,  Ill. 
The  ISSA  has  an  in-school  pro¬ 
gram  that  teaches  kids  about 
proper  Internet  behavior. 

Donald  Stern,  U.S.  attorney 
for  Massachusetts,  announced 
the  plea  agreement  for  the  un¬ 
named  teen  that  includes  two 
years’  probation.  During  that 
time,  the  teen-ager  may  not  pos¬ 
sess  or  use  a  modem  or  other 
means  to  access  a  computer. 
The  plea  bargain  also  calls  for 
the  teen  to  pay  $5,000  in  resti¬ 
tution  to  the  telephone  compa¬ 
ny  and  complete  250  hours  of 
community  service. 

'WE  WILL  PROSECUTE' 

Stern  made  it  clear  that  federal 
officials  will  investigate  and 
prosecute  juvenile  hackers. 
“Computer  and  telephone  net¬ 
works  are  at  the  heart  of  vital 
services  provided  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  industry,” 
Stern  said. 

“They  are  not  toys  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  teen-agers,”  he 
added.  “Hacking  a  computer  or 
telephone  network  can  create  a 
tremendous  risk  to  the  public, 
and  we  will  prosecute  juvenile 
hackers  in  appropriate  cases 
such  as  this  one.” 

Some  security  professionals 
said  the  plea  bargain  seemed 
too  lenient. 

“That  sentence  sounds  like  a 
slap  in  the  face  of  security  man¬ 
agers  at  companies  who  are 
working  so  hard  to  protect  our 
systems,”  said  Patricia  A. 
Gilmore,  president  of  the  ISSA 
and  a  security  manager  at  a 
company  in  San  Francisco. 

Rather  than  250  hours  of 
community  service,  the  teen 
should  be  required  to  work  in  a 
company  that  is  trying  to  eradi¬ 


cate  viruses,  she  said.  “And  that 
restriction  on  modems  is  totally 
ridiculous,”  she  said,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  monitor 
and  enforce. 

But  analyst  Philip  Carden  at 
Renaissance  Worldwide,  Inc.  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  said  the  plea 
agreement,  which  is  pending 
approval  by  a  judge,  is  “proba¬ 
bly  strict  enough  if  there’s  no 
obvious  evidence  of  malicious 
intent.” 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  pros¬ 
ecutor’s  office  said  the  teen 
knew  he  was  accessing  the  local 


U.S.  Attorney  Donald  Stern, 
displaying  telephone  wires, 
announces  a  plea  bargain 
reached  with  a  teen-age 
hacker  in  Massachusetts 

phone  system  owned  by  Nynex 
in  New  York,  now  Bell  Atlantic, 
but  didn’t  know  his  actions 
would  cut  communications  at 
the  airport.  Air-traffic  con¬ 
trollers  were  forced  to  use  lim¬ 
ited  backup  systems  on  March 
10,  1997,  for  six  hours. 

Carden  said  such  hacking  ex¬ 
amples  “serve  a  useful  function” 
in  warning  security  workers, 
companies  and  the  government 
to  make  systems  more  impene¬ 
trable.  Stern  said  Bell  Atlantic 
and  other  phone  companies 
have  created  safer  systems  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation. 

Also  last  week,  an  18-year-old 
Israeli  man  was  arrested  for 
hacking  in  to  U.S.  military  com¬ 
puters.  “Rather  than  worrying 
about  what  punishment  to 
bring  against  the  Israeli,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  has '  a 
much  larger  problem  of  security 
to  worry  about,”  Carden  said.  □ 


IS  YOUR  BACKUP  TOUGH  ENOUGH  FOR  THE  JOB? 

Is  your  critical  data  guarded  by  a  puny  backup  solution  that  doesn’t  scale  up?  Backup 
Express™,  new  from  Syncsort,  is  fast  and  powerful,  designed  specifically  for  today's  distrib¬ 
uted  networks,  where  the  data  grows  every  day.  Backup  Express™ 
backs  up  and  restores  gigabytes  of  data  fast — whether  on  UNIX, 

NetWare,  or  Windows  NT.  If  you  want  a  backup  strong  enough  to  Tei  (201)  930-8200 dept.  38cwb 

Fax  (201)  930-8290  dept.  38CWB 

keep  your  network  data  secure  and  bring  it  back  fast,  call  us.  http://www.syncsort.com/38cwb 


©1998  Syncsort  Incorporated. 
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Users  snub  plug-ins;  too  much  hassle 


►  Low  interest  has  Web  sites  pulling  the  ‘plugs' 

By  Sharon  Machlis  Plug-ins  can  offer  richer  Web 

content,  such  as  high-quality 
go  to  Netscape  Communica-  sound  and  video  or  three- 
tions  Corp.’s  World  Wide  Web  dimensional  viewing, 
site,  and  you’ll  see  a  whopping 
176  plug-ins  currently  ship¬ 
ping  for  its  Navigator 
browser. 

But  many  Web  site 
designers 
will  tell  you 
that,  regard¬ 
less  of  the 
nifty  things 
they  could  do 
with  plug-ins, 
consumers  won’t 
bother  with  the  has 
sle  of  downloading  extra 
software. 

“Within  the  past  year 
or  so,  we’ve  shied 
away  from  the  use  of 
plug-ins,”  said  Kevin 
Mason,  director  of 
technology  at  Chi¬ 
cago-based  Eagle 
River  Interactive, 
which  recently 
helped  design  the 
Hyatt  Hotel  Corp. 

Web  site. 

The  problem  isn’t  just  the 
time  needed  for  users  to  get  the 
add-ins,  Mason  said,  but  also 
setting  up  and  configuring 
them.  “What  you  wind  up  with 
on  your  system  is  plug-in  hell.” 


ICHARD  DO 


So  for  corporate  sites,  the  use 
of  plug-ins  depends  in  part  on 
whether  the  company  expects  a 
lot  of  Web-sawy  technophiles 
who  crave  a  high-end  experi¬ 
ence  or  aims  more  at  the  gener¬ 
al  surfing  public. 


Another  factor  is  whether  the 
Web  site  will  get  a  lot  of  repeat 
visits,  in  which  case  users  might 
be  willing  to  download  the  soft¬ 
ware. 

People  might  log  on 
to  a  consumer  travel 
site  only  once  or  twice 
per  year  when  they 
plan  vacations, 
said  Terrell  Jones, 
president  of  The 
Sabre  Group’s 
Sabre  Interactive 
travel  service  on 
the  Internet. 
When  Travel- 
ocity  wanted  to 
offer  a  visual 
walk-through  of 
a  cruise  ship,  it 
picked  technol¬ 
ogy  from  Live 
Picture,  Inc., 
which  uses  a 
Java  applet  for 
viewing  and 
doesn’t  require  a 
consumer  down¬ 
load. 

Even  some  major  enter¬ 
tainment  Web  sites  try  to 
avoid  features  that  require 
plug-ins. 

“We’re  pretty  interested  in 
making  the  user  barrier  to  entry 
as  low  as  possible,”  said  Roger 
Smith,  creative  director  at  Sony 
Online  Ventures,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  "But  there  are  certain 


things  you  can’t  get  around. ...  I 
think  it’s  a  necessary  evil  some¬ 
times.” 

Only  a  few  interactive  areas  of 
Station@sony.com  use  a  plug-in 
such  as  Shockwave. 

There  is  near-unanimous 
agreement  that  RealNetworks, 
Inc.’s  RealPlayer 
audio/video  soft¬ 
ware  has  crossed 
over  from  plug-in 
to  mainstream  ap¬ 
plication,  and  most 
Web  sites  expect 
surfers  to  have  it. 

After  that,  how¬ 
ever,  opinions  are 
divided:  Some  Web 
executives  said  that 
Shockwave  and 
Flash,  both  from 
Macromedia,  Inc., 
are  fairly  mainstream,  but  oth¬ 
ers  still  consider  them  an  extra. 

MAKING  THINGS  DIFFICULT 

Using  plug-ins  can  complicate 
life  for  visitors  and  Web  site  de¬ 
velopers  alike. 

Kokopelli  New  Media  in  New 
York  tried  to  design  a  Web  site 
for  a  Fortune  500  client  that 
used  a  plug-in  for  a  walk¬ 
through  virtual  store  tour.  How¬ 
ever,  the  walk-through  didn’t 
work  with  Navigator  2.0  and 
3.0,  said  Glen  Lipka,  a  founding 
partner.  “It  was  too  difficult  to 
install  the  plug-in,”  he  said. 


Kokopelli's  Glen  Lip¬ 
ka:  "It  was  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  install  the 
plug-in" 


If  a  company  designs  a  Web 
site  that  requires  Shockwave  or 
Flash  for  viewing,  it  must  create 
a  second  version  for  users  with¬ 
out  that  technology,  Lipka  said. 
“It’s  not  worth  the  money  un¬ 
less  you  know  your  target  audi¬ 
ence  is  clamoring  to  get  your 
content,”  he  said. 

The  popular  news  site 
MSNBC,  a  joint  venture  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  and  National 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  is  more  in¬ 
clined  to  use  extra 
software. 

“If  you’ve  got  re¬ 
peat  visitors  like 
we  do  at  MSNBC,  I 
think  a  plug-in  is  a 
real  advantage,” 
said  John  Nicol,  di¬ 
rector  of  technol¬ 
ogy  at  MSNBC.  By 
off-loading  some 
functions  from  the 
server  to  the  client, 
performance 
speeds  up  on  sub¬ 
sequent  visits  to  the  site. 

MSNBC  has  developed  its 
own  free  software  for  personal¬ 
ized  news  alerts,  for  instance, 
that  has  been  downloaded  by 
the  “tens  of  thousands,”  Nicol 
said. 

Groups  that  create  content  at 
Starwave  Corp.  in  Seattle, 
though,  have  been  barred  from 
relying  on  plug-ins  at  all,  said 
President  and  Chief  Technical 
Officer  Patrick  Naughton. 

“People  can’t  install  plug¬ 
ins,”  Naughton  said.  “It’s  not 
smooth  enough,  although  it’s 
better  than  it  was.”  □ 


Microsoft  building  tools  to  assist  disk  imaging 

N  _ - 

►  Clones for  Win  98,  NT  j.o;  not  Win  95,  NT 4.0 


By  Nancy  Dillon 

Microsoft  corp.  is  finally 
loosening  the  reins  on  users 
who  see  disk  imaging  —  known 
as  cloning  —  as  a  faster  way  to 
replicate  workstations. 

The  Redmond,  Wash.-based 
company  last  week  confirmed 
that  it  is  building  software  tools 
that  will  let  users  incorporate 
disk  cloning  in  their  Windows 
98  and  Windows  NT  Worksta¬ 
tion  5.0  deployments.  Microsoft 
still  frowns  on  cloning  for  Win¬ 
dows  95  and  Windows  NT  4.0. 

Analysts  said  the  cloning  re¬ 
versal  makes  sense  because  Mi¬ 
crosoft  needs  help  persuading 
administrators  with  large  instal¬ 
lations  of  Windows  3.x  to  up¬ 
grade. 

“For  companies  that  think 
successfully  upgrading  lots  of 
users  to  Windows  98  or  NT 


might  be  akin  to  winning  the 
lottery,  cloning  products  are  a 
possible  answer,”  said  Chris  Le 
Tocq,  an  analyst  at  Dataquest  in 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Cloning  uses  snapshot  imag¬ 
ing  to  copy  the  operating  sys¬ 
tems,  programs  and  data  from 
one  hard  disk  to  another  in  a 
single  repeatable  procedure. 

Shannon  Perdue,  a  Windows 
product  manager,  said  the  up¬ 
coming  tools  won’t  change  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  rule  that  technical  sup¬ 
port  isn’t  available  to  Windows 
NT  Workstation  4.0  users  who 
have  cloned  systems. 

Neither  Windows  95  nor  NT 
Workstation  4.0  was  designed 
to  be  cloned,  and  concerns 
about  hardware  compatibility 
and  duplication  of  system  ID 
numbers  remain,  Perdue  said. 

But  Microsoft  wouldn’t  com¬ 
ment  on  whether  it  had  post¬ 


poned  an  announcement  en¬ 
dorsing  cloning  software.  Sever¬ 
al  third-party  clone  vendors  told 
Computerworld  that  a  last-min¬ 
ute  bailout  by  Microsoft  killed 
one  announcement  scheduled 
for  the  middle  of  this  month. 

For  now  at  least,  users  who 
want  to  keep  their  Microsoft 
support  agreements  intact  must 
endure  the  mind-numbing  task 
of  individually  loading  each  sys¬ 
tem  with  Windows  first  and  ap¬ 
plications  second. 

OPTIONS  AND  HOPES 

Users  who  don’t  mind  possibly 
jeopardizing  such  agreements 
can  check  out  several  new  third- 
party  disk  cloning  products  (see 
story  at  right). 

Rob  Spoor,  a  network  analyst 
at  McKesson  Corp.,  a  health 
care  product  distributor  in  San 
Francisco,  said  he  understands 
the  complexity  of  Windows  up¬ 
grades.  His  group  completes  be¬ 


tween  six  and  12  systems  recon¬ 
figurations  or  upgrades  per 
week.  He  said  a  full  disk  image 
seemed  like  the  most  reliable 
way  to  replicate  NT  Workstation 
because  “it  only  takes  one  miss¬ 
ing  subdirectory  to  get  some¬ 
thing  that  won’t  launch.” 

Cloning  utilities  can  result  in 
significant  time  savings,  said 
Ken  Messer,  assistant  MIS  man¬ 
ager  at  Allied  Electronics,  Inc.  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

"With  the  cloning  software 
we  use,  we  can  get  one  system 
the  way  we  want  it  and  then 
blow  it  onto  others  in  a  matter 
or  minutes.  Without  it,  it  would 
take  up  to  two  hours  per  sta¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Messer  uses  the  Ghost  utility 
from  Glendale,  Wis.-based  Bina¬ 
ry  Research  International,  Inc. 
to  replicate  Windows  95  ma¬ 
chines.  He  said  he  is  careful  to 
keep  the  process  legal  by  main¬ 
taining  an  adequate  number  of 


Third-party  aid _ 

Users  of  third-party  cloning 
products  can  now  try  Disk- 
Clone  Extra  Strength,  an¬ 
nounced  March  9,  from  Quar¬ 
terdeck  Corp.  in  Marina  Del 
Rey,  Calif.;  Drivel  mage  Profes¬ 
sional  2.0,  announced  March 
3,  from  PowerQuest  Corp.  in 
Orem,  Utah;  and  Image- 
Blaster  3.0,  due  in  mid-April, 
from  KeyLabs,  Inc.  in  Provo, 
Utah. 

DiskClone  and  Drivel  mage 
will  let  users  adjust  partition 
sizes  before  copying.  Both 
support  image  files  up  to  2G 
bytes.  ImageBlaster  and  its 
competitor,  Ghost,  differ  in 
that  they  offer  network-broad¬ 
casting  capabilities  that  can 
push  disk-image  files  over  a 
network  to  multiple  prospec¬ 
tive  clients.  — Nancy  Dillon 

all  software  licenses.  Otherwise, 
the  missing  Microsoft  seal  of  ap¬ 
proval  doesn’t  mean  much  to 
him,  he  said.  □ 


Time  is  money.  And  when  you  get  a  mission- 


Yahoo!  thrilled  to 


critical  database  on  its  feet  before  your  coffee  gets 


cold,  there’s  cause  for  celebration. Yahoo!®,  the 


leading  search  engine  on  the  Web,  uses  OracleS" 


on  NT  to  grow  and  manage  the  sales  of  its  Web 


advertising.  Now  a  global  sales  staff  can  access  a  7 


by  24  data  warehouse,  easily  search  through  inven- 


have  their  n 


tory  data,  and  put  together  advertising  packages 


for  their  customers.  What’s  more,  the  scalability 


of  Oracle8  on  NT  allows  Yahoo!  to  grow  their 


databs  e  up  am  running 


business  dynamically,  enabling  success  through 


rapid  access  to  business  information.  There’s  more 


to  shout  about.  Doug  Smith  from  Yahoo!  claims. 


‘OracleS  on  NT  gives  us  the  performance,  speed 


and  scalability  we  need,  and  is  the  most  cost-effective 


solution  out  there.”  The  leader  chose  the  leader, 


and  the  search  was  over.  Find  out  how  Oracle8  can 


put  exclamation  marks  into  your  business. 


Visit  www.oracle.com! 8  su ccess  to  learn  more, 
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'Push'  gets  pulled 
onto  intranets 


By  Carol  Sliwa 
and  Craig  Stedman 


push  isn’t  dead. 

The  hyped  Internet  technol¬ 
ogy  is  quietly  finding  its  niche 
among  corporations  that  need 
to  zap  time-sensitive  informa¬ 
tion  to  employees. 

Just  a  year  ago  the  market  ap¬ 
peared  limitless,  as  two  or  three 
dozen  companies  jockeyed  for 
position,  fueled  by  the  success 
of  PointCast,  Inc.  But  the 
“push”  hysteria  faded  away. 

PointCast  lost  favor  among 
many  network  administrators 
who  didn’t  like  the  way  it  ate 
up  bandwidth.  Many  thought 
users,  already  glutted  with  infor¬ 
mation,  didn’t  need  any  more 
pushed  to  them,  especially  if  it 
contained  advertising.  And  any 
semblance  of  a  consumer  mar¬ 
ket  is  being  addressed  by  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  and  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.. 

Some  push  vendors  went  out 
of  business  or  were  acquired. 
But  the  roughtly  half-dozen  sur¬ 
vivors  are  helping  companies 
solve  business  problems. 

INTERNAL  USES 

Wheat  First  Union,  a  division  of 
Wheat  First  Securities,  Inc.  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  uses  Wayfarer 
Communications,  Inc.’s  push 
software  to  deliver  timely  infor¬ 
mation  to  its  brokers. 

Wayfarer  is  eliminating  its 
proprietary  client  technology  in 
favor  of  displaying  information 
in  World  Wide  Web  browsers. 


That’s  welcome  news  to  compa¬ 
nies  whose  users  work  all  day  in 
their  browsers,  said  Pamela 
Edwards,  a  Web  administrator 
at  Wheat  First. 

“We’re  trying  to  give  them  the 
persistence  of  the  message  that 
voice  does  not  have,”  she  said. 
Important  messages  now  are 
broadcast  via  desktop  speakers. 
She  said  they  may  go  to  as  many 


as  1,200  financial  consultants, 
who  might  step  away  from  their 
desks  and  miss  a  message. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  MCI 
Communications  Corp.’s  net¬ 
work  operations  group  uses 
PointCast’s  software  to  send 
outage  alerts  to  the  7,000 
employees  who  run  its  long¬ 
distance  network. 

PointCast  also  points  users  to 
corporate  information  that  oth¬ 


erwise  might  go  unnoticed  on 
MCI’s  sprawling  intranet, 
which  “is  so  big  it  makes  it  hard 
to  find  anything,”  said  Peter 
Tsai,  a  senior  technology  engi¬ 
neer.  MCI's  business  units  ini¬ 
tially  had  to  share  a  single  push 
channel.  But  now  each  MCI 
business  unit  can  control  its 
own  feed  “rather  than  just  hav¬ 
ing  a  blanket  channel  that  gives 
you  everything,”  he  said. 

“Push  is  no  longer  a  stand¬ 
alone  product,”  said  Alexis  De- 
Planque,  an  analyst  at  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  Meta  Group,  Inc. 

PointCast  is  trolling  for  deals 
that  will  expand  the  range  of 
corporate  information  available. 

The  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  compa¬ 


ny  this  week  plans  to  announce 
agreements  with  Actuate  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.,  a  developer  of  re¬ 
porting  software  in  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  and  Astound,  Inc.,  a  Sun¬ 
nyvale  maker  of  multimedia  au¬ 
thoring  tools  for  push  channels. 

Diffusion,  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  this  spring  will  de¬ 
but  information  delivery  soft¬ 
ware  tailored  to  vertical  markets. 

Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  the 


maker  of  Arm  &  Hammer 
brand  baking  soda,  expects  to 
use  Diffusion’s  software  to  push 
reports  on  daily  sales  and  or¬ 
ders.  The  reports  are  generated 
by  different  analysis  tools,  “and 
we’d  like  to  show  a  single  face  to 
our  salespeople,”  said  Mike 
Panesis,  director  of  MIS  at  the 
Princeton,  N.J.,  company. 

The  reports  could  simply  be 
E-mailed,  he  said.  But  Church  & 
Dwight  was  drawn  to  push  by 
bells  and  whistles  such  as  sup¬ 
port  for  paging  users  and  send¬ 
ing  out  other  information. 

Still,  some  remain  wary. 

Montgomery  Securities,  Inc. 
in  San  Francisco  is  testing  a 
browser-based  version  of  Actu¬ 


ated  reporting  software  that 
would  let  it  use  push  channels 
to  send  financial  data  to  other 
brokerages  that  pay  Montgom¬ 
ery  to  clear  their  trades. 

Even  with  a  limited  base  of 
potential  users,  push  technology 
raises  bandwidth  issues,  said 
Fred  Winograd,  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  officer  at  Montgomery. 
“That’s  why  I’m  not  running, 
I’m  crawling  [toward  push].”  □ 


THE  MAJOR  PUSH  SURVIVORS 

Vendor 

Then 

Now 

BackWeb 

Delivered  news  and  software 
updates  over  the  Internet 

Focuses  on  intranets  and 
extranets:  builds  applications 
using  push  technology 

Diffusion 

Developed  and  marketed  products 
for  all  comers 

Tailors  software  to  three  vertical 
markets 

Marimba 

Delivered  software  and  Internet 
content  to  users 

Distributes  application 
software  only 

PointCast 

Delivered  news  feeds  to  individual 

users 

Pushes  corporate  data  on 
intranets:  focuses  on  multicasting 
and  real-time  alerts 

Wayfarer 

Used  proprietary  client  to  push 
information 

Displays  information  in  browser; 
targets  packaged  applications 

cc:Mail  users  get  relief 

►  At  last,  Lotus  provides  migration  tools  to  Notes 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 

is  coming  to  the  rescue  of  com¬ 
panies  struggling  with  migra¬ 
tions  from  CCMail  to  Notes. 
But  users  said  they  could  have 
used  the  help  sooner. 

The  Cambridge,  Mass.-based 
subsidiary  of  IBM  will  offer  a 
30%  discount  and  upgraded  mi¬ 
gration  tools  to  customers  who 
move  from  the  older  Cc:Mail 
system  to  Notes.  Lotus  also  is 
readying  a  new  cc:Mail  client 
that  can  connect  to  either  a 
Cc:Mail  back  end  or  a  Domino 


Lotus  woos  CC:Mailers 

How  Lotus  is  trying  to 
entice  Cc:Mail  sites  to 
move  to  Notes 

►  30%  discount  off 
price  of  Notes 

►  A  new  cc:Mail  client 
that  connects  to 
Domino  servers 

►  Upgraded  migration 
tools  that  work  with 
newer  versions  of 
Cc:Mail 


server,  which  will  let  administra¬ 
tors  migrate  clients  and  servers 
independent  of  one  another. 

Although  there  are  still  14 
million  Cc:Mail  users,  most 
companies  are  looking  to  dump 
it  because  older  versions  are  not 
year  2000-compliant  and  Notes 
or  other  client/server  electronic- 
mail  systems  are  more  reliable 
and  easier  to  administer  [CW, 
Feb.  9]. 

“That  [new  client]  will  make 
migrations  easier  because  it  lets 
you  swap  out  the  servers  but 
gradually  replace  the  client  soft¬ 
ware,”  said  Jonathan  Lewis,  a 
computer  specialist  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service  in  Ventura, 
Calif.  The  agency  is  considering 
moving  its  17,000  users  from 
Cc:Mail  to  Notes,  he  said. 

However,  users  and  analysts 


pointed  out  that  the  new  client, 
dubbed  Cc:Mail  Desktop  for 
Windows  Release  6.3,  won’t 
ship  until  the  third  quarter  of 
this  year.  Existing  Cc:Mail  cus¬ 
tomers  will  get  the  client  for 
free,  or  they  can  upgrade  to 
Notes  for  $25  per  client,  down 
from  the  usual  $69  price. 

READY  ALREADY 

“We  would  liked  to  have  had 
these  things  six  months  ago,” 
said  Charlie  Janssen,  lead  busi¬ 
ness  analyst  at  Colorado  Springs 
Utilities  in  Colorado  Springs. 

As  part  of  the  plan  announced 
last  week,  Lotus  added  a  new 
CC:Mail-to-Notes  upgrade  tool 
that  supports  the  latest  version 
of  Cc:Mail.  Previously,  the  tool 
worked  only  with  older  versions 
of  the  E-mail  system.  As  a 


New  antispam 
sendmail  has 
user  interest 

By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


MESSAGING  MANAGERS  are 

viewing  the  commercial  version 
of  sendmail  —  a  freeware  E- 
mail  router  that  delivers  75%  of 
all  Internet  mail  —  as  a  possible 
alternative  to  the  less-proven 
Internet  mail  gateways  on  the 
market. 

The  authors  of  sendmail  last 
week  announced  a  commercial 
venture,  Sendmail,  Inc.,  that 
will  offer  a  business-friendly 
version  of  the  software  with 
graphical  administration  tools, 
antispam  features  and  service 
and  support.  The  freeware  ver¬ 
sion  will  still  be  offered. 

The  antispam  features  in 
sendmail  8.9  could  help  stifle 
junk  electronic  mail.  It  also 
could  provide  a  welcome  option 
for  companies  unwilling  to  bet 
their  business  on  shaky  Internet 
gateways  from  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  or  Microsoft  Corp. 

The  commercial  version  of 
sendmail  “will  find  a  home 
here,”  said  Marion  Weiler,  se¬ 
nior  messaging  technologist  at 
Chevron  Information  Services, 
Inc.  in  San  Ramon,  Calif.  Weiler 
said  sendmail  is  used  in  pockets 
of  the  company  today  where 
Unix  is  the  preferred  platform, 
though  most  end  users  run 
Microsoft  Exchange. 

If  the  antispam  features  in 
sendmail  8.9,  due  in  about  five 
months,  are  strong  enough,  the 
product  could  be  used  to  filter 
incoming  Internet  E-mail,  she 
Sendmail,  page  16 


result,  Janssen  had  to  move 
users  who  were  on  more  current 
versions  of  Cc:Mail  back  to  old¬ 
er  versions  of  the  software  first, 
and  then  move  them  to  Notes, 
he  said. 

Gary  Rowe,  a  principal  at  Rap¬ 
port  Communication  in  Atlanta, 
said  Lotus’  migration  incentives 
would  satisfy  customers  who 
are  already  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  a  move  from  Cc:Mail  to 
Notes.  “But  it’s  not  enough  for 
those  users  who  are  still  happy 
with  Cc:Mail,”  Rowe  said. 

To  woo  Cc:Mail  devotees, 
Lotus  might  have  to  consider 
giving  away  the  Notes  client. 
Rowe  said  the  Cc:Mail  base  also 
is  being  courted  by  other  com¬ 
panies,  including  Microsoft 
Corp.  and  Netscape  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  □ 
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TO  THE  INTERNET 
ASK  YOURSELF. 


THEM  TO  THE 
INTERNET?" 


If  the  answer  is  Cisco,  you  know 
your  network  service  provider  is 
supported  by  the  products  and 
technology  that  brought  the 
Internet  to  business.  In  fact,  the 
Internet  as  we  know  it  today  is 
built  on  Cisco  equipment. 

Cisco  Powered  Network™ 
service  providers  are  equipped  to 
make  your  network  work  for  you. 
Whether  it’s  Internet  access,  ATM, 
frame  relay  or  other  data  services, 
you  will  know  your  business  is 
getting  the  quality  it  can  depend  on. 


Look  for  the  new  Cisco 
Powered  Network  mark  or  visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.cisco.com 
to  find  out  more  about  the 
participating  network  service 
providers.  Either  way,  you  will 
know  your  provider  is  committed 
to  giving  your  business  the  most 
in  reliable,  secure  and  innovative 
service.  And  you  will  know  it’s 
powered  by  Cisco  -  the  company 
that  makes  the  world’s  networks 
work  for  business. 


(□Cisco 

1  Powered  Network™ 


Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation4'1 


©1998  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Protocol  on  the  wing 


Customers  could  see  improved  service  at  ticket  counters  as 
airlines  move  toward  IP  networking 


►  Major  airlines 
support  initiative  for 
move  to  IP  networking 

By  Bob  Wallace 


top  airlines  are  supporting 
an  industry  initiative  that  could 
slash  wide-area  network  costs 
and  improve  customer  service 
by  consolidating  their  disparate 
data  networks. 

An  airline  trade  consortium 
and  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  last 
week  announced  a  plan  to  help 
airlines  move  to  a  single,  open 
end-to-end  Internet  Protocol 
network  without  replacing  their 
huge  investment  in  dumb  ter¬ 


minals  and  proprietary  proto¬ 
cols. 

The  plan  could  help  airlines 
save  on  WAN  bandwidth  charg¬ 
es  by  installing  routers  with  new 
software  that  consolidates  reser¬ 
vation,  SNA  and  LAN  networks 
into  a  single  IP  network. 

ONE  NETWORK 

US  Airways,  Inc.,  for  example, 
is  moving  from  separate  reser¬ 
vations  and  SNA  networks  to  a 
single  IP  network. 

“From  a  management  per¬ 
spective,  this  would  allow  us  to 
simplify  networking  by  han¬ 
dling  fewer  protocols,”  said  Bob 
Crafts,  senior  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  systems  integration  at  US 


Airways  based  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

“There  are  fewer  tools  to 
monitor  network  traffic  for  pro¬ 
prietary  protocols.  Developers 
are  focusing  their  attention  and 
efforts  on  products  for  IP  in¬ 
stead,”  he  said. 

Moving  to  IP  also  will  enable 
the  airlines  that  rely  solely  on 
dumb  terminals  to  deploy  PCs, 
adding  new  applications  such  as 
World  Wide  Web-based  pack¬ 
ages  along  the  way,  said  Graham 
McLachlan,  airline  network  so¬ 
lutions  marketing  manager  at 
airline  trade  consortium  Societe 
Internationale  de  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Aeronautiques. 

“Improving  customer  service 
is  one  of  the  biggest  reasons 
why  airlines  are  interested  in 
IP,”  McLachlan  said. 

Many  airlines  currently  use 
one  network  to  let  dumb  termi¬ 
nals  at  ticket  counters  and  travel 
agencies  access  host-based  res¬ 
ervation  systems,  and  a  second 
network  to  let  PCs  at  those  same 
sites  access  other  lifeblood  ap¬ 
plications  and  the  Internet. 

“We’ve  got  40,000  travel 
agencies  worldwide,  of  which  a 
significant  number  still  use 
dumb  terminals  and/or  legacy 
airline  protocols,”  said  Don  Wil¬ 
kins,  senior  vice  president  of 
network  services  at  The  Sabre 
Group,  a  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 


travel  reservations  company. 

Sabre  services  airlines  and 
travel  agents  worldwide.  It  pro¬ 
vides  networking  and  data  cen¬ 
ter  outsourcing  services  to  10 
airlines,  including  American 
Airlines,  Inc. 

MILLIONS  IN  SAVINGS 

Although  airline  technologists 
wouldn’t  hazard  a  guess  about 
how  much  they  could  save  by 
consolidating  parallel  WANs, 
the  savings  could  easily  reach 
millions  of  dollars,  said  Daniel 
Briere,  president  of  TeleChoice, 
Inc.,  a  Verona,  N.J.-based  con¬ 
sultancy. 

“They’d  save  on  lines,  equip¬ 
ment,  support  and  mainte¬ 
nance,”  Briere  said. 

Savings  would  be  higher  for 
airlines  with  global  networks  be¬ 


cause  international  lines  cost  far 
more,  he  added. 

"The  airline  industry  is  defi¬ 
nitely  in  need  of  this  initiative, 
which  has  been  quite  a  while 
coming,”  said  Rod  Stallings,  di¬ 
rector  of  computer  and  network 
services  at  Southwest  Airlines, 
Inc.  in  Dallas.  “We’re  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  moving  to  IP  now  be¬ 
cause  there’s  a  myriad  of  bene¬ 
fits  [to  be  realized].” 

Proprietary  protocols  are  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  monitor,  and 
they  make  network  capacity 
planning  next  to  impossible,  he 
added.  “We’re  burning  WAN 
bandwidth  with  legacy  proto¬ 
cols,”  he  said. 

Southwest  began  discussing 
with  Cisco  the  need  for  the  ini¬ 
tiative  about  a  year  ago,  Stallings 
said.  □ 


Cisco  supports  proprietary  systems 

Cisco  plans  to  support  the  i96os-vintage  proprietary  reservations 
system  protocols  the  airlines  still  use  today  as  they  gradually  move 
to  open  IP  networks. 

Those  protocols  were  developed  primarily  during  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  were  made  hardware-specific  to  provide  the 
fastest  response  times. 

One  protocol  was  set  for  IBM  mainframes  and  another  for  Uni¬ 
sys  Corp.  hosts. 

In  mid-June,  Cisco  will  offer  router  software  that  lets  its  routers 
encapsulate  the  IBM-specific  protocol  in  IP  packets  for  transmis¬ 
sion  over  WANs.  Ninety  days  later,  Cisco  will  begin  shipping  router 
software  that  can  encapsulate  the  Unisys-specific  protocol  in  the 
same  fashion.  Pricing  for  the  software  hasn’t  been  set. 

—  Bob  Wallace 


Latest  hydra  beta's  performance  still  falls  short 

►  Work-arounds  available  at  Microsoft  site 


By  Laura  DiDio 


users  deploying  the  first 
commercial  release  of  Micro¬ 
soft's  Hydra  later  this  spring 
may  find  their  efforts  tripped  up 
by  missing  functionality,  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  Windows  NT  4.0 
operating  system  and  a  lack  of 
third-party  support. 

The  initial  release  of  Hydra, 
or  Windows  Terminal  Server 
1.0,  is  expected  to  force  technol¬ 
ogy  managers  to  expend  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  time  over¬ 
coming  shortfalls  in  the  thin 
client.  Microsoft  Corp.  has  some 
permanent  work-arounds  that 
are  available  on  its  World  Wide 
Web  site. 

Ten  beta  testers  last  week  said 
Hydra  eventually  will  provide  a 
solid  base  for  a  thin-client  plat¬ 
form  running  a  remote  Win¬ 
dows  application.  But  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  final  beta  version  of 
Hydra,  which  has  been  shipping 


for  two  weeks,  still  has  some 
problems.  They  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

■The  slow  perfor¬ 
mance  of  Micro¬ 
soft’s  Remote  Data 
Protocol  (RDP). 

It  consumes  too 
much  bandwidth 
and  transmits  data 
much  more  slowly 
than  Citrix  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  compa¬ 
rable  ICA  remote 
access  protocol. 

Microsoft  pledged 
that  it  would 
fix  RDP’s  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  Beta  1 
release  [CW,  Feb. 

16]. 

■  Difficulty  managing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  user  profile  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  adding,  copying  or 
changing  user  accounts.  That  is 
because  Windows  NT  4.0  lacks 
Active  Directory,  which  will  ship 


as  part  of  NT  5.0. 

■  IBM’s  Network  Station  is 
equipped  to  handle  multiuser 
applications;  Hydra  users  will 
have  have  to  tweak  off-the-shelf 
Windows  applica¬ 
tions  themselves. 

The  most  severe 
impediment  in  the 
current  Hydra  Beta 
2  release  is  the  con¬ 
tinued  slow  perfor¬ 
mance  of  Micro¬ 
soft’s  proprietary 
RDP,  which  some 
beta  testers  said  is 
as  much  as  30% 
slower  than  ICA. 

“Neither  our  us¬ 
ers  nor  our  systems 
department  will  tol¬ 
erate  the  current 
poor  throughput  in 
the  RDP  protocol.  They’d  make 
us  yank  it  out,”  said  Thad  Hy- 
mel,  chief  technologist  at  Hiber¬ 
nia  National  Bank  in  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

John  Frederiksen,  Microsoft’s 


group  product  manager  for  Hy¬ 
dra,  denied  there  are  any  serious 
flaws  in  the  final  Hydra  Beta  2. 

“Our  internal  tests  indicate 
that  RDP  is  working  well  in  Beta 
2.  But  if  users  tell  us  perfor¬ 
mance  is  a  problem,  we  will 
fine-tune  RDP  as  needed  so  its 
performance  is  comparable  to 
Citrix’s  ICA,”  Frederiksen  said. 

GOOD  FIT 

Hydra  suits  the  needs  of  beta 
testers  such  as  Chris  Campbell, 
a  programmer  at  American  Flo¬ 
ral  Services,  Inc.  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

“For  us,  Hydra  is  perfect.  Our 
users  will  be  running  just  one 
order  entry /accounting  applica¬ 
tion  called  Rosebud  that  we 
built  and  tested  ourselves,”  he 
said. 

Other  users  expressed  con¬ 
cern  that  management  of  the 
Windows  thin  clients  will  be 
problematic.  Microsoft  has  sev¬ 
eral  graphical  user  interface- 
based  administration  tools  to 


simplify  Hydra  management, 
but  the  tools  fall  short  of  a  dis¬ 
tributed  enterprise  directory, 
said  Stu  Sjouwerman,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  Sunbelt  Software,  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  and  Windows 
NT  distributor  in  Clearwater, 
Fla. 

“Until  NT  5.0  ships,  manag¬ 
ing  Hydra  will  be  cumber¬ 
some,”  he  said. 

Frederiksen  acknowledged 
that  Microsoft  is  relying  on 
users  to  build  their  own  custom¬ 
ized  multiuser  applications  us¬ 
ing  Visual  Basic  and  C++.  He 
downplayed  the  dearth  of  sup¬ 
port  from  independent  software 
vendors.  “There  are  a  number 
of  [vendors]  testing  it,  but  they 
haven’t  made  any  public  state¬ 
ments,”  he  said. 

But  two  Microsoft  third-party 
application  distributors  —  Sun¬ 
belt  Software  and  and  JSI,  Inc. 
in  Alpharetta,  Ga.  —  said  the 
lack  of  software  vendor  support 
could  hurt  the  product.  “It’s  an 
indication  that  Hydra  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  very  limited  niche  mar¬ 
ket,”  Sjouwerman  said.  “We 
haven’t  heard  much  buzz  about 
Hydra.”  □ 


Hydra  has "poor 
throughput  in  the 
RDP  protocol” 
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rapidly  roll  out  the  latest  applications  and  upgrades  to  thousands  of  desktops,  } 

distribute  software  across  multiple  platforms  from  a  central  point.j! 
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Bank  sells  homegrown  Y2K  tools  for  profit 


By  Julia  King 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  JOB  DONE  RIGHT,  do  it 

yourself.  Even  better,  turn  a  profit  by  sell¬ 
ing  your  work  to  outsiders. 

None  of  this  was  in  First  National 
Bank  of  Omaha’s  original  year  2000 


plan.  But  that’s  pretty  much  how  it 
worked  out  at  the  bank,  which  is  now 
selling  its  homegrown  year  2000  tools 
on  the  open  market. 

Like  its  commercial  rivals,  the  bank’s 
Y2KSolvr  product  automates  the  process 
of  finding  and  flagging  dates  that  must 


be  changed  in  order  to  make  a  com¬ 
pany’s  software  programs  millennium- 
compliant. 

What  makes  the  product  unique  — 
and  highly  efficient,  experts  said  —  is 
the  way  the  tools  track  and  preserve 
those  changes  even  after  new  lines  of 


code  are  added  to  a  program.  In  the 
world  of  year  2000  fixes,  that  is  known 
as  clean  management. 

“The  goal  is  to  avoid  anyone  taking  a 
fixed  program,  making  a  business 
change  and  breaking  the  program  in  the 
process,”  said  Phil  Murphy,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  and  a  former 
year  2000  project  manager. 

Clean  management,  Murphy  said,  "is 
where  this  tool  shows  great  promise.  I 
don’t  know  of  other  tools  on  the  main¬ 
frame  side  with  this  capability.” 

“It’s  a  tool  that  doesn’t  just  focus  on 
getting  a  project  done,  but  on  keeping 
systems  compliant,”  said  Patti  Swift,  a 
manager  at  Productive  Data  Commercial 
Solutions,  Inc.,  whose  contract  consul¬ 
tants  use  the  tools  on  year  2000  conver¬ 
sion  projects. 

INGENUITY  WHEN  IT  COUNTS 

First  National  didn’t  set  out  to  build, 
much  less  sell,  a  set  of  software  tools, 
said  Clayton  Marsh,  vice  president  of 
systems  development  at  the  bank.  But 
that  was  before  it  had  discovered  error 
rates  as  high  as  45%  in  the  work  of  an 
outside  contractor  the  bank  had  hired  to 
perform  a  year  2000  assessment. 

“We  weren’t  pleased  with  the  results 
or  the  reports  they  were  generating,  so 
we  started  a  parallel  assessment,”  flag¬ 
ging  dates  right  in  the  source  code  rather 
than  taking  care  of  it  in  a  separate  re¬ 
port,  Marsh  explained.  That  later  worked 
to  significantly  speed  the  process  of  fix¬ 
ing  the  dates,  which  were  also  tagged  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  function  in  a  particular 
program. 

Tagging  the  dates  by  function  “allows 
you  to  sort  the  work  by  complexity  and 
better  plan  how  you  remediate  code,” 
Marsh  said.  “Based  on  complexity,  for 
instance,  we’d 
know  whether 
to  give  a  partic¬ 
ular  job  to  a 
junior  program¬ 
mer  or  senior 
programmer." 

First  National 
then  put  the 
renovation  proj¬ 
ect  out  to  bid, 
and  Marsh  said 
he  didn’t  like 
the  results  that 
came  back. 

One  consult¬ 
ing  company 
projected  that  it 
would  require 
some  43  pro¬ 
grammers  and 
months  to  renovate  the  bank’s  15  million 
lines  of  code. 

Convinced  that  they  could  do  better, 
Marsh  and  his  team  set  out  in  1996  to 
fix  the  code  themselves  and  in  the 
process  developed  Y2KSolvr. 

In  the  end,  it  took  15  programmers 
using  the  homegrown  tools  just  more 
than  10  months  to  renovate  the  bank’s 
code. 

With  renovations  now  completed,  the 
bank  is  setting  up  for  full  systems  test¬ 
ing,  Marsh  said.  □ 
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It  started  out  as  a  great  job  with  as  many 
intangible  rewards  as  tangible  ones.  But  lately, 
it  seems  like  the  only  thing  you  look  forward 
to  is  your  next  vacation.  And  it’s  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  fake  the  enthusiasm  that  prompted 
them  to  hire  you  in  the  first  place. 

Considering  the  hours  you  put  in,  you  ought 
to  be  getting  more  out  of  your  job.  That’s 
why  you  should  contact  Deloitte  &  Touche 
Consulting  Group/ICS. 


If  you  have  two  or  more  years  of  experience  in  SAP 
or  Baan  implementation,  you  can  join  a  company 
that’s  heavy  on  carrots  and  light  on  sticks.  We  don’t 
just  appreciate  individual  initiative  —  we  applaud  it 
Yes,  our  compensation  package  is  among  the  best 
in  the  industry.  But  it’s  our  enlightened  (and  looser) 
environment  that  makes  it  possible  for  a  satisfying 
career  to  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Call  our 
Recruiting  Flotline,  1-800-481-0551,  or  apply  in 
confidence  via  our  website:  www.deloitte-ics.com. 

You  won’t  regret  it. 


SUPPORT  IS  SOMEONE  TO 
HELP  CARRY  THE  LOAD. 


WE  OFFER  TOTAL 
NETWORK  SOLUTIONS 
TO  FIT  YOUR  NEEDS. 

Why  settle  for  a  partial  solution  to  your  computing  needs? 
After  all,  your  entire  network  is  critical  to  the  success  of  your 
business.  Instead,  call  Micron  Electronics 
for  a  total  network  solution  that  makes 
service  and  support  available  before, 
during  and  after  the  sale.  Micron  works 
with  you  to  design  an  intelligent  solution 
that’s  just  right  for  your  company.  And  while  you’re  on  the 
phone  with  a  Micron  sales  representative,  you  can  conference 
in  an  expert  from  our  Network  Solutions  Team.  Well  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  the  technical  assistance  you  need  to  tailor  a 
customized  solution  consisting  of  reliable  and  scalable 
Micron™  systems  well-suited  to  expand  with  your  growing 
network  environment.  They’ll  also  help  you  make  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  informed  purchase  decision.  And  avoid  investing  in 


Pentium®]! 

■  processor  JUL 


MICRON  NetFRAME  LV2001 


Intel  233MHz  Pentium  II  processor 

32MB  ECC  SDRAM 

4GB  Ultra  Wide  SCSI-3  hard  drive 

NOS  support  (1  first-year  incident  resolution),  7x24 

STANDARD  FEATURES 

Single  or  dual  Intel  Pentium  II  processors 
512KB  integrated  cache  in  SEC  package 
ECC  SDRAM  option  (4  DIMM  slots) 

5  expansion  slots:  4PCI,  1  ISA 

Integrated  Adaptec  PCI  Ultra  Wide  SCSI-3  controller 

Intel  EtherExpress"  Pro  100  network  adapter 

20X  SCSI-2  CD-ROM  drive 

Upgradable  to  36GB  storage 

Intel  LANDesk"  Server  Manager  2.8 

Dedicated  server  technical  support,  7x24 

5-year/3-year  Micron  Power™  limited  warranty 

1-year  next-business-day  on-site  service' 

NOS  support  (3  first-year  incident 
resolutions,  2  resolutions  on 


MICRON  NetFRAME  MV500I 


Intel  233MHz  Pentium  II  processor 

64MB  ECC  SDRAM 

4GB  Ultra  Wide  SCSI-3  hard  drive 

NOS  support  (1  first-year  incident  resolution),  7x24 

STANDARD  FEATURES 

Single  or  dual  Intel  Pentium  II  processors 
512KB  integrated  cache  in  SEC  package 
Memory:  ECC,  EDO  or  SDRAM  option 
9  expansion  slots:  6  PCI,  2  ISA.  I  shared  ISA/PCI 
Dual  integrated  Symbios  Ultra  Wide  SCSI-3  controller 
Integrated  Symbios  narrow  SCSI  controller 
Intel  EtherExpress"  Pro  100  network  adapter 
Embedded  RAID  upgrade  option 
120-ready  via  embedded  Intel  1960-RD 
5  internal,  hot-pluggable,  hard  drive  bays  (upgradable  to  10) 
1  360-watt  hot-pluggable  power  supply  standard 
(upgradable  to  3  for  added  redundancy) 

Rack  adapter  option 

Intel  LANDesk'  Server  Manager  2.8 

Dedicated  server  technical  support,  7x24 

5-year/3-year  Micron  Power™  — - - 

limited  warranty 
1-year  next-business-day 
on-site  service' 


'On-site  service  for  the  NetFRAME  LV2000  server  is  provided  by 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  and  is  optional. 


MICRON 

POWER - 

WARRANTY 

5-year  limited  warranty  on  microprocessor  and  main  memory 
3-year  limited  parts-only  system  warranty 

1-,  2-  or  3-year  optional  on-site  service  agreement  for  Micron  desktop  and  server  systems 
30  days  of  free  Micron-supplied  software  support  for  Micron  desktop  systems;  3  optional 
network  operating  system  incident  resolutions  included  for  Micron  server  systems 
30-day  money  back  policy 
24-hour  technical  support 

The  foregoing  is  subject  to  and  qualified  by  Micron's  standard  limited  warranties  and  terms 
and  condihons  of  sale.  Terms  and  conditions  of  sale  may  vary  for  specific  configurabons 
Copies  of  the  limited  wanranbes  may  be  obtained  on  our  Web  site  or  by  calling  Micron. 


GSA  Contract  #GS35F43I7D 

Micron  Sales  Hrs:  Mon-Fri  6am-10pm.  Sat  7am-5pm,  T::|23 

Sun  I0am-5pm  (MT)  Technical  Support  Available 

24  Hours  A  Day,  7  Days  A  Week.  Toll-free  from  Microsoft 

Mexico:  95-800-708-1755  •  Toll-free  from  Canada:  S2 

800-708-1758  •  Toll-free  from  Puerto  Rico:  800-708-1756 

International  Sales:  208-893-8970  •  International  Fax:  208-893-7393 

<1)1998  Micron  Bectronics,  Inc.  All  Rights  reserved.  Micron  Bectronics  is  not  respoosible  for 
omissions  or  errors  in  typography  or  photography.  All  purchases  are  subject  fo  aeailability  Prices 
and  specifications  auy  be  changed  without  notice;  prices  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  and 
any  applicable  tales  30-day  money-back  policy  does  oof  include  return  freight  and  original 
shipping/handiing  charges,  applies  only  to  Micron  brand  products  and  begins  from  date  of  stapment 
All  sales  are  subject  to  Micron  Bectronics'  cvrent  terms  and  condihons  ol  sale.  Business  lease 
prices  based  on  36-month  lease,  and  consumer  lease  prices  are  based  on  30  month  lease.  The  Intel 
Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
Microsoft  Windows,  Windows  NT  and  the  Windows  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft 
Corporation.  ProAct  names  of  Micron  proActs  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Micron 
Bectronics.  Inc,  or  RetfRAMf  Systems  Incorporated.  Other  product  names  used  in  this  publication 
are  tor  ideohficatioo  purposes  only  and  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


unnecessary  technology.  Micron's  Server  Service  and 
Support  Group  is  ready  to  lend  you  expert  technical  assistance 
when  you  most  need  it,  long  after  you’ve  made  your  purchase. 
We  have  a  comprehensive  menu  of  technical  support  opiions 
for  timely  resolution  of  your  NetFRAME"  server-related  issues. 
Our  LV2000  and  MV5000  lines  of  servers  are  currently 
supported  by  the  reputable 
service  provider  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation.  Micron  helps  carry 
the  load  of  your  critical  network. 

Call  us  or  visit  our  Web  site  today 
and  discover  the  many  advantages 
Micron  can  give  your  business. 


Call  now  to  order. 

800-214-6676 

www.micronpc.com 


Thinking  Out  Of  The  Box.” 
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Uncomfortable  —  and  glad 


FRANK  HAYES 


Steve  lee  says  his  customers  have 
him  over  a  barrel.  “That  makes 
me  a  little  less  comfortable,”  he 
says.  “But  it’s  what  customers  want.” 

Sound  like  Lee  is  in  trouble?  If  he  is, 
it’s  the  kind  of  trouble  you  should  be 
in,  too. 

Lee  is  a  senior  vice 
president  at  21st  Centu¬ 
ry  Telecom  Group  in 
Chicago.  The  company 
is  building  a  huge  fiber¬ 
optic  network  to  pump 
video,  telephone,  data 
and  Internet  services  to 
more  than  10,000  cus¬ 
tomers  along  Chicago’s  lakefront. 

To  keep  that  distributed  network  run¬ 
ning  smoothly,  21st  Century's  software 
developers  built  a  Java  application  that 
provides  a  standard,  easy-to-use  front 
end  for  configuring,  tracking  and  man¬ 
aging  the  net. 

Then  they  did  something  that  may 
sound  a  little  crazy:  They  gave  those 
management  tools  to  large  customers. 


If  you’re  cringing  right  about  now, 
it’s  probably  because  you’re  a  network 
manager,  and  you  can  guess  where  this 
is  headed.  See,  most  users  are  pretty 
much  at  the  mercy  of  whoever  provides 
their  network.  There  may  be  service- 

level  agreements  that  promise 
users  certain  amounts  of  net¬ 
work  bandwidth  and  uptime 
—  but  good  luck  enforcing 
them.  After  all,  it’s  the  net¬ 
work  provider  that  controls 


network  themselves.  They  also  can  raise 
merry  hell  when  the  network  doesn’t 
perform  the  way  it’s  supposed  to. 

Which  is  why  Lee  feels  as  if  his  cus¬ 
tomers  have  him  up  against  a  wall.  But 
uncomfortable  or  not,  he’s  got  the  right 
idea  —  and  he  knows  it. 

Every  time  the  technology  wheel 
turns,  users  get  a  little  more  control. 
From  mainframes  to  minicomputers  to 
PCs  to  the  Internet,  users  just  keep  get¬ 
ting  more  of  a  handle  on  the  systems 
they  use.  You  probably  figured  that  out 
years  back.  Maybe  it  was  20  years  ago 
when  users  smuggled  in  Apple  I  Is  so 
they  could  use  VisiCalc.  Maybe  it  was  a 
few  years  later  when  they  began  buying 
their  own  unauthorized  software  and 
writing  their  own  spreadsheet  macros. 
Maybe  it  was  just  recently  when  they 


started  putting  up  Web  sites 

Every  time  the  tech  on  the  Internet  without  so 

wheel  turns,  users  get 
a  little  more  control. 


all  the  information  about  how  well  the 
network  is  doing. 

But  now  21st  Century’s  customers 
don’t  have  to  trust  their  network 
provider.  They  can  track  uptime  and 
bandwidth  on  their  areas  of  the  fiber 


much  as  a  by-your-leave 
from  IS. 

And  though  it  may  make 
you  grind  your  teeth,  that 
shift  in  control  is  a  good 
thing,  because  so  much  is 
being  demanded  of  technology  in  busi¬ 
ness  today. 

Technology  is  supposed  to  fine-tune 
every  worker’s  efficiency,  reinvent  every 
business  process  and  slash  every  cost. 
IS  can’t  do  all  that,  even  with  the  full 


cooperation  of  users,  which  you’ll  never 
get.  You  can’t  possibly  know  enough 
about  every  worker’s  job,  every  business 
process  and  every  cost  to  design,  build 
and  run  systems  that  meet  those  expec¬ 
tations.  But  users  know  the  business. 

In  many  ways,  they  are  the  business. 
You  need  them  to  take  some  control. 
They’re  the  ones  who  know  exactly 
what’s  important  to  the  business.  All 
you  can  do  is  make  is  an  educated 
guess.  So  why  not  start  pushing  that 
control  into  users’  hands? 

Of  course,  there’s  no  way  of  knowing 
exactly  where  that  will  lead.  But  your 
users  might  figure  out  for  themselves 
the  costs  and  trade-offs  of  “push”  tech¬ 
nology  and  badly  designed  Web  sites 
and  running  their  departments  using 
PalmPilots.  And  you  might  end  up  be¬ 
ing  their  technology  partner  —  instead 
of  somebody  they’d  like  to  put  up 
against  a  wall. 

And  like  Steve  Lee,  you  may  find  only 
three  things  you  can  be  sure  of.  Some¬ 
times  you’ll  feel  as  if  your  users  have 
you  over  a  barrel.  You’ll  be  a  little  less 
comfortable.  And  you’ll  find  out  for 
sure  what  your  users  want  —  and  what 
your  business  needs.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld ’s  staff 
columnist.  His  Internet  address  is 
frank_hayes@cw.com. 


HP  to  ship  virtual  Java  clone 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  last  week  said  it  will  ship  a  clone 
of  the  java  virtual  machine  technology  and  class 
libraries  for  the  embedded-systems  market.  The  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.-based  company  said  it  will  license  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  other  vendors  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  Java 
owner  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  charges.  HP’s  “clean 
room”  version  of  the  virtual  machine  is  compliant  with 
Sun’s  Java  Virtual  Machine  and  is  targeted  for  use  in 
low-end  electronic  devices  and  consumer  appliances. 
Sources  at  Sun  said  HP,  like  several  other  vendors,  es¬ 
sentially  is  cloning  its  byte  code  interpreter,  an  engine 
that  runs  the  byte  code  and  represents  about  15%  of 
the  Java  platform.  Microsoft  Corp.,  which  is  the  first 
licensee,  said  it  will  use  HP’s  virtual  machine  technol¬ 
ogy  to  integrate  Java  programming  language  support 
into  its  Windows  CE  operating  environment. 

Nasdaq,  Amex  to  merge 

Officials  at  the  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal¬ 
ers  (NASD)  and  the  American  Stock  Exchange  (Amex) 
approved  a  merger  plan  that  calls  for  the  NASD’s  Nas¬ 
daq  Stock  Market  to  invest  $100  million  in  technology 
to  handle  increased  trading  traffic.  The  two  exchanges 
will  build  a  single  trading  system  that  lets  electronic 
orders  from  around  the  world  flow  over  Nasdaq's  deal¬ 
er  network  to  Amex’s  trading  posts  in  New  York.  The 
merger  would  combine  the  second-  and  third-largest 
stock  markets  in  the  U.S.,  representing  more  than 
6,000  companies  with  a  combined  valuation  in  excess 
of  $2  trillion. 

Bell  would  limit  'net  taxes 

A  proposal  before  Congress  to  impose  a  three-year 
moratorium  on  new  Internet  taxes  gained  the  support 


last  week  of  a  coalition  of  state  and  local  politicians. 
The  legislation  also  would  set  up  a  commission  to  de¬ 
termine  how  individual  states  could  tax  electronic 
commerce.  The  National  Governors’  Association  said 
it  would  back  the  latest  version  of  the  Internet  Tax 
Freedom  Act.  That  boosts  chances  of  the  bill’s  pas¬ 
sage,  observers  said. 

Judge  out  in  DOJ  case 

A  federal  judge  last  week  removed  himself  from  hear¬ 
ing  Microsoft’s  appeal  in  the  antitrust  case  brought  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  justice.  U.S.  Circuit  judge  Lau¬ 
rence  Silberman  cited  Microsoft  stock  holdings  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  attorneys  involved  in  the  case.  Oral  arguments 
are  scheduled  for  April  21. 

Bay  expects  lower  results 

Bay  Networks,  Inc.  officials  said  the  company’s  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  third  quarter  will  drop  because  of  weaker- 
than-expected  demand.  The  officials  said  the  quarter 
ending  March  28  will  show  a  10%  dip  in  sales  from  the 
$645  million  it  recorded  in  the  second  quarter,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  rise  from  the  $513  million  reported  in  the 
third  quarter  a  year  ago.  The  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
networking  vendor  also  said  it  expects  to  take  a  $154 
million  charge  related  to  its  acquisitions  of  New  Oak 
Communications,  Inc.  and  NetStation  Corp. 

U.S.  Robotics  layoffs 

3Com  Corp.  officials  last  week  announced  the  company 
will  lay  off  380  workers  at  former  U.S.  Robotics  sites 
in  the  Chicago  area.  3Com  also  said  former  U.S.  Ro¬ 
botics  President  John  McCartney  will  resign  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  The  layoff  of  230  full-time  workers  and 
150  temporary  staffers  is  the  result  of  streamlining  the 


company’s  manufacturing  operations,  a  3Com  spokes¬ 
woman  said.  3Com,  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  merged  with 
U.S.  Robotics  early  last  year  and  announced  the  layoff 
of  800  U.S.  Robotics  workers  worldwide  last  July. 

Intel:  1-GHz  chip  on  tap 

By  2000,  Intel  Corp.  processors  could  reach  speeds 
higher  than  1  GHz,  company  officials  said  at  the  CeBIT 
trade  show  in  Hanover,  Germany.  Intel  also  demon¬ 
strated  a  700-MHz  Pentium  II  processor.  The  company 
said  it  would  unveil  266-MHz  Pentium  Ms  for  laptops 
next  month,  and  Pentium  Ms  for  high-bandwidth  work¬ 
stations  by  midyear. 

New  Microsoft  database  virus 

Antivirus  maker  Trend  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  said  last 
week  that  it  has  discovered  a  new  virus  that  infects  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  low-end  Access  database.  Access  is  part  of 
the  Microsoft  Office  desktop  suite  of  applications.  A 
Trend  Micro  spokesman  said  the  new  virus  can  spread 
to  other  systems  but  it  doesn’t  destroy  data.  “Our  se¬ 
curity  technicians  are  examining  the  code,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  fix  posted  on  our  Web  site  this  week¬ 
end,”  a  Microsoft  spokesman  said. 

SHORT  TAKES  Microsoft  spent  $1.2  million  lobby¬ 
ing  Congress  and  the  Clinton  administration  during  the 
final  six  months  of  last  year,  nearly  doubling  its  first- 
half  spending,  according  to  the  Campaign  Study  Group 
in  Springfield,  Va.  ...  Microsoft  still  plans  to  ship 
Windows  98,  with  full  integration  for  Internet  Explorer 
4.0,  on  June  25  for  about  the  same  price  ($89  retail)  as 
the  current  Windows  95  operating  system.  At  an  OEM 
briefing  last  week,  Microsoft  also  showcased  new  built- 
in  management  and  troubleshooting  utilities. 


Finally,  something 
for  your  closet  that 
will  always 
be  in  fashion. 


The  SmartSwitch  6000  wiring  closet  switch. 


rniiiimnnumimiiun 


•  LAN/WAN/ATM  from  one  platform 

•  Distributed  switching  and  management  for  maximum  uptime 

•  Layer  3  switching,  broadcast  control,  per-port  RMON,  port  mirroring  and  port 
trunking 

•  High-speed  uplinks  without  sacrificing  port  density 

•  Scales  to  throughput  exceeding  2,000,000  packets  per 
second  with  bandwidth  exceeding  3.2  Gbps 

•  Plug-and-play  for  easy  setup 


The  SmartSwitch  family — including  solutions  for  the  data  center,  wiring  closet,  workgroup  and 
branch  office — supports  all  your  converging  voice,  video  and  data  applications.  And  a  forward 
thinking  design  ensures  they’ll  be  hanging  around  for  the  long  run.  I  hey  Ye  the  simple,  reliable, 
cost-effective  solutions  for  your  business. 

For  more  fashion  tips,  call  your  local  Cabletron  reseller  o;  visa  us  on  the  Web  at 

www.cabletron.com/ smartswitch6000. 

Cabletron  #1  in  customer  satisfaction!* 

caBieiRon 

_ s  YSTems 

The  Complete  Networking  Solution™ 


Corporate:  35  Industrial  Way,  Rochester,  NH  03867  •  603-332-9400  •  www.cablctron.com 


*  based  on  an  independent  >urvey  in  (.amputee World  (IQ/6/97) 
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Aetna  learns  from  previous  integration  snafus 


►  Insurer  to  go  slow  with  New  York  Life  purchase 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 


taking  a  cue  from  its  trouble- 
some  integration  of  U.S. 
Healthcare,  Inc.’s  operations, 
Aetna,  Inc.  is  planning  a  slow 
and  deliberate  systems  transi¬ 
tion  following  its  $1.05  billion 
acquisition  of  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.’s  health  care 
business  last  week. 

Since  Aetna  bought  U.S. 
Healthcare  for  $8.3  billion  in 
1996,  Wall  Street  investors  have 
been  disappointed  by  weak 
earnings.  Meanwhile,  snafus 
caused  by  problems  in  merging 
claims  processing  systems  have 
delayed  payments  to  many  doc¬ 
tors  and  caused  headaches  for 


health  maintenance  organiza¬ 
tion  members. 

Aetna  “is  still  not  out  of  the 
woods  proving  to  [Wall  Street] 
that  they’ve  taken  care  of  all  of 
their  integration  problems’’ 
with  the  U.S.  Healthcare  deal, 
said  Jason  Purpura,  a  health 
care  analyst  at  D.  A.  Davidson  & 
Co.,  a  Great  Falls,  Mont.-based 
investment  bank. 

Aetna  is  taking  a  considerably 
more  deliberate  approach  with 
its  latest  takeover  target,  NYL- 
Care  Health  Plans,  which  the 
Hartford,  Conn.-based  insurer 
announced  its  intent  to  acquire 
last  week. 

Even  though  Aetna  expects  to 
close  the  NYLCare  deal  by  the 


"I  have  yet  to  see  a 
[health  care  industry] 
acquisition  that  has  gone 
smooth." 

-  Ira  Zuckerman,  analyst, 

Nutmeg  Securities 

end  of  this  summer,  the  compa¬ 
ny  plans  to  gradually  add  NYL- 
Care’s  2.2  million  members  and 
systems  to  its  base  of  13.7  mil¬ 
lion  health  care  customers, 
starting  with  smaller  regions 
such  as  the  Carolinas  by  2000, 
said  Richard  L.  Huber,  Aetna’s 
chairman  and  CEO. 

To  maintain  quality  service, 


Aetna  intends  to  integrate 
smaller  groups  of  customers 
first  as  it  rims  NYLCare’s  sys¬ 
tems  parallel  with  its  own. 

Some  analysts  praised  Aet¬ 
na’s  approach,  but  others  raised 
red  flags.  Most  health  care  in¬ 
surers  tend  to  assign  codes  to 
customer  accounts.  Aetna’s 
challenge  will  be  to  keep  those 
codes  separated  between  those 
customers  who  have  been  inte¬ 
grated  and  those  who  haven’t, 
said  Ira  Zuckerman,  an  analyst 
at  Nutmeg  Securities  Ltd.  in 
Westport,  Conn. 

John  Brighton,  Aetna’s  corpo¬ 
rate  chief  information  officer, 
expects  the  customer  code  trans¬ 
fer  to  go  smoothly.  “One  of  the 
things  we  learned  [from  the 
U.S.  Healthcare  integration]  is 


how  and  when”  to  add  member 
IDs  to  the  existing  systems 
“without  disrupting  service,” 
Brighton  said. 

Others  are  more  optimistic. 
NYLCare,  with  $3.1  billion  in 
revenue  last  year,  is  the  largest 
health  maintenance  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Texas,  with  630,000 
members.  The  unit  also  bolsters 
Aetna’s  presence  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  area,  where  NYLCare  has 
470,000  members. 

Aetna  “is  being  more  cau¬ 
tious”  about  its  integration 
plans  with  NYLCare,  “and  I 
think  they’re  trying  to  leam 
from  their  past  lessons” 
with  U.S.  Healthcare,  said  Mar¬ 
jorie  Saint-Aime,  an  analyst  at 
Goldis-Pittsburg  Institutional 
Services  in  Garden  City,  N.Y.  □ 


Whirlpool  to  try  pricing  systems 

CONTINUED  FROM  COVER  1 _ 


Scheduled  to  go  live  in  July, 
the  pricing  software  will  allow 
Whirlpool  to  cut  by  more  than 
half  the  no  days  it  now  takes  to 
reprice  its  entire  product  line  of 
more  than  2,000  models  each 
quarter. 

Most  important,  the  applica¬ 
tion  will  give  the  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich. -based  company  a 
centralized  pricing  structure. 
Previously,  the  company  used 


separate  pricing  models  and 
order  entry  systems  for  each 
Whirlpool  division,  from  small 
appliances  to  large  goods  to 
spare  parts. 

“The  big  driver  for  all  of  this 
is  to  make  Whirlpool  easier  to 
do  business  with,”  said  Bill 
Hester,  a  senior  information 
systems  project  manager  at 
Whirlpool. 

COMPETITIVE  MARKET 

According  to  Nick  Heymann,  an 
industry  analyst  at  Prudential 
Securities.  Inc.  in  New  York,  the 
appliance  market  is  fiercely 
competitive,  with  Whirlpool 
leading  the  pack  in  front  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  in  Louisville,  Ky., 


and  Maytag  in  North  Newton, 
Iowa. 

Combined,  the  three  manu¬ 
facturers  own  about  85%  of  the 
marketplace. 

Companies  such  as  Electrolux 
Corp.,  the  maker  of  Frigidaire, 
and  Raytheon  Co.,  which  makes 
the  Amana  brand,  take  the  rest 
of  the  market  share. 

Heymann  said  Whirlpool’s 
technology  overhaul,  which  also 
includes  imple¬ 
menting  SAP 
AG’s  R/3  and  a 
massive  opera¬ 
tional  reorgani¬ 
zation,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prime 
Whirlpool  for 
the  dishwasher 
wars  in  years  to 
come. 

It  is  also  nec¬ 
essary  as  com¬ 
petitors  such  as  General  Electric 
undergo  their  own  operational 
and  information  technology 
overhaul,  he  added.  Heymann 
estimated  that  the  entire  IT 
overhaul  will  cut  $160  million 
from  Whirlpool's  operational 
budget  over  five  years.  Whirl¬ 
pool  cited  $1.6  billion  in  selling 
and  administrative  costs  last 
year,  up  2.7%  from  1996. 

Although  Whirlpool  wouldn’t 
release  the  exact  budget  of  the 
project,  Hester  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  expects  the  new  pricing  sys¬ 
tem  will  pay  for  itself  within  a 
few  years  “because  the  benefits 
are  so  great,  like  better  manag¬ 
ing  our  pricing  and  reducing 
customer  claims.” 


Historically,  Whirlpool’s  cus¬ 
tomer  claims  usually  resulted 
from  pricing  discrepancies. 
Customers,  ranging  from  mom- 
and-pop  stores  to  mega-retailers 
such  as  Sears  Brand  Central, 
were  quoted  one  price  when 
they  ordered  a  product  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  invoice  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  price  when  the  product 
arrived. 

The  former  approach  made 
finding  information  difficult, 
said  Kathleen  Descamps,  busi¬ 
ness  project  manager  for  Whirl¬ 
pool’s  new  pricing  system. 

“We  would  tell  trading  part¬ 
ners  we  were  going  to  sell  them 
something  at  ‘x’  price,  but  the 
system  was  charging  them  ‘y,’  ” 
Descamps  said.  “So  we  would 
have  to  issue  them  a  credit.  It 
creates  dissatisfied  customers. 
It’s  much  easier  to  say  we  are 
charging  them  ‘x’  and  that  is 
what  is  on  the  invoice.” 

SAME  INFORMATION  FOR  ALL 

With  one  centralized  pricing 
system,  sales  agents  will  be  able 
to  meet  that  goal. 

The  same  information  will  be 
replicated  in  sales  agents’  lap¬ 
tops  for  quick  reference  when 
making  field  calls  to  trading 
partners. 

“They  will  have  the  same 
sales  history  information  that  is 
used  to  make  [production]  fore¬ 
casts,”  Descamps  said,  so  they 
will  have  the  same  information 
to  help  meet  the  forecasts. 

Bruce  Richardson,  an  analyst 
at  Advanced  Manufacturing  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Boston,  said 


Whirlpool's  technology  overhaul  is 
necessary  to  prime  Whirlpool  for  the 
dishwasher  wars  in  years  to  come. 

-Nick  Heymann,  analyst, 

Prudential  Securities 


No  room  for  error 


Whirlpool’s  current  pricing  system  is  highly  dependent  on  spread¬ 
sheets,  a  laborious  and  time-consuming  system. 

Bill  Hester,  project  manager  at  the  appliance  giant,  said  the 
quarterly  job  of  revamping  the  pricing  of  every  product  takes  no 
days  and  is  prone  to  errors.  Pricing  has  to  be  entered  for  every 
product  under  n  different  brand  names. 

“It  took  roughly  180,000  cells  in  the  spreadsheet,”  Hester  said. 
“Since  pricing  is  formula- 
driven,  if  someone  changed 
a  formula,  you  wouldn’t 
know  the  effects  some¬ 
where  else  in  the  spread¬ 
sheet.  It  took  a  lot  of  work 
to  get  the  pricing  masters 
printed.” 

Creating  the  quarterly 
pricing  masters  requires  cal¬ 
culating  new  prices,  review¬ 
ing  them,  printing  them,  re¬ 
viewing  them  again  and 
feeding  them  into  the  old 
mainframe  system.  After 
that,  the  new  pricing  must 
be  mailed,  faxed  and  sent  by 
overnight  delivery  to  trading  partners  and  regional  sales  represen¬ 
tatives,  Hester  said. 

“There  were  a  lot  of  places  where  errors  could  occur,”  Hester 
said.  “So  in  our  new  environment  we  have  one  pricing  table  for  the 
company,  and  one  person  is  the  pricing  administrator.” 

If  a  marketing  manager  needs  to  change  the  price  of  dishwash¬ 
ers  to  match  General  Electric’s  pricing,  that  person  can  now  enter 
the  information,  do  a  profitability  analysis  on  the  change  and  then, 
if  acceptable,  enter  the  new  price. 

“Then  a  message  is  automatically  sent  to  the  pricing  adminis¬ 
trator,  who  sets  up  any  rules  for  the  pricing,  and  as  soon  as  they  hit 
‘enter,’  if  the  pricing  is  effective  today,  the  next  person  that  places 
an  order  gets  that  new  price,"  Hester  said.  —  Randy  Weston 


The  company's  new  pricing 
system  reduces  the  iikeli* 
hood  of  costly  errors 


Whirlpool  is  ahead  of  many 
manufacturers  in  aggressively 
attacking  its  outdated  pricing 
system.  The  faster  a  company 
such  as  Whirlpool  can  react, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  win  cus¬ 
tomers  in  a  rapidly  changing 
market. 


“People  [in  manufacturing] 
are  starting  to  realize  that  pric¬ 
ing  is  everything,”  he  said.  “You 
want  to  do  real-time  pricing  so 
you  can  align  the  street  price  of 
a  product  with  the  actual 
amount  it  costs  you  to  make  a 
product.”  □ 
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And  now  for  the  realities— instead  of 


the  rumors — about  the  future  of 


Digital  technologi os.  The  futu  re  of 

Digital  UNIX*  Open  VMS  and  Alpha 
can  be  summed  up  in  two  phrases: 
Continued  success.  Continued  support. 
These  products  are  at  the  heart  of  the 


aerospace  to  telecommunications,  from 
Wall  Street  to  the  Web. 


.  Tilev  perform  crucial , 

:  ’  '  , 

mission-critical  tasks, 


day  in,  day  out.  And  no 


matter  whose  name  is 


on  our  door,  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 


any  more  rumors  quashed?  For 


computing- UN  IX,  Open  VMS  and 
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Windows  N'l';  Alpha  and  Intel— a  isiA  ?• 


www.digital.com/quash.  \nd  get  rUifhy^-i 
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to  win  in  a  networked  world- 
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Compaq  tries  to 
build  E-credibility 

►  PC  maker  must  prove  itself  to  Web  community 


By  April  Jacobs 


COMPAQ  COMPUTER  Corp. 
this  week  plans  to  jump  into 
the  electronic-commerce  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  suite  of  products  de¬ 
signed  to  help  users  build  busi¬ 
nesses  online. 

But  the  No.  1  PC  maker  must 
convince  users  that  it  is  more 
than  a  PC  and  server  company, 
users  and  analysts  said. 

At  JamTV  Corp.,  an  online 
site  for  music  and  Rolling  Stone 
magazine  features,  Compaq’s 
ProLiant  E -Commerce  Server 
and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Com¬ 
merce  Server  software  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  technology  for  a  new 
online  store. 

The  store  is  slated  to  go  live  in 
two  weeks  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  at  www.jamtv.com. 

Mike  Udrow,  chief  technology 
officer  at  JamTV,  said  Compaq 
was  providing  his  Chicago- 
based  company  with  an  easy 
way  to  set  up  a  commerce  Web 
site. 


JamTV,  a  music  site,  used  Compaq's  Pro 
Liant  E-Commerce  Server  to  build  its  on¬ 
line  store  (pictured  above) 


"The  benefit  for  us  is  that  we 
have  already  developed  our  ex¬ 
isting  site  using  Microsoft  tools 
and  Compaq  Web  servers,  so 
when  we  found  this  was  avail¬ 
able  as  a  package,  we  could  be 
confident  that  it  would  work,” 
Udrow  said. 

He  estimated  the  company’s 
start-up  costs  to  be  about 
Sly.ooo  for  a  site  that  could 
handle  several  thousand  trans¬ 
actions  per  day. 

READY  FOR  TAKEOFF 

"It  will  start  out  slow,  but  the 
more  we  can  offer,  the  better. 
And  we  expect  that  to  be  driven 


by  the  interest  of  the  people  who 
are  coming  to  the  site,”  Udrow 
said. 

In  addition  to  using  Com¬ 
merce  Server,  Compaq’s  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  package  uses 
other  pieces  of  technology  that 
allow  for  secure  transaction 
processing  and  the  design  of 
Web  sites. 

Users  who  are  less  familiar 
with  the  world  of  Web  com¬ 
merce  said  they  may  have  more 
difficulty  accepting  Compaq  as 
it  attempts  to  break  new  ground. 

Hugh  Allan,  manager  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  at  Dun¬ 
lop  Tire  Corp.  in  Amherst,  N.Y., 
buys  Compaq  desktops  and 
servers. 

Dunlop  is  looking  at  the  Web 
as  an  alternative  to  its  electronic 
data  interchange  business-to- 
business  network  connections. 

NEW  IMAGE 

But  Compaq  isn’t  the  first  ven¬ 
dor  that  springs  to  mind,  he 
said.  “I  just  don’t  think  of  Com¬ 
paq  in  those 
terms,”  said  Al¬ 
lan,  calling  the 
vendor’s  move  to 
electronic  com¬ 
merce  a  "huge 
paradigm  shift.” 

The  skepti¬ 
cism  about  Com¬ 
paq  is  under¬ 
standable,  said 
Mildred  Wulff, 
an  analyst  at  Ju¬ 
piter  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  in 
New  York. 

“They  haven’t 
been  a  player  in 
this  space,  but 
their  success  will 
also  depend  on  how  hard  they 
initially  push,”  she  said. 

Compaq’s  biggest  competi¬ 
tor  will  be  IBM,  which  al¬ 
ready  provides  a  comprehensive 
electronic-commerce  package, 
Wulff  said. 

Compaq  eventually  may  tap 
existing  technologies  from  its 
acquisition  of  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp. 

But  Digital,  which  claims 
600  customers  and  $1  billion  in 
revenue  from  electronic  com¬ 
merce,  isn't  considered  a  heavy 
hitter,  observers  said. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  also  is 
making  a  play  in  the  market.  □ 


Antispam  sendmail  piques  user  interest 


FAOs 


The  scoop 
on  sendmail 


Q:  What  is  sendmail? 

A:  A  freeware  program  used  to  route  about  75%  of  E-maii  mes¬ 
sages  on  the  Internet. 

Q:  Who  uses  it? 

A:  It  is  the  standard  at  universities,  Internet  service  providers  and 
other  places  where  Unix  has  a  stronghold.  But  most  large  compa¬ 
nies  have  sendmail  somewhere  in  their  E-mail  backbone,  usually 
linking  companies’  internal  E-mail  systems  to  the  Internet. 

Q:  How  will  the  commercial  version  of  send  mail  be  different 
from  the  freeware  version? 

A:  The  commercial  version  will  include  graphical  tools  for  simpli¬ 
fied  setup  and  administration,  plus  support.  Emeryville,  Calif.- 
based  Sendmail,  Inc.  will  continue  to  give  away  a  freeware  version. 

Q:  Which  products  will  the  commercial  version  of  sendmail 
compete  with? 

A:  Sendmail  will  compete  with  Internet  mail  servers  from  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Software.com.  and  Netscape  Communications  Corp. 
It  also  will  go  head-to-head  with  Internet  gateways  from  Lotus  and 
Microsoft. 


added.  Few  expect  sendmail  to 
steal  business  from  messaging 
heavyweights  such  as  Microsoft 
and  Lotus,  which  control  the 
E-mail  desktops  and  servers  in 
most  companies.  For  one  thing, 
sendmail  lacks  the  directory  ser¬ 
vices  and  collaborative  features 
big  companies  need. 

"We  moved  to  Exchange  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  tight  integra¬ 
tion  between  our  E-mail  system 
and  our  directory,”  said  Kirk 
Reeves,  systems  engineer  at  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Frankfurt,  Ky. 

CORRECTING  FOR  LIMITS 

Indeed,  officials  at  Sendmail 
said  they  initially  will  target  In¬ 
ternet  service  providers  with 
their  commercial  offering. 

Sendmail  could  also  appeal  to 
companies  that  increasingly  are 
relying  on  Internet  messaging 
to  stay  in  touch  with  trading 
partners  and  customers. 

“Sendmail  is  more  robust 
and  reliable  than  the  leading 
E-mail  systems,”  said  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man,  chairman  of  the  Internet 
Mail  Consortium,  an  industry 
group  in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  “It’s 
also  more  limited,  and  it's  hard 
to  configure.” 

It  currently  takes  a  Unix  guru 
to  set  up  sendmail,  said  Greg 
Olson,  CEO  of  Emeryville, 
Calif. -based  Sendmail.  The  com¬ 
mercial  version  will  address  that 
issue  by  providing  graphical  ad¬ 
ministration  tools,  plus  a  net¬ 
work  of  service  providers,  he 


said.  Today,  if  you  have  a  techni¬ 
cal  question  about  sendmail, 
you  can  log  in  to  a  World  Wide 
Web  site  ( www.sendmail.org )  and 
get  free  support  from  a  network 
of  volunteers. 

“The  support  is  actually  quite 
good,  but  the  model  doesn’t  cut 
it  for  the  corporate  market,” 
Olson  said.  Some  users  said 
sendmail’s  past  security  holes 
will  keep  it  off  their  networks, 
though  analysts  said  many  of 
the  software’s  kinks  have  been 
worked  out. 


Philip  Carden,  a  managing 
consultant  at  Renaissance 
Worldwide,  Inc.  in  Hoboken, 
N.J.,  said  there  have  been  about 
lo  major  security  advisories 
about  sendmail  over  the  past 
five  years  but  no  major  glitches 
in  the  past  I5  months  or  so. 

“In  some  ways,  I  think  that 
puts  sendmail  in  a  stronger  po¬ 
sition,”  Carden  said.  "People 
have  had  years  to  come  up  with 
creative  ways  [to  attack  it].”  □ 
Senior  editor  Sharon  Machlis 
contributed  to  this  story. 


Spam-fighters  see  fix  at  end  of  tunnel 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolslci 


for  the  past  year,  the  battle 
to  stop  junk  electronic  mail 
has  looked  bleak.  Federal  leg¬ 
islation  efforts  have  stalled, 
and  spammers  regularly  have 
proved  they  can  outsmart 
E-mail  fdters. 

But  antispam  advocates 
said  they  are  encouraged  by 
new  state  bills  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  improved  filters  in  the 
popular  sendmail  package 
and  other  Internet  E-mail 
servers. 

“There’s  hope  again  that 
there  may  someday  be  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  spam,”  said  J.  D.  Falk, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Coalition 
Against  Unsolicited  Commer¬ 
cial  E-Mail,  an  industry  group 


fighting  for  curbs  on  spam. 
“People  realize  how  big  a 
problem  [spam]  is  and  are 
now  willing  to  deal  with  it.” 

Spam  accounts  for  about 
lo%  of  all  E-mail  traffic, 
according  to  Computerworld 
research. 

Though  a  federal  law  ban¬ 
ning  spam  isn’t  expected  any 
time  soon,  Falk  and  other 
antispam  advocates  are  reas¬ 
sured  by  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  earlier  this  month  in 
California. 

The  bill  lets  Internet  service 
providers  sue  spammers  for 
up  to  $15,000  per  day  if  their 
networks  are  used  without 
provider  permission. 

“Something  like  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  bill  on  a  larger  scale 
would  really  help  quite  a  bit,” 


Falk  said.  Spammers  also  may 
have  a  harder  time  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  more  elaborate  filters 
that  many  Internet  mail  com¬ 
panies  are  adding  to  their 
servers,  industry  watchers 
said. 

For  example,  sendmail, 
which  routes  most  of  the 
E-mail  on  the  Internet,  is 
gaining  tools  in  its  upcoming 
Version  8.9  that  will  let 
administrators  design  a  multi¬ 
level  filtering  system  thought 
to  be  more  powerful  than 
most  on  the  market  today. 

“That  will  spur  other  [Inter¬ 
net  E-mail]  companies  to  add 
more  filtering,”  predicted 
Paul  Hoffman,  chairman  of 
the  Internet  Mail  Consortium 
industry  group  in  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.  □ 
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License  management  standard  proposed 

CONTINUED  FROM  COVER  1 _ 


platform,  usage-based  licensing  models. 
It  would  also  centralize  and  automate  li¬ 
cense  management. 

“The  goal  is  to  sell  software  a  little  like 
electricity,  where  individual  characteris¬ 
tics  of  usage  are  measured  on  a  regular 
basis  to  make  sure  that  the  vendor  and 
user  are  in  compliance  with  license 
terms,”  said  Doug  Balog,  program  direc¬ 
tor  of  IBM’s  S/390  product  development 
team. 

Guide’s  specification  would  standard¬ 
ize  the  programming  interface  that  appli¬ 
cations  use  to  access  licensing  services. 
That  would  provide  a  consistent  way  for 
developers  to  incorporate  hooks  and 
identifying  code  in  their  software  to  track 
its  use.  “It  will  be  great  to  have  standard 
usage-based  pricing,”  especially  as  com¬ 
panies  keep  consolidating  more  applica¬ 
tions  on  big  servers,  said  James  Moser, 
manager  of  technical  services  at 
Duquesne  Light  Co.  in  Pittsburgh. 

Then  again,  such  standards  will  work 
only  if  large  users  pressure  vendors  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  and  there  is  broad  cross-industry 
support,  warned  John  Young,  an  analyst 
at  The  Clipper  Group,  Inc.  in  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

The  initiative  comes  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  growing  sense  of  urgency 
among  information  systems  depart¬ 
ments  to  curb  spiralling  software  costs. 
Those  costs  can  account  for  up  to  half  of 
a  company’s  total  information  technol¬ 
ogy  budget. 

Some  previous  standardization  at¬ 
tempts  failed  to  gain  much  momentum 
because  they  were  far  too  proprietary, 
limited  in  scope  or  both,  Young  said. 

The  2,500-member  Chicago-based  So¬ 
ciety  for  Information  Management  for 
several  years  has  advocated  for  sweeping 
license  management  changes.  And  as  far 
back  as  1992,  20  key  vendors,  including 
Microsoft  Corp.,  Novell,  Inc.  and  Lotus 
Development  Corp.,  agreed  to  standard¬ 
ize  on  a  common  licensing  specification 
through  the  Software  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Many  licensing  schemes  currently  are 
based  on  the  capacity  of  the  hardware  on 
which  the  software  runs,  rather  than  ac¬ 
tual  usage  of  the  software. 

"So  I  may  have  a  reporting  tool  that  is 
only  being  used  by  10  people,  but  be¬ 


cause  I  consolidated  it  on  a  150  MIPS 
[mainframe]  system,  I  will  end  up  having 
to  pay  more”  than  if  it  were  running  on  a 
smaller  server,  Moser  said. 

Guide’s  effort  would  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  remedying  such  situations  by  let¬ 


ting  users  pay  for  only  as  much  software 
as  they  use. 

The  user  group’s  effort  promises  to  be 
different  from  previous  attempts,  said 
Jim  Lackey,  head  of  the  Guide  project  and 
IT  director  for  the  Government  of  British 


Columbia  in  Victoria,  Canada. 

For  one  thing,  the  initiative  has  the 
support  of  the  influential  Open  Group. 
Also,  the  standards  are  being  jointly  de¬ 
fined  with  vendors  such  as  IBM,  Boole  & 
Babbage,  Inc.,  BMC  Software,  Inc.Isogon 
Corp.  and  Gradient  Technologies. 

To  encourage  broader  industry  partici¬ 
pation,  Guide  is  recommending  a  brand¬ 
ing  program  to  identify  vendors  that  are 
compliant  with  the  standard.  □ 


WELATEDLINKS 


For  these  and  other  related  links,  go  to: 
wivu>2.computerworlcl.com/home/ 
onlir\ec)6q7.nsf/AII/gyo^2licenselink 

■-Guide  Software  License  Use 
Management  Project: 

www.guide.org/em/lum.htm"> 

•-Software  Licensing  &  License 
Management  Resource  Guide: 

www.globetrotter.com/resource.htm 

■-SoftScanTM: 

www. bsa.org/softscan/softscon.html 


What’s  in  yOUt 


Introducing  Universal  Directory.  The  first 
tool  to  help  users  search,  understand  and  take 
full  advantage  of  your  data  warehouse. 


Data  warehouses  and  data  marts.  In  theory,  an  incredible 
resource  for  your  users. 

But  how  do  you  encourage  users  to  actually  use  the 
warehouse?  Help  them  understand  what's  there? 

Where  it  came  from?  How  often  it's  updated?  And  how 
do  you  and  your  development  team  keep  track  of  it  all? 

Universal  Directory’”  is  an  information  directory  that  gives 
users  an  easy-to-use  "Yellow  Pages”  about  your  warehouse. 
Its  powerful  search  engine  lets  users  find,  understand  and 
take  advantage  of  information 
assets  wherever  they  may 
reside.  Helping  them  use  the 
warehouse  more.  And  ensur¬ 
ing  a  better  return  on  your 
warehouse  investment. 
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▲  An  intelligent  search  engine  lets 
users  explore  information  assets  rt 
the  waretiouse.  and  beyond. 


For  your  IS  team,  Universal  Directory  speeds  warehouse 
development  and  management.  Giving  you  a  central  place 


to  store  data  definitions  like  origin  and  physical  location. 
It's  deployed  easily  on  corporate  intranets  using  a 
Java-based  explorer. 

Universal  Directory.  Because  the  more 
your  ware¬ 


house  gets 
used,  the 


The 

Data  Warehouse 
Yellow  Pages 


more  successful  it  is  Get  our 
free  guide:  "Bridging  the  Data 
Warehousing  Credibility  Gap"  by  visit¬ 
ing  www.logicworks.com.  Or  cal! 
Outside  the  U.S..  call  (609)  514-1177 
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Next  Domino  server  goes  into  beta 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.  last  Week 

began  a  widespread  beta  test  of  the  next 
release  of  its  document  management 
software  for  its  Domino  messaging  and 


application  servers,  company  officials 
said. 

Domino. Doc  2.0  has  several  enhance¬ 
ments  that  make  it  more  useful  to  large 
companies,  beta  testers  said.  The  up¬ 
grade  supports  a  feature  called  distrib¬ 


uted  locking  that  lets  companies  store 
document  repositories  on  distributed 
servers. 

With  Domino.Doc  2.0,  companies  will 
have  a  lot  more  flexibility  in  the  way  they 
set  up  document  systems  based  on 


Things  they  never  tell  you  when  you  buy  enterprise  software. 

II  will  grow  your  business 
in  more  ways  than  one. 


Get  ready  to  staff  up.  Most  enterprise  software 
is  so  complex,  even  small  business  changes  require 
big  help  from  the  IT  department.  Say  you  open 
a  new  office.  Got  to  call  in  the  programmers. 
Move  into  a  new  market,  call  in  the  programmers. 
Acquire  another  company,  call  in  the  programmers. 
You  even  need  programmers  just  to  rearrange 
your  users’  screens. 

Thankfully,  there’s  one  way  to  avoid  being 
overrun  by  technology.  J.D.  Edwards  enterprise 


software.  The  solution  that’s  so  much  simpler, 
business  managers  can  very  often  make  changes 
all  by  themselves.  Only  J.D.  Edwards  neatly  separates 
your  business  applications  from  your  technology.  So 
adapting  to  change  is  easier.  Modifications  are 
easier.  Your  IT  people  get  back  to  doing  what 
they  do  best.  And  you  can  use  those  extra  offices  for 
staff  that  will  really  grow  your  business.  That’s  how 
enterprise  software  ought  to  be.  To  find  out  more, 
call  1-800-727-5333  or  visit  www.jdedwards.com. 


IDEdwards 

Enterprise  Software 

How  it  ought  to  be~ 

Copyright <  J.D.  Edwards  World  Source  Company,  1998.  JD.  Id  wards  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  J.D.  Fd  wards  &  Company. 


Domino,  said  John  White,  a  senior  man¬ 
ager  for  groupware  at  JPL  International, 
Inc.  in  Waterloo,  Ontario.  White  is  test¬ 
ing  the  product. 

Users  can  now  spread  out  repositories 
over  several  locations  or  have  replicas  of 
repositories  at  several  sites,  he  said. 

“[Domino.Doc  2.0]  is  also  a  lot  more 
flexible  in  the  way  it  lets  you  store  docu¬ 
ments  in  folders,”  White  said.  Perfor¬ 
mance  improvements  and  a  new  appli¬ 
cation  programming  interface  for 
customizing  the  software  also  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  upgrade,  which  is  slated  to 
ship  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter. 

The  first  release  of  Domino.Doc  fo¬ 
cused  on  allowing  groups  of  people 
to  author  and  view  documents  from 
World  Wide 


Projections  from 
Boston-based  Delphi 
Group,  Inc.  put  1997 
worldwide  revenue  for 
document  management 
software  at  $428  mil¬ 
lion,  up  from  $341  mil¬ 
lion  in  1996. 


Web  browsers, 

Notes  clients 
and  other  desk¬ 
top  applica¬ 
tions,  Lotus  of¬ 
ficials  pointed 
out.  The  up¬ 
grade  leverages 
Notes’  group- 
ware  features, 

allowing  a  document  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  author’s  peers  and  supervisors. 

Lotus  officials  confirmed  that  the 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  company  also  is 
prepping  an  imaging  client  for  Domino.¬ 
Doc  that  will  let  users  scan,  view  and 
edit  documents  from  a  Notes  client  or 
Web  browser. 

Pricing  wasn’t  available  for  that  client 
or  the  Domino.Doc  2.0  upgrade. 

Several  users  said  Domino.Doc  ap¬ 
peals  to  them  because  they  can  add  doc¬ 
ument  management  applications  to  their 
Notes  network. 

Notes’  biggest  competitor,  Microsoft 
Exchange,  lacks  a  Microsoft  Corp.-brand¬ 
ed  document  management  package,  al¬ 
though  such  add-ons  are  available  from 
third  parties. 

Novell,  Inc.’s  GroupWise,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  built-in  document  man¬ 
agement  capabilities  that  come  bundled 
at  no  extra  charge. 


NEW  TO  DOMINO.DOC 


l  Distributed  locking,  which  lets 
companies  run  document 
repositories  on  multiple  servers 

I  New  API 

I  Performance  improvements 

“[The  Domino.Doc  approach}  is  defi¬ 
nitely  more  economical  than  bringing  in 
another  product  if  you  are  already  sup¬ 
porting  Notes,"  said  Daniel  Gilleese, 
manager  of  information  systems  at  Wil¬ 
son  Learning  Corp.  in  Eden  Prairie, 
Minn.  The  company  is  considering 
using  Domino.Doc  to  manage  some  of 
the  education  material  it  publishes. 

But  that  tight  Notes  integration  pre¬ 
sents  some  challenges,  Gilleese  said.  “If 
we  put  in  [Domino.Doc],  we’re  looking 
at  changing  the  capacity  requirements 
for  our  Domino  servers,”  he  said. 

The  company  currently  manages  its 
documents  on  Novell  file  servers.  □ 


3Corrt  SertfA 


aim 


Introducing  the  3Com  suite  of  server-optimized 
networking  products.  Better  throughput.  More  rohudt. 
What  better  way  to  top  off  your  oerver? 


Availability3 


We’ve  scaled  the  heights  of  network  know¬ 
how  to  bring  you  the  new  definitive  collection 
of  server-optimized  networking  products. 

Your  network  servers  work  overtime  to  keep 
every  bit  of  business-critical  data  intact  and 
flowing  smoothly.  To  help  avoid  server 
burnout,  or  costly  network  downtime,  rely 
on  server  networking  products  from  the 
worldwide  networking  leader:  3Com. 

Our  ATM,  FDDI,  Fast  Ethernet  and  Gigabit 
server  network  interface  cards  (NICs)  work 
seamlessly  with  our  award  winning  hubs  and 
switches  to  ensure  the  fastest,  most  reliable 
access  to  business-critical  information  through 
out  the  enterprise  and  over  the  Internet  by 
relieving  pressure  on  your  existing  servers. 
The  result  is  maximized  throughput  with 
minimized  drain  on  CPU  power. 

From  the  reliability  of  resilient  links  and  self- 
healing  drivers  to  the  intelligence  of  Dynamic 
Acce^/'  software  optimizing  your  network 
performance,  control  and  management,  3Com 
server  networking  products  see  to  it  that  your 
cost  of  ownership  never  goes  sky-high.  So  as 
your  business  reaches  for  the  top  and  your 
network  grows,  3Com  gives  you  a  secure 
foothold  to  achieving  every'  goal. 


Call  1-888-906-3COM,  ext.  130 

www.3com.com/stakingclaim/cw.html 


Server-optimized  NICs,  along  \»ijh  3Com 
bubo  and  switches  are  designed 
specifically  to  relieve  traffic  pressure 
on  your  servers. 


& 
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These  days,  managing  applications  is  harder  than  ever. 

From  change  management  and  deployment  to  performance  monitoring  and 
event  management,  today's  applications  come  with  all  kinds  of  requirements. 

And  each  one  has  a  direct  impact  on  reliability,  availability,  high  performance, 
and  serviceability. 

That's  why  any  application  is  really  only  as  good  as  the  management  software 
that's  behind  it. 

And  why  95%  of  the  Fortune  500  chose  Unicenter®  TNG™  to  manage  their 
applications. 

Unicenter  TNG  Is  A  Single,  Complete, 

Integrated  Solution  For  Enhanced  Management 
And  Control  Ot  All  Your  Applications. 

Whether  it's  for  an  off-the-shelf  software  package  or  your  own  home-grown 
applications,  Unicenter®  really  does  it  all.  It  offers  everything 
you  need,  including  change  and  configuration  management, 
software  distribution,  security,  backup/recovery,  event 
monitoring  and  management,  performance  management, 
scheduling,  and  help  desk. 

You  can  instrument  your  applications  without  having  to 
modify  them.  And  by  managing  both  the  applications  as  well 
as  the  computing  infrastructure  in  which  these  applications 
run— Unicenter  TNG  ensures  optimal  availability,  scalability, 
and  manageability  of  your  business-critical  applications. 

In  short,  you  can  expect  some  amazing  results! 


Call  1-888-UNICENTER  or  visit  www.cai.com 


(Zqmputer® 

r$$$QOMES 

Software  s^oerior  by  design. 
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IS/husiness  liaison  jobs  face  political  pitfalls 


CONTINUED  FROM  COVER  1 

The  IS/business  liaison  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  an  utter  failure  at 
some  companies.  Others  have 
gotten  the  concept  to  work,  but 
after  much  trial  and  error  and 
fine-tuning  of  responsibilities. 

Dean  Meyer,  president  of 
N.  Dean  Meyer  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  IS 
management  consulting  firm, 
said  adding  relationship  manag¬ 
ers  is  “a  good  idea  that  is  usually 
poorly  implemented.” 

But  chief  information  officers 
keep  trying  to  make  that  idea 
work  because  the  alternative 
may  be  to  outsource  the  whole 
IS  department  if  business  dis¬ 
satisfaction  gets  any  worse.  A 
study  by  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  shows  that 
about  30%  of  U.S.  companies 
have  IS/business  relationship 
managers. 

“If  IS  staffs  don’t  become 
more  productive  and  deliver 
high-payoff  applications,  they 
will  die,”  said  Jim  Hatch,  CIO  at 
Case  Corp.,  a  construction 
equipment  maker  in  Racine, 
Wis.  Hatch  recently  reorganized 
his  900-person  IS  department, 
putting  about  45  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  manager  role. 

Hatch  expects  to  see  a  20%  to 
30%  improvement  in  IS  produc¬ 
tivity  within  three  years,  which 
means  more  completed,  suc¬ 
cessful  IS  projects.  He  also 
hopes  his  IS  department’s 
mediocre  satisfaction  rating 
among  end  users  will  improve. 

POLITICAL  ARENA 

What  is  it  like  to  be  an  IS/busi¬ 
ness  go-between?  “My  job  is 
80%  to  90%  political  and  10% 
technical,”  said  Michael  Bell, 
business  information  officer  at 
the  drug  regulatory  affairs  divi¬ 
sion  of  Novartis  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cals  Corp.  in  East  Hanover,  N.J. 
“I  listen  to  what  everyone  has  to 
say,  and  in  the  end,  I’m  almost 
like  a  judge.” 

In-house  relationship  manag¬ 
ers  —  who  actually  have  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  titles,  such  as  account 
manager,  business  consultant 
or  business  information  officer 
—  help  the  business  communi¬ 
ty  determine  its  IS  needs  and  ar¬ 
ticulate  those  needs  to  IS.  For 
example,  they  might  help  a  divi¬ 
sion  determine  if  it  needs  to 
install  groupware,  but  they 
wouldn’t  recommend  a  specific 
system. 

The  reasons  for  failure  vary 
by  company  and  include  turf 
battles,  communication  bottle¬ 
necks,  unclear  roles  and  lack  of 

authority. 


Relationship  managers  were 
not  successful  at  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.-based  Blockbuster  En¬ 
tertainment  Corp.  when  the  vid¬ 
eo  store  giant  tried  the  concept 
in  1995. 

The  problem  was  that  IS  liai¬ 
sons  to  Blockbuster’s  business 
units  didn’t  really  report  to  any¬ 
one.  “That  makes  it  difficult  to 
get  someone  to  stay  motivated,” 
said  H.  Scott  Barrett,  former 
CIO  at  Blockbuster,  who  joined 
Republic  Industries,  Inc.  across 
town  as  CIO  this  past  summer. 

In  one  of  Blockbuster’s  busi¬ 
ness  divisions,  the  relationship 
manager  and  his  corresponding 
IS  contact  were  unable  to  work 
through  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  their  business  roles,  Bar¬ 
rett  said.  He  said  he  is  now 
more  inclined  to  let  business- 
savvy  senior  IS  managers  work 
directly  with  business  units. 

Progressive  Insurance  in 
Mayfield,  Ohio,  adopted  the  re¬ 
lationship  manager  concept  and 
then  threw  it  out. 

The  relationship  managers 
“didn’t  understand  the  technical 
side,”  said  Jerry  Winchell,  con¬ 
troller  at  the  14,000-employee 
firm.  “Instead  of  making  things 
easier,  they  made  them  harder.” 

In  place  of  relationship  man- 


Source:  Structural  Cybernetics  by  N.  Dean  Meyer 

agers,  the  company  now  has 
what  it  calls  “process  leaders,” 
who  oversee  individual  business 
processes,  such  as  claims  pro¬ 
cessing,  and  lead  a  team  that  in¬ 
cludes  an  IS  executive  and  appli¬ 
cation  team. 

An  ongoing  debate  is  whether 
relationship  managers  should 
come  from  IS  or  the  business 
units  and  whether  they  should 
be  considered  part  of  the  IS  or- 


Former  Blockbuster  CIO 


H.  Scott  Barrett  says  he  is 
more  inclined  to  let 
business-sawy  senior  IS 
managers  work  directly 
with  busineess  units 

ganization  or  not. 

Meyer  said  companies  should 
draw  half  their  contingent  of  re¬ 
lationship  managers  from  the 
business  population  and  the 
other  half  from  IS. 

Even  then,  it  can  be  hard  to 
get  buy-in  from  both  sides. 

Chris  Arena,  now  year  2000 
project  manager  at  Conectiv,  a 
utility  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  held 
the  relationship  manager  job  in 
1993  at  Atlantic  Energy,  Inc., 


which  merged  with  Delmarva 
Power  &  Light  Co.  to  form  Co¬ 
nectiv  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  “I 
reported  to  IT,  and  I  didn’t  get 
the  respect  from  the  business 
community,”  Arena  said. 

At  the  same  time,  Arena 
was  unsuccessful  at  negotiating 
service-level  agreements  with 
the  business  units  “because  I 
couldn’t  get  the  IT  people  to 
commit,”  he  said. 


The  utility  still  uses  relation¬ 
ship  managers,  but  it  has  elevat¬ 
ed  the  position  to  a  more  senior 
management  level  to  boost  their 
credibility  with  both  IS  and  the 
business  units. 

According  to  Meta  Group,  the 
average  salary  for  a  senior  rela¬ 
tionship  manager  is  about 
$78,000,  but  several  companies 
said  they  have  had  to  up  the  ante 
—  bringing  in  high-level  people 
who  command  salaries  of 
$120,000  to  $160,000  —  to  fill 
the  job. 

BUSINESS-SIDE  CHALLENGES 

Plucking  relationship  managers 
from  the  end-user  community 
presents  its  own  challenges. 

Detroit  Medical  Center’s  in¬ 
formation  services  division  last 
September  recruited  eight  nurs¬ 
es,  physicians  and  hospital  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  act  as  IS  liaisons 
to  their  respective  departments. 

“Operations  committee” 
members  are  responsible  for  re¬ 
laying  the  impact  of  systems  de¬ 
velopment  and  business  process 
re-engineering  to  their  peers, 
said  Terrence  P.  Carroll,  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  the  Troy, 
Mich.-based  hospital  group. 

Dr.  David  L.  Bouwman,  50,  is 
splitting  his  time  between  being 
an  IS  liaison  with  other  physi¬ 
cians  and  his  role  as  vice  chief  of 
surgery  at  the  affiliated  Harper 
Hospital  in  Detroit. 

Working  two  long  days  each 
week  with  the  IS  group  and 
spending  the  rest  of  his  time  as 
a  surgeon  has  been  a  difficult 
balancing  act  for  Bouwman. 
“It’s  very  challenging  because 
patient  obligations  take  real 
time  and  take  precedence  over 
scheduled  meeting  time”  with 
the  operations  committee,  said 
Bouwman,  who  also  is  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  breast  cancer  center. 

Plus,  Bouwman  has  to  deal 
with  the  guilt  when  he  gets  a 
telephone  call  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  consult  on  a  patient 
emergency  and  has  to  pass  it 
on  to  another  physician.  “I  feel 
like  a  benched  player  in  the 
middle  of  an  important  game,” 
he  said. 

Indeed,  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  takes  a  special  breed:  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  intimate  with 
the  company’s  business,  yet 
technically  savvy.  Even  with  the 
right  mix  of  skills,  it  can  be  a 
challenge,  veterans  said. 

“At  times,  you  have  both  sides 
hating  you,  but  your  job  is  to 
look  after  the  end  user  and  end- 
user  management  to  make  sure 
their  IT  needs  are  being  met,” 
said  Mike  Fleming,  strategic 


Dow's  switcheroo 

Dow  Chemical  Corp.  in  Mid¬ 
land,  Mich.,  is  one  of  many 
companies  that  has  re¬ 
vamped  its  approach  to  rela¬ 
tionship  management  to 
make  it  work. 

Christine  DeBurton,  a  busi¬ 
ness  IS  manager  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  emulsion  polymers 
and  polyurethane  business 
units,  used  to  work  for  the  IS 
department  and  spent  very  lit¬ 
tle  time  working  with  the 
business  unit. 

But  that  changed  after  Dow 
re-examined  and  refocused 
its  IS  liaison  program  to  have 
the  liaison  officers  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  business  units. 

Last  summer,  DeBurton 
and  the  other  IS  business 
managers  were  given  specific 
responsibilities  such  as  en¬ 
suring  that  each  business 
unit  has  an  information  tech¬ 
nology  plan,  measuring  the 
benefits  of  business  IT  proj¬ 
ects  and  monitoring  compli¬ 
ance  with  service-level  agree¬ 
ments. 

DeBurton,  a  23-year  Dow 
veteran  said  she  likes  the 
change.  Previously,  her  key  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  to  market  IS 
services  to  the  business  units. 
Under  the  new  regime,  her 
key  role  is  to  work  with  busi¬ 
ness  managers  to  plan  their 
IT  strategies. 

“Personally,  I’m  a  lot  happi¬ 
er  being  inside  the  business, 
because  in  IS  we  tended  to 
get  further  and  further  away 
from  the  people  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  serve  as  we  built  these 
huge,  global  systems,"  De¬ 
Burton  said. 

Tommy  Block,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dow’s  emulsion  poly¬ 
mers  business  unit,  said  he 
likes  the  new  structure. 

“Almost  immediately, 
Christine’s  objective  was  to 
learn  our  business  strategy 
and  then  integrate  IT  solu¬ 
tions  into  the  business  —  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  sell  me  [IT] 
solutions  I  wasn’t  even  sure  I 
needed,”  he  said. 

—  Thomas  Hoffman  and 
Barb  Cole-Comolski 


consultant  at  SmithKline  Bee- 
cham  PLC’s  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  division  in  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa.,  which  has  used  re¬ 
lationship  managers  for  15 
years. 

“The  job  really  becomes 
difficult  when  IS  fails  to  provide 
service,”  Firming  said.  “At  that 
point,  you  are  viewed  as  part 
of  IS  by  the  end-user  commu¬ 
nity.”  □ 


WHY  RELATIONSHIP  MANAGERS  FAIL 


►  They  lack  the  stature  or  business  knowledge  to  win  the 
respect  of  company  executives 

►  They  make  commitments  for  others 

►  They  become  a  communication  bottleneck,  demanding 
that  all  contact  with  executives  go  through  them 

►  They  encroach  on  the  turf  of  information  technologists 
or  business  executives 

►  They  see  their  role  as  defending  the  business's  interest 
against  the  rest  of  the  organization  rather  than 
mediating  between  the  IS  and  business  groups 

►  They  fail  to  add  value;  others  in  the  organization  fail  to 
see  the  value  of  the  relationship  manager 

►  They  charge  for  services  that  should  be  free, 
departments  refuse  to  pay  due  to  lack  of  funding  and 
the  function  is  eliminated 

►  Technologists  fail  to  reserve  sufficient  time  to  work 
with  them 
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S  .S  Software...#!  in  Decision  Support 


Data  Warehousing 


Data  Mining 


IVtore  than  3.5  million  decision 
makers  around  the  world  trust 
SAS  software  to  deliver  reliable, 
timely,  and  consistent  information 
to  drive  their  businesses  forward. 

No  wonder  Software  Magazine 
chose  SAS  Institute  as  the  Best 
Decision  Support  Tools  Company. 

Your  Free  Guide  to 
Today’s  Hottest 
Business  Solutions 


The  World  Wide  Web 


OLAP/Dusiness  Intelligence 


V isit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web, 
or  give  us  a  call,  for  an  overview 
of  SAS  Institutes  award-winning 
strategies  for  data  warehousing, 
data  mining,  multidimensional  data 
analysis  (OLAP),  Web  enablement, 
and  more.  Not  to  mention  our  new 
business  solutions  for  your  financial, 
human  resources,  and  IT  systems 
management  needs. 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com  www.sas.com/solutions/  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Replace  motherbc 
Then  go  on  to  peri 


Introducing  Toshiba’s  new  Equium 
7000  series  with  the  Intel  Pentium*  II 
processor.  Built  into  each 
desktop  is  a  unique  Instant 

Access  door  that 
lets  you  reach 
the  motherboard 
through  the  side 


Just  give  us  your  list. 
We  can  custom-conjigure 
desktops  to  your  exact  specs 
of  memory,  processor 
and  depth  of  features. 


of  the  chassis. 
No  other  com¬ 


puter  maker  has  anything  like 


BIGHT 


munnoi,  uus 
new  patent-pending  design  lets  you  replace 
the  motherboard  in  30  seconds!  Get  in,  get  out, 


rill*5' 


* 
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ard  in  30  seconds, 
orm  other  miracles. 


HEP 


get  back  to  work. 
This  modular 


Limited  workspace ?  Meet  the  first 
computers  to  function  as  desktops, 
towers,  even  wall-mounted  units. 


An  in-depth,  built-in 
Expert  Intelligent  Help 
System  solves  user 


design  is  just 

one  more  example  of  how 

Automatically  or  tutorially.  Toshiba  is  taking  the  desktop 

seriously.  Other  examples?  Flexibility  in  any 
working  environment— your  Equium  can 
operate  as  a  traditional  desktop,  a  vertical 
tower,  or,  for  the  truly  cramped,  a  wall- 
mounted  unit.  Consistency  of  components  means  both  Equiums 

share  parts,  so  you  can  cut  qualification 
times.  They  even  feature  | 


Key  components  for  both 
Equiums  are  100%  interchangeable. 
As  for  qualification?  Test  one, 
and  you 've  tested  them  all. 


a  self -fixing  Expert  Intelligent  Help 
System  to  reduce  calls  to  your  help 
desk.  The  most  flexible,  cost-efficient 
corporate  PCs  on  the  market.  They’re 
not  miracles.  They’re  Toshibas.  For 
more  details,  give  us  a  click  at 
http: // computers.toshiba.com,  or 
call  us  toll-free  today  at  1-888-598-7802. 


Starting  at 

$1299* 

Custom  Configuration  Options  tor  7000  Series: 

•  233MHz,  266MHz,  300MHz  or  333MRz 
Intel  Pentium®  II  processor 

•  512KB  cache 

•  16MB,  32MB,  48MB, 64MB  or  l28MB  SDRAM 
(expandable  to  256MB) 

•2GB,  3GB,  4GB.  6GB  or  8GB  HDD 

•  24X  a  32X  CO-ROM,  DVD  or  none 
•3.5, 1.44MB  FDD  or  none 

•  Intel  EferExptess™  PR0 10-100 
network  inletiice  or  none 

•  Expei!  intelligent  Help  System 

•  Inlet  tANCesk®  Client  Manager 
•DM12.0 

•  Security  telttres:  chassis  intrusion  alert 
and  password  protection 

•  Windows®  45  «  Windows  W 

•  3-yea;  Sotted  v.wraniy,  1st  year  on  Site 

•  Optional  .‘'afing.hS  monitors  (15*.  17*) 


In  Touch  with  Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 

0 1998  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems.  Inc.  *Pncetoi  Equium  7000S  pait  #10431)0000. 233MHz.  32MB  SDRAM.  2GB  HDD.  1 44MB  FDD.  Intel  Ethernet  Network.  Windows  ‘95  tjO  second  time  assumes  no  external  system  cahk*  m  jUvarboaid  Allp.  ices, 

specifications  and  availability  ate  subject  to  change  Reseller  pnces  may  vary,  Equium  is  a  registered  tiademaik  of  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems.  Inc  All  products  indicated  by  tiademark  symbols  aie  nademaiked  and/or  requ-totod  by  u  m  respective  con, panics 
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FUJITSU 


We’re  changing  the  way  the  game  is  played. 


Of  all  the  games  in  town,  we’re  clearly  the  easiest  one  to  play. 

As  evidenced  by  our  No  Excuses™  commitment.  It’s  our  promise 
of  a  two  business  day  replacement  warranty.  A  knowledge-based 
website  that  provides  real  answers.  And  a  technical  support  staff 
working  extended  hours,  as  well  as  Saturdays,  that  won’t  keep 
you  hanging  on  the  phone.  It’s  without  question  the  Mobile 

most  comprehensive  support  in  the  industry.  Which  Desktop 

makes  doing  business  with  us  an  experience  that’s 

anything  but  par  for  the  course.  Enterprise 

For  information,  call  (800)831-8094 
ext.  400,  or  visit  www.fcpa.com/golfl. 
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Warehousing 

By  Craig  Stedman 


more  than  half  of  data  warehousing 
projects  either  fall  behind  schedule  or 
get  put  on  hold,  according  to  a  survey  re¬ 
leased  last  week. 

The  survey,  jointly  conducted  by  The 
Conference  Board  and  Price  Waterhouse 
LLP,  also  found  that  more  than  60%  of 
the  50  companies  that  took  part  rated 
themselves  as  only  partially  successful  at 
meeting  the  data  analysis  expectations  of 
end  users  and  senior  management. 

And  cost  overruns  hit  20%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents,  while  18%  had  to  swallow 
cuts  in  their  warehousing  budgets. 


A  MIXED  BAG 


Has  your  data  warehouse 
met  user  expectations? 


Base:  50  companies,  most  with  more  than 
$1B  in  annual  revenue 


projects  hard  to  finish 


data  and  putting  it  in  a  format  that  end 
users  can  grasp,  said  Robert  Craig,  an 
analyst  at  Hurwitz  Group,  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass. 

“You  can’t  just  be  driven  by  the  desire 
to  have  the  biggest,  meanest  data  ware¬ 


house  around,”  Craig  said.  “That’s  a  way 
to  not  have  success.” 

And  the  track  record  of  companies 
isn’t  anything  to  write  home  about,  ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Conference  Board  survey. 
A  whopping  44%  of  the  respondents 


said  their  warehousing  projects  were  be¬ 
hind  schedule.  Another  14%  had  put 
their  projects  on  hold. 

Don  Stoller,  director  of  decision  ser¬ 
vices  at  Owens  &  Minor,  Inc.  in  Glen 
Allen,  Va.,  said  the  $3  billion  medical 
supplies  distributor  has  kept  its  ware¬ 
housing  plans  from  going  awry  by  stag¬ 
gering  the  development  of  a  series  of 
tightly  linked  data  marts  so  that  each 
takes  only  about  four  months  to  build.  □ 


MCI. 

Superior  data  network  performance. 
Proactive  monitoring. 


Service  level  agreements. 

One  less  wrinkle  in  your  forehead. 


Source:  The  Conference  Board.  New  York;  Price  Waterhouse  LLP, 
New  York 


As  networking  becomes  more  complex,  more  critical,  we’re  doing  a  few 


Several  warehousing  managers  and  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  said  the  survey  results  re¬ 
flect  the  difficulty  of  making  a  data  ware¬ 
house  work  unless  business  users  are 
involved  up  front  and  a  tight  lid  is  placed 
on  the  project’s  scope. 

Heavy  advance  planning,  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  business  needs,  and  a  realistic 
development  schedule  are  considered 
crucial  to  keeping  warehousing  projects 
on  track  and  in  the  good  graces  of  users 
and  management. 

“You  have  to  know  where  you  want  to 
go  before  you  can  get  there,  and  it  has  to 
be  totally  business-driven,”  said  Rob  Gay¬ 
lord,  data  warehouse  architect  at  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Electric  Authority  of  Georgia 
(MEAG)  in  Atlanta.  “We  can  give  [users] 
anything  they  want.  But  we  can’t  divine 
what  that  is.” 

MEAG  fits  right  in  with  the  survey 
findings.  The  utility  has  put  its  ware¬ 
housing  plans  on  hold  while  business 
executives  hash  out  a  new  strategy  to 
deal  with  the  proposed  deregulation  of 
Georgia’s  electricity  market,  Gaylord  said. 

Development  was  expected  to  start  last 
fall  after  MEAG  finished  testing  a  small 
pilot  data  mart.  But  working  out  all  the 
business  issues  is  taking  longer  than 
planned,  Gaylord  said.  He  added  that 
MEAG  hopes  to  wrap  up  the  strategic 
deliberations  by  midyear. 

The  hardest  part  of  building  a  data 
warehouse  is  cleaning  up  production 


things  to  make  it  a  lot  less  worrisome.  For  starters,  MCI’s  created  the  most 
advanced  data  network  available.  We’re  deploying  SONET  technology 
throughout  our  network,  allowing  for  rapid  restoration  and  re-routing. 

To  help  ensure  reliability,  we  proactively  monitor  our  network.  So  we  can 
often  fix  a  problem  before  it  ever  becomes  your  problem.  And  in  the  unlikely 
event  one  happens,  we’ll  let  you  know  about  it  ahead  of  time  and  have  you  up 
and  running  in  no  time. 

Better  yet,  our  service  level  agreements  guarantee  things  like  latency,  data 
delivery  and  network  availability.  In  addition,  we  customize  SLAs  for  your 
company,  detailing  your  objectives  and  outlining  exactly  how  we’ll  report, 
monitor  and  service  your  networks  and  equipment.  And  since  MCI  has  SLAs 
covering  Frame  Relay,  Internet,  SONET  Private  Line  and  ATM,  you’ll  get 
exactly  what  you  need. 

Why  not  call  MCI  today  at  1-800-659-5479  and  find  out  how  we  can  help  you 
and  your  company.  After  all,  what’s  there  to  lose,  besides  an  extra  wrinkle  or  two? 


Service  level  agreements  will  vary  by  individual  contract  and  products  selected.  See  your  MCI  representative  tor  complete  details. 


VALOIS  NV 


§L.^  M 

^  In  designing  the  new  IBM  PC  300GL,  we  started  from  the  bottom  line  up.  Our  goal: 


make  our  new  prices  as  appealing  as  the  new  technology  inside.  And  at  the  same  time, 


continue  to  provide  smart  features  that  can  save  you  even  more  money  down  the  line. 


For  starters,  we  built  in  powerful  new  Intel  Pentium®  II  processors,  and  plenty  of  expandability. 


WE  LEARNED  THE  VALUE  OF  COMPETITIVE 
PRICING  FROM  THE  REAL  WORLD. 


(Want  full  specs?  Just  give  us  a  ring.)  Our  designers  also  gave  high  priority  to  the  value  of  your  time. 


IBM’s  new  push  technology  lets  you  remotely  access  and  configure  systems,  even  when  they’re 


turned  off,  allowing  unattended  system  configuration  and  management.  And 


t 

Pentium®!!  Smart  Reaction  security  system  can  help  detect  unforeseen  drive 


failure  before  it  might  occur,  backing  up  the  hard  drive  to  a  server  to  keep 


your  users  up  and  running.  Factor  in  the  money  you  could  save 


our 


►  Intel  233  MHz'  Pentium  II  processor 

►  AGP  graphics 

►  2.5GB2  S.M.A.R.T.  hard  drive 

►  Windows*  95  preinstalled 

WITH  INTEL 
PENTIUM  II  PROCESSOR 

NOW  ONLY: 

$1,249' 

Other  models  using  Pentium  processors 
with  MMX'"  technology  start  at: 

$889’ 


INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  IBM  PC  300C1. 

on  our  new  IBM  PC  300GL,  and  you  may  want  to  give  us  a  call  at 


1 800  426-7255,  ext.  4853,  or  drop  by  www.ibm.com/pc/us/dcsktoj 


pc300gl.html.  And  take  a  closer  look  at  the  IBM  PCs  that  can  help  \o 


manage  your  business  as  well  as  your  budget. 
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the  single  copy  price. 
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Fibre  Channel 


DEFINITION:  Fibre  Channel  is  a  network  technology  that  was  designed  for  storage 
and  server  clustering.  Fibre  Channel  Arbitrated  Loop  (FC-AL)  is  the  most  widely  accept* 
ed  standard  of  Fibre  Channel.  FC-AL  has  transfer  rates  of  100M  bit/sec.  per  channel  and 
transmission  distances  of  up  to  10  kilometers.  It  can  attach  as  many  as  126  devices  per 
loop,  and  devices  are  hot-swappable.  Fibre  Channel  was  designed  to  support  applications 
that  require  high  bandwidth,  such  as  audiovisual  rendering,  online  transaction  process¬ 
ing,  data  warehousing,  data  mining  and  Internet/intranet  browsing  and  serving. 


Products  on 
but  technology 


the  rise, 
still  young 


THREE  WAYS  TO  IMPLEMENT  FIBRE  CHANNEL 


By  Nancy  Dillon 


AT  ISSUE 


Technology 
promises  to  mature 
within  two  years. 


fibre  channel  is  a  high-speed  inter¬ 
connect  technology  that  promises  to  go 
beyond  the  previous  limits  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  SCSI  interface  used  across  the 
storage  industry.  But  analysts  say  Fibre 
Channel  still  has  a  way  to  go. 

The  technology  is  expected  to  grow 
up  over  the  next  couple  of  years. 

In  fact,  Framingham,  Mass.-based  re¬ 
search  firm  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC)  predicts  that  by  the  end  of  2000, 
half  of  all  external 
storage  in  the  U.S. 
will  be  connected  via 
a  Fibre  Channel  in¬ 
terface. 

As  the  technology 
matures,  users  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  Fibre  Channel’s  speed,  dis¬ 
tance  and  scalability  gains  over  SCSI 
(see  Fibre  Channel  vs.  SCSI  chart  be¬ 
low)  to  implement  applications  such  as 
remote  mirroring  and  remote  cluster¬ 
ing  of  storage. 

Fibre  Channel  products  are  starting 
to  appear  on  the  horizon.  There  are 
new  Fibre  Channel  switches  and  hubs 
that  will  let  users  create  networks  that 
resemble  LANs  and  WANs.  Those  net¬ 
works,  often  referred  to  as  storage-area 
networks,  will  make  it  possible  to  link 
servers  to  storage  systems. 

Since  Fibre  Channel  was  intended  to 


be  used  in  the  case  of 
high-bandwidth  applica¬ 
tions,  users  may  want 
to  consider  adopting  it, 
even  in  small  mea¬ 
sures,  experts  say. 

Early  Fibre  Channel 
adopters  are  using 
multimedia  or  compu¬ 
ter-aided  design  applica¬ 
tions  that  require 
extremely  fast  data 
throughput,  says  Robert 
Gray,  an  analyst  at  IDC. 

“In  1998,  end  users 
should  think  about  buy¬ 
ing  a  pilot  Fibre  Chan¬ 
nel  system  to  get  some 
experience  with  the  technology  and 
begin  the  process  of  planning  it  into 
future  infrastructures,”  Gray  says.  “But 
as  with  any  technology,  you  don’t  take 
something  brand  new  and  try  to  control 
a  nuclear  reactor  with  it.” 

ONE  VENDOR  FOR  ALL 

When  starting  out,  it’s  a  good  idea  for 
users  to  choose  one  vendor  for  all  their 
Fibre  Channel-based  products.  At  the 
very  least,  they  should  check  with  their 
primary  vendors  to  confirm  interoper¬ 
ability  before  buying  outside  products. 

Fibre  Channel  has  standards,  but  as 
with  any  new  technology,  different  ven¬ 
dors’  development  teams  might  inter¬ 


As  an  external 
direct  connection 
Storage  systems  and 
servers  are  outfitted  with 
Fibre  Channel  interfaces 
that  will  allow  external 
Fibre  Channel  connec¬ 
tions;  those  systems  can 
incorporate  SCSI-based 
disk  drives.  This  imple¬ 
mentation  is  currently 
the  most  prevalent. 


As  drive  interface 
The  drives  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  system 
controller  via  Fibre  Chan¬ 
nel.  Most  systems  now 
use  SCSI  or  SSA  drive  in¬ 
terfaces,  but  many  ven¬ 
dors  are  introducing 
systems  that  are  100% 
Fibre  Channel.  They  have 
Fibre  Channel  drive  inter¬ 
faces  and  Fibre  Channel 
interfaces  for  external 
connections. 


In  switched  fabric 
The  Holy  Grail  of 
Fibre  Channel.  Still  a 
year  or  more  out  for 
most  users.  By  using 
Fibre  Channel-based 
switches  or  other  Fibre 
Channel  gateways,  users 
could  to  connect  multiple 
servers  and  storage 
systems  that  share 
resources.  The  result 
would  be  storage-area 
networks  that  resemble 
today's  LANs. 


pret  the  standards  differently,  Gray  ex¬ 
plains. 

Vendors  that  are  building  full  lines  of 
Fibre  Channel  products  include  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.; 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  in  Maynard, 
Mass.;  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  Palo 
Alto;  Data  General  Corp.  in  Westboro, 
Mass.;  and  EMC.  Corp.  in  Hopkinton, 
Mass. 

Les  Lichter,  chief  information  officer 
at  Excel  Communications,  Inc.  in 
Dallas,  says  his  company  is  moving 
cautiously  but  decidedly  down  a  Fibre 
Channel  migration  path  that  he  expects 
to  last  through  1999. 

“We  view  our  implementation  in 


three  steps,"  Lichter  says.  “We  will 
first  replace  SCSI  as  the  interface  on 
our  high-end  systems.  Next  we  will  con¬ 
nect  multiple  servers  to  multiple  stor¬ 
age  devices  in  a  single-vendor  Fibre 
Channel  environment.  And  finally,  we 
will  have  multiple  devices  connected  in 
heterogenous  Fibre  Channel  environ¬ 
ments.”  □ 
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For  links  to  research 
vendors  and  related 
Computerworld  arti¬ 
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ter.  Under  In  Focus,  click  on  QuickStudy. 
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"Fibre  Channel  is  like  SCSI  op,  stero'ds.” 

-  Analyst  Thomas  Lahive,  Dstequest  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
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per  bus: 
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transfer  rate: 

40M  bit/sec. 
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Introducing  SuperDisk. 
To  you  it's  a  120MB  diskette. 
To  floppies,  it's  "Mr.  Compatibility." 

Get  a  fast,  floppy-compatible  SuperDisk™  Drive  in  your  next  computer  and 
give  your  floppies  a  new  buddy:  the  SuperDisk  diskette,  with  120  big, 
friendly  megabytes  of  room.  With  as  much  room  as  83  floppies, 
SuperDisk™  still  knows  how  to  share.  You're  thinking,  "How  touching  - 
but  what's  in  it  for  me?"  This  is  what:  a  hassle-free  way 
to  handle  big  and  small  files  through  a  single  drive. 
No  boxes,  no  cables,  no  nothing.  SuperDisk? 
Available  now  in  leading  notebooks  and  PCs. 
Save  a  little,  save  a  lot,  save  the  world. 


SUPER  vcr  ' 
120mb 

Find  out  where  to  get  SuperDisk 
www.superdisk.com  or 
1.888.222.2294  ext.120 


Freeware  phenomenon  The  last  place  I 

expected  to  see  a  story  about  an  obscure,  highly  com¬ 
plex  piece  of  free  Unix  software  was  the  front  page  of 
The  New  York  Times.  But  there  it  was  last  week,  a 
story  about  sendmail,  the  E-mail  transfer  agent  soft¬ 
ware  that  delivers  the  bulk  of  all  Internet  mail. 

At  least  75%  of  the  enormous  data  traffic  moved  by 
Internet  service  providers  is  handled  via  sendmail 
code,  created  in  1981  by  Unix  guru  Eric  Allman. 

What  vaulted  sendmail  to  such  a  high-profile  story 
perch  last  week?  It  was  mainly  the  new  antispam¬ 
ming  features  in  Version  8.9  coming  a  few  months 
from  now.  Corporate  America  is  keenly  interested  in 
the  pitched  battle  against  junk  E-mail,  and  that  con¬ 
flict  is  escalating  beyond  legislative  and  courtroom 
skirmishes  into  the  realm  of  technical  fixes. 

But  the  really  intriguing 
twist  here  is  the  way  free¬ 
ware  is  reaching  across  the 
great  proprietary  divide  to 
corporate  IT  and  business 
users. 

The  concept  of  freeware 
—  open  source  code  that 
relies  on  the  volunteer  spirit  of  the  Internet  communi¬ 
ty  to  improve  it  —  has  always  sent  a  shudder  through 
IT  shops.  Who  do  they  call  for  support?  Some  Usenet 
group?  Yikes,  no  thanks. 

With  that  classic  concern  in  mind,  Allman  recently 
set  up  a  commercial  venture,  Sendmail,  Inc.  in 
Emeryville,  Calif.,  to  provide  the  consulting  services, 
support  and  maintenance  that  business  users  crave. 
He  plans  to  keep  sendmail  freely  available  as  open 
source  code  but  to  turn  out  a  more  user-friendly, 
feature-rich  version  for  businesses  to  buy.  Netscape 
is  taking  a  similar  freeware  approach  with  Communi¬ 
cator  5.0. 

So  brace  yourselves  for  innovation,  Internet-style. 
After  all,  open-source  technologies  are  the  underpin¬ 
ning  of  today’s  Internet.  Chances  are  your  company 
already  relies  on  a  host  of  freeware  products,  includ¬ 
ing  HTTP,  HTML,  the  Perl  scripting  language  or 
the  Apache  Web  server  software  that  underlies  most 
Web  sites. 

That’s  a  welcome  sign  of  healthy  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  original  Internet  community  and  the  propri¬ 
etary  invaders  such  as  Microsoft.  It’s  revenge  of  the 

nerds  all  over  again. 


Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  marYfran_johnson@cw.com 


All  signs  don't  point  to  NT 

In  reference  to  Computerworld 
columnist  Bill  Laberis’  recent 
article  [“All  signs  point  to  NT,” 
CW,  March  2],  I  agree  that  “ven¬ 
dors  are  going  where  they  believe 
the  money  is.”  But  I  think  that  the 
idea  that  “customers  are  going 
where  they  believe  the  solutions 
lie”  is  fantasy,  especially  within  the 
context  of  existing  operating  sys¬ 
tems  that  Windows  NT  can  only 
dream  about  becoming. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  about  marketing,  not 
product  quality  or  development. 
All  signs  might  point  to  NT,  but 
guess  who  put  up  the  signs? 

Mark  Boyajian 
Information  specialist 
Ogden  Environmental 
and  Energy  Services 
Westford,  Mass. 
mlboyajian@oees.com 

Flawed  example  spoiled 
Tapscott  column  on  Web  kids 

Don  tapscott’s  commentary 
“Beyond  brand:  The  future  of 
marketing”  [CW,  Feb.  9]  has  an 
interesting 
premise,  but  it  is 
flawed  from  its 
first  paragraph. 

The  premise 
seems  to  be  that 
Web  information 
is  economic  pow¬ 
er.  Tapscott  de¬ 
scribes  children  us¬ 
ing  Web-based  information  to 
dominate  a  family  car-buying  de¬ 
cision,  and  he  seems  to  presume 
that  only  Internet  information  has 
any  value.  In  his  example,  would 
11-  and  12-year-olds  have  complete 
information  about  a  family’s  fi¬ 
nancial  status?  Would  children 


know  the  family’s  long-term  bud¬ 
get,  financial  plan  and  goals?  In 
most  families,  the  answer  would 
be  no.  The  children  may  be  able  to 
prove  pound  for  pound  that  the 
Volvo  is  a  better  buy,  but  a  used 
Chevrolet  may  be  the  responsible 
financial  choice  for  the  family. 

If  Web  usage  leads  to  this  kind 
of  thinking,  other  media  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Web. 

Alan  J.  Wahnefried 
Troy,  Mich. 

alan_j__wahnefried@em.fcnbd.com 

Year  10,000  fixes?  Get  real 

In  a  letter  in  Computerworld’ s 
Feb.  2  issue,  Frank  Jensen  of 
Broderbund  Software  cautions  us 
to  include  year  10,000  fixes  in  our 
year  2000  fixes.  It’s  nuts  to  even 
think  about  the  year  10,000  at  this 
point!  Considering  the  amount  of 
changes  in  the  architecture  of  com¬ 
puters  since  their  origin,  I  would 
be  thoroughly  disappointed  in  the 
computing  community  if  any  hint 
of  today’s  technology  remains 
8,000  years  from  now. 

Michael  Schultz 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
mike.shultz@sharedsvc.com 

Good  morning,  disaster 

Regarding  “The  IT  col¬ 
lapse  of  ’04”  [CW,  March 
2],  we’d  best  wake  up  to  the 
disaster  that  is  overwhelming 
our  industry. 

I  have  been  an  IT  consul¬ 
tant  for  more  than  25  years.  It 
used  to  be  that  if  you  knew  CICS 
and  Cobol,  you  were  a  star.  To  sur¬ 
vive  today,  you  must  be  proficient 
in  at  least  one  programming  envi¬ 
ronment;  throw  in  tons  of  com¬ 
plex  third-party  add-ons;  work  with 
all  the  databases;  navigate  Win¬ 


dows  95,  NT  and  Unix;  and  be  ful¬ 
ly  versed  in  HTML  and  Java  code. 

No  wonder  the  average  software 
product  stinks.  Where  will  devel¬ 
opers  find  time  to  worry  about  a 
little  tidbit  called  the  user  inter¬ 
face?  Management  must  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  core  of  well-developed 
products  so  we  can  give  users  sys¬ 
tems  that  truly  work. 

Bob  DeLaet 
Edison,  N.J. 
aids  i@  bellatlantic.  net 

Stinkin'  badges  aired  out 

In  jill  vitiello’s  article  “Badge 
of  glory”  [CW,  Feb.  16]  about  pro¬ 
fessional  certifications,  she  uses  a 
quote  from  the  movie  Blazing  Sad¬ 
dles:  “Badges?  We  don’t  need  no 
stinkin’  badges!” 

Actually,  that  quote  is  originally 
from  The  Treasure  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  When  Humphrey  Bogart 
asks  a  Mexican  federale  for  some 
identification,  he’s  told,  “Badges? 
We  ain’t  got  no  badges.  We  don’t 
need  no  badges.  I  don’t  have  to 
show  you  any  stinking  badges.” 

I  just  thought  Ms.  Vitiello  w'ould 
like  to  know. 

Tony  Parrillo 
Temple  Terrace,  Fla. 
rparrill@tampabay.rr.com 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 
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IS  troubles:  of  graying  hair  .  .  . 

Michael  Cohn 


I  used  to  think  IS  was  a  young  profession.  Heck,  it 
really  only  started  in  the  1940s.  By  the  ’50s,  there 
was  a  mere  handful  of  programmers,  soon  to 
prompt  the  overpopulation  of  headhunters  in  the  ’6 os. 
And  it  wasn’t  until  the  Silicon  Valley  ’70s  that  there 


were  enough  of  us  technical  types 
around  to  keep  from  getting  beaten  up 
at  the  office  Christmas  party. 

But  now  it’s  sever¬ 
al  decades  later. 

We’re  beyond  mid¬ 
dle  age.  IS  is  down¬ 
right  old.  Maybe  not 
as  ancient  a  profes¬ 
sion  as  accounting, 
law  or  podiatry,  but 
after  all  these  years, 
it  sure  feels  like  it 
(not  to  mention  that  I  have  a  bunion 
that’s  killing  me). 

All  the  things  that  happen  to  old  peo¬ 
ple  are  starting  to  happen  to  IS. 

The  first  warning  sign:  It  takes  us 
longer  to  do  everything.  In  the  old 
days,  we  could  pop  out  payroll  systems 


All  the  things  that  happen 
to  old  people  are  starting 
to  happen  to  IS. 


in  six  months.  Now  it  takes 
forever.  We  can’t  get  the  funding. 
We  can’t  get  the  people.  In  our  heads 
we  know  how  to  do  it,  but  in  reality, 
by  4:30  p.m.  we’re  pooped  just  fill¬ 
ing  out  requisitions  for  the  file  server. 
Then  we  go  home  and  put  our  teeth 
in  a  jar. 

In  our  heyday,  we  were  young  and 
firm  and  strong.  We  were  Apple  and 
Digital  and  Lotus.  Now  those  companies 
are  all  porch-bound  shadows  of  their  for¬ 


mer  selves,  gently  rocking  where  they 
once  rocked  and  rolled. 

Even  the  great  Microsoft  no  longer 
runs  amok.  Once,  Redmond  was  all 
fast  times,  endless  partnerships  and 
procreation  at  will.  Now,  the  Justice 
Department  says  it’s  time  for  a  vasec¬ 
tomy. 

We’re  getting  old.  Even  with  all  the  lat¬ 
est  tools  and  technologies, 
it’s  just  not  the  same  any¬ 
more.  Those  56 K  bit/sec. 
modems  are  no  different 
from  a  driver  with  a  titani¬ 
um  shaft. 

And  300  MHz  is  just 
like  a  high-compression  ten¬ 
nis  racket  with  a  sweet  spot 
the  size  of  Cleveland.  We  fork  over  big 
bucks  and  arm  ourselves  with  the  latest 
gadgets  —  and  still  serve  the  ball 
right  into  our  doubles  partner’s  tush. 
Go  figure. 

But  there’s  more. 

Our  hearing’s  going.  At  least  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  angry  end  user,  who  claims 
we  haven’t  heard  him  for  years.  And 
our  vision’s  going.  For  if  not,  we  surely 
would  have  seen  the  year  2000  problem 
coming.  Or  the  Asian  financial  crisis. 


At  the  very  least,  we  would  have  had 
the  sense  to  put  in  an  hour  or  two 
on  the  euro  currency  crisis  before 
this  year. 

Our  world  is  out  of  focus,  even  though 
we’ve  got  more  pitch  and  pixels  than  you 
can  shake  a  stick  at  (and  these  days,  1 
can  shake  a  stick  for  only  about  four 
seconds  before  I  need  to  reach  for  the 
Ben-Gay). 

NEW  BLOOD 

So  what’s  next?  Soft  foods?  Will  IS 
slouch  behind  the  wheel  of  a  virtual 
Buick  Electra  and  ricochet  from  curb  to 
curb  at  25  mph? 

With  luck,  the  next  millennium 
awaits.  But  maybe  it  waits  for  the  young, 
for  the  fit,  for  the  bright  new  minds 
that  will  make  IS  young  again.  If  you’re 
out  there,  we  need  you!  We  need  new 
blood!  We  need  the  next  generation 
of  IS! 

Now  if  we  could  only  persuade  some 
of  those  whippersnappers  to  come  in  for 
an  interview  .  . .  and  to  consider  taking 
less  than  $100,000.  □ 


Cohn,  his  gray  hair  and  his  much  more 
noticeable  jowls  all  live  in  Atlanta. 


.  .  .  and  grayer  areas 

Michael  Schrage 


For  every  opportunity  it  offers,  technology  also 
creates  battle  zones  between  people  and  the 
companies  that  employ  them.  Digital  technolo¬ 
gies  are  dissolving  the  distinctions  between  the  person¬ 
al  and  the  professional  as  well  as  the  public  and 
the  private. 


That’s  going  to  thrust  IS  into  all  man¬ 
ner  of  computational  conflicts. 

By  now,  every  Computerworld  reader 
knows  that  companies  —  not  individuals 
—  own  the  E-mail  that  travels  on 
their  networks.  Employees  have  no 
reasonable  “expectation  of  privacy”  for 
any  E-message  they  send  or  receive.  In¬ 
deed,  companies  have  the  right  to  both 
monitor  and  curtail  their  people’s  ’net 
surfing. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  But  those 
technologies  create  interesting  quan¬ 
daries  for  managers  at  all  levels  of  the 
enterprise.  Let’s  ignore  ethics  for  the 
moment,  because,  let’s  face  it,  most  or¬ 
ganizations,  from  the  White  House  on 
down,  care  far  more  about  money  and 
the  law  than  they  do  about  honorable  be¬ 
havior  and  ethics.  That’s  not  cynicism; 
that’s  pragmatism. 


Let’s  say  I  keep  my  schedule  on 
my  own  PalmPilot.  For  obvious  reasons, 
I  sync  it  with  my  office  PC.  That’s 
of  great  benefit  to  both  the  office  and 
me. 

But  suppose  someone  scanning  my 
calendar  sees  that  I’ve  scheduled  a  job 
interview  or  a  medical  treatment  — 
something  that  lurks  in  that  gray  zone 
between  the  personal  and  the  profes¬ 
sional.  What  then?  Does  the  information 
that  happens  to  reside  on  the  company 
PC  inherently  fall  within  the  purview  of 
my  employer? 

That  makes  about  as  much 
sense  as  saying  an  employer  has 
the  right  to  open  the  tax  return 
that  happens  to  be  sealed  in  an 
envelope  on  my  desk.  Tough  luck 
for  me?  Or  a  clear  sign  that  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  need  to 


negotiate  a  new  understanding  of  where 
personal  and  corporate  information 
commingle? 

To  be  sure,  if  the  company’s  hard  disk 
or  the  server  had  a  catastrophic  failure, 
surely  my  company  would  want  the 
data  from  my  PalmPilot  and  personal 
laptop  to  help  recover  the  lost  and  dam¬ 
aged  data.  Am  I  to  be  compensated 
for  my  time,  trouble  and  technology? 
What’s  your  best  guess?  What’s  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  legal  and  fair?  Do  you 
think  the  company  would  spend  money 
to  repair  the  personal  laptop  I’ve  used 
for  work? 

Another  example:  If  I’m  on  the  road 
on  company  business  and  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  call  to  explain 
why  I’ll  be  late  for 
dinner,  who  should 
pay  for  it? 

Similarly,  if  I  give 
out  work  numbers 
and  E-mail  addresses 
to  friends  so  my 
schedule  can  be 

Technology  is  dissolving 
distinctions  between  the 
public  and  the  private. 


more  flexibly  and  intelligently  managed, 
am  I  subsidizing  the  company  or  is 
the  company  subsidizing  me?  Frankly, 
those  are  questions  more  of  law  and 
accounting  than  of  ethics  or  common 
sense. 

Tomorrow’s  workplace  —  filled  with 
freelancers,  contingent  employees, 
consultants,  part-timers  and  independent 
contractors  —  will  be  a  messy  multime¬ 
dia  mix  of  semipublic/semiprivate  infor¬ 
mation  flowing  over  corporate  networks 
and  stored  on  corporate  servers.  Who 
will  have  to  maintain  those  info-hybrids? 
Who  will  be  asked  to  decrypt  what 
may  be  personal  files  stored  on  the 
server?  Who  will  be  asked  to  audit  data 
flows  to  discover  who  should  be 
billed  for  what? 

Precisely  because  so  many  of  us 
have  chosen  to  use  technology  to 
blur  the  lines  between  our  personal 
and  professional  lives,  we  have  cre¬ 
ated  digital  environments  where  per¬ 
sonal  privacy  and  corporate  propri¬ 
etary  are  doomed  to  be  colored  gray. 
And  gray  is  a  color  IS  does  very 


poorly  indeed.  □ 


Schrage  is  a  research  associate  at  the 
MIT  Media  Lab  and  author  oj  No 
More  Teams!  His  Internet  address  is 
schrage@media.mit.edu. 
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_ COMMENTARY _ 

Violating  privacy  is  bad  business 

Dan  Gillmor 


igning  up  for  an  account  at  the  new  video  store 
near  my  home,  I  was  asked  to  provide  my 
Social  Security  number.  I  said  no.  The  clerk 
grumbled  but  still  allowed  me  to  become  a  customer. 


I’m  just  one  data  point  in  the  larger 
consuming  public.  But  I’m  part  of  a 
growing  market  segment:  people  sick 
and  tired  of  businesses  demanding 
private  information  and  then,  in  many 
cases,  trading  it  with  other  businesses. 

Privacy  in  the  Information  Age  is  a 
bigger  issue  than  companies,  govern¬ 
ments  and  other  information  collectors 
want  to  acknowledge.  The  issues  are 
vast,  ranging  from  the  way  companies 
collect  and  disseminate  personal  data  to 
the  handling  of  electronic  mail  to  en¬ 
cryption  and  much  more. 

But  one  thing  is  becoming  clear:  Com¬ 
panies  should  enact  logical,  defensible 
policies  on  how  they  handle  information. 
Such  policies  should  be  made  public. 

Recent  court  rulings  suggest  that  com¬ 
panies  have  the  right  to  read  employees’ 
E-mail  at  will  (see  Michael  Schrage’s  col¬ 
umn  on  this  topic,  page  37).  Although  I 


believe  supervisors  should  read  subordi¬ 
nates’  E-mail  only  when  they  have  spe¬ 
cific  suspicions  of  wrongdoing,  they 
should  at  least  make  it 
clear  to  employees  that 
no  E-mail  sent  or  re¬ 
ceived  on  company 
computers  can  truly  be 
considered  private.  (Of 
course,  the  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  Internet  and 
commercial  online  ser¬ 
vice  E-mail.  People 
who  absolutely  need 
privacy  should  encrypt 
their  messages.) 

The  bigger  issues  fall  outside  the 
firewall,  for  the  most  part.  And  how 
you  handle  them  says  a  lot  about  your 
company. 

Few  people  object  to  companies  col¬ 
lecting  and  massaging  data  about  their 


customers  —  provided  the  customers 
give  that  data  freely  and  with  knowledge 
of  how  it’s  being  used  —  so  they  can 
serve  their  customers  better.  The  major 
problems  arise  when  that  information 
migrates  into  larger  databases  outside 
the  enterprise  with  which  the  customer 
originally  does  business. 

I  consider  it  especially  outrageous,  for 
example,  that  the  real  purpose  of  war¬ 
ranty  cards  isn’t  to  register  warranties 
(the  proof  of  purchase 
puts  the  warranty  into 
effect,  not  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  filled-out 
card).  It  is,  rather, 
meant  to  feed  massive 
marketing  databases. 
Are  consumers  told 
this?  Typically  no. 

Databases  are  full  of 
incorrect  information, 
and  it’s  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  consum¬ 
ers  to  correct  errors. 

The  Web  presents  new  challenges  for 
companies  and  consumers.  Many  Web 
sites  ask  for  personal  information  but 
don’t  tell  consumers  how  that  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  used. 


These  days,  I  tend  to  assume  that  any¬ 
thing  I  tell  one  company  will  eventually 
leak  out  into  a  larger  collection  of  data.  I 
make  an  exception  in  a  few  cases:  where 
companies  tell  me  explicitly  what  they’re 
doing,  and  not  doing,  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  provide. 

The  data-abuse  horror  stories  may 
actually  be  creating  a  business  opportu¬ 
nity.  I  will  be  much  more  likely  to  do 
business  with  companies  that  guarantee 
the  confidentiality  of  my  information 
than  those  that  provide  vague  disclosure 
or  none  at  all. 

Companies  that  treat  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  employees  and  customers  as 
nothing  more  than  data  to  be  bought 
and  sold,  or  otherwise  used,  are  asking 
for  trouble  in  coming  years.  It’s  no  coin¬ 
cidence  that  pro-privacy  legislation  galore 
is  pending  before  Congress  and  state  leg¬ 
islatures;  people  are  getting  fed  up. 

Trust  is  hard  to  win  and  easy  to  for¬ 
feit.  Violating  privacy  is  more  than  just  a 
fine  way  to  eliminate  trust.  It’s  also  bad 
business.  □ 


Gillmor  is  computing  editor  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News.  His  Internet  address 
is  dff.llmor@sjmercury.com. 


Foreign  IT  workers?  The  more  the  merrier 

David  Moschella 


Immigration  remains  one  of  a  handful  of  truly  divi¬ 
sive  social  issues  in  the  U.S.  today.  The  question  of 
how  many  foreign  residents  should  be  allowed  into 
the  country  cuts  across  politics  and  ideology,  making  the 
debate  often  sound  frenetic,  even  schizophrenic. 


Indeed,  anti-immigration  is  one  of  the 
few  things  that  the  far  right  and  far  left 
often  agree  upon. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  H-1B  visa  for 
skilled  workers,  there  really  shouldn’t  be 
much  argument  at  all.  Whether  the  issue 
is  iooked  at  in  economic,  social  or  moral 
terms,  all  analysis  points  toward  the 
same  conclusion:  Raising  the  number  of 
visas  from  65,000  to  90,000  per  year  is 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

There’s  no  doubt  the  U.S.  faces  a  seri¬ 
ous  IT  labor  shortage.  You  can  challenge 
c  1 -mates  of  the  size  of  the  problem,  but 
it’s  certain  huge  numbers  of  high-tech 
positions  are  unfilled.  High-tech  wages 
continue  to  grow  far  faster  than  the  na¬ 
tional  average;  that’s  more  strong  evi¬ 
dence  that  demand  is  outstripping  sup¬ 
ply.  f  rom  a  simple  statistical  perspective, 


the  U.S.  high-tech  industry  has  more 
than  doubled  in  size  since  1990,  the  year 
the  current  visa  limit 
was  set.  The  idea  that 
adding  another  25,000 
skilled  workers  would 
put  serious  downward 
pressure  on  IT  wages 
in  the  U.S.  can’t  be 
supported. 

The  macroeconomic 
case  is  even  more  com¬ 
pelling.  As  businesses 
everywhere  seek  to 
replicate  themselves  in 
cyberspace,  the  world  is  on  the  threshold 
of  an  unprecedented  software  boom.  The 
U.S.  has  the  great  fortune  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  virtually  all  the  underly¬ 
ing  tools  and  applications.  The  resulting 


potential  for  job  and  wealth  creation  is 
so  vast  that  policy-makers  should  do 
everything  they  can  to  assure  that  this 
potential  is  realized.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  highly  skilled  workers  tend  to  create 
additional  jobs  all  around  them? 

Those  who  argue  against  H-1B  expan¬ 
sion  on  social  or  moral  grounds  tend  to 
use  two  main  arguments.  The  most 
common  is  that  increasing  the  supply  of 
foreign  workers  will  reduce  the  need  to 
train  more  U.S.  citizens.  On  the  surface, 
that  sounds  plausible, 
but  I  sure  wouldn’t 
want  to  have  to  make  a 
serious  case  that  the 
reason  more  U.S.  stu¬ 
dents  and  workers 
haven’t  developed  their 
IT  skills  is  because  of 
disincentives  created 
by  a  relatively  obscure 
visa  program. 

The  second  argu¬ 
ment  usually  goes 
something  like  this:  Many  of  the  H-1B 
applicants  come  from  some  of  the 
world’s  poorest  countries,  such  as  India 
and  Pakistan.  Surely  it’s  wrong  for  the 
U.S.  to  use  high  salaries  to  lure  away  tal¬ 


ented  workers  who  might  be  desperately 
needed  back  home. 

That  argument  is  patronizing.  The 
issue  of  what  is  good  for  India  is  best 
decided  in  India.  The  costs  and  benefits 
of  allowing  talented  individuals  to  come 
to  the  U.S.  aren’t  easily  calculated.  Al¬ 
though  there  sometimes  can  be  a  brain 
drain,  the  chance  to  work  in  the  U.S.  of¬ 
ten  provides  a  real  incentive  for  talented 
individuals  to  develop  world-class  skills. 
Moreover,  many  H-1B  workers  eventual¬ 
ly  do  return  to  work  in  their  native  lands. 

I  can’t  think  of  any  good  reason  to 
keep  the  current  limit.  Just  as  the  U.S. 
needs  low-wage  foreign  workers  to  keep 
it  competitive  in  agriculture  and  to  fill 
jobs  Americans  don’t  want,  so  do  we 
need  more  high-tech  professionals  to 
keep  us  ahead  in  IT.  The  world’s  soft¬ 
ware  challenges  are  immense  and  grow¬ 
ing  and  so  are  the  world’s  human  IT  re¬ 
sources.  In  a  global  economy,  it’s  only 
natural  that  we  should  draw  on  them. 
The  benefits  far  outweigh  the  costs.  □ 

Moschella  is  an  author,  independent  con¬ 
sultant  and  weekly  columnist  for  Corm 
puterworld.  His  Internet  address  is 
david_moschella  @  cw.com. 
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'J/E’RE  PROUD  TD  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THE  SYBASE  ADAPTIVE  SERVER-  ENTERPRISE 

and  Hewlett  Packard®just  set  a  new  record  for  database  performance 

THAT  BLOWS  THE  COMPETITION  AWAY.  THE  FACTS  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES. 

•1.5  TIMES  FASTER  THAN  ORACLE® 

•3.5  TIMES  FASTER  THAN  MICROSOFT® 

•2  TIMES  FASTER  THAN  IBM® 


And  all  this  speed  comes  with  remarkable  price/performance.  So  if  YOU’RE  LOOKING  FOR  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
TO  HELP  GIVE  YOUR  BUSINESS  AN  EDGE,  LOOK  AT  THE  FACTS.  AND  LOOK  TO  SYBASE.  VISIT  WWW.SYBASE.CDM/ADAPTIVESERVER. 

□  r  call  for  our  free  information  kit  on  the  Adaptive  Server  family,  at  1  ■  B  □  □  •  8  ■  S  Y  B  A  3  £  (REF.ASCW3). 

Sybase 

€>1998  Sybase,  Inc.  All  riohts  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  property  or  their  respective  owners.  TPC  is  a  rebistered  trademark  of  the  Transaction  Processing  performance  Council 
Sybase  results  as  of  February  13,  1998.  Other  companies  results  from  published  TPC-C  results  available  as  df  February  13.199B:  Sybase's  Adaptive  Server  Enterprisl  i  l.i»  a-*  HP  72200 
Enterprise  Server,  Microsoft's  SQL  server  6.5  dn  NEC  Express  5800  HV800D,  Oracle  8  vB.0.3  on  Fujitsu  GRANPOWER7DDO  model  800  and  ibm  DB2  on  ibm  aA'4GOe. 
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It’s  the  next  wave  of  bui  ess  solutions 
for  an  Internet-enabled  world.  Come  to 
COMDEX/Spring  and  you’ll  see  things 
you’ve  never  seen  before  —  next-generation 
digital  technologies,  the  next  round  of  NCs, 
powerful  new  servers  and  everything  Web. 
Want  Windows?  WINDOWS  WORLD  is  where 
Microsoft  and  its  partners  will  showcase 
products  like  Windows®  98  and  give  the  first 
sneak  preview  of  Windows  NT®  Server  5.0. 
Broadband,  wireless  and  telecom  solutions? 
Look  to  EXPO  COMM.  It’s  all  part  of  this 
;  spring’s  ultimate  technology  event  where  800 
exhibitors,  thousands  of  new  products,  and 
;  •  over  100,000  IT  professionals  will  converge 
^ '  in  Chicago  next  April.  So,  now  that  you 
M-know  where  technology  is  going  next, 
it’s  your  move. 


i  >  To  register  or  for  more  information,  visit  COMDEX  Online  at  www.comdex.com 

To  register  by  fax,  call  781-449-5554,  enter  Code  70,  and  have  your  fax  number  ready ‘—we’ll  fax  your  registration  form  within  24  hours 


©1997  ZD  COMDEX  &  FORUMS  •  300  First  Avenue  Needham.  MA  02194-2722  •  78 1-433-1 500  SP98-1878  12  97 
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but  they  can  pay  off 
in  the  long  run 

.eslie  Goff 


raining  specialists  at  Chrysler  Financial 
Corp.  in  Southfield,  Mich.,  had  big  plans 
for  deploying  a  fully  interactive  online  class¬ 
room  over  the  company’s  new  intranet.  They  envi¬ 
sioned  two-way  live  videoconferencing  with  stream¬ 
ing  audio  and  lots  oi  bells  and  whistles.  It  would  be 
an  impressive  extension  o!  stand-up  training,  reach¬ 
ing  the  Chrysler  Corp.  subsidiary’s  auto  lease  proces¬ 
sors  in  32  offices  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

1'hen  they  took  their  plan  to  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  department. 

"We  didn’t  realize  that  video  streaming  was  so  sys¬ 
tem-intensive.  If  we  had  gone  ahead  with  the  video 
that  we  had  planned,  IS  said  it  would  have  brought 


Marriott's  Joe  Allen. 
Yon  definitely  Irave  to 
he  more  imiltiiiiedia- 
oriented,  especially 
in  the  MTV  age' 
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Courses  conducted 
Over  the  intranet 
aren't  always  cheap. 
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INTRANET-BASED  TRAINING 


Continued from  page  1 
the  offices  to  their  knees,”  says  Don 
McCloud,  training  and  personnel  pro¬ 
grams  manager. 

The  Chrysler  Financial  team  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  instead  with  a  scaled-down  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  original  idea,  opting  for  one¬ 
way  rather  than  two-way  video  streaming 
and  dispensing  with  the  notion  of  video 
cameras  attached  to  every  users  PC.  But 
team  leaders  are  no  less  convinced  that 
the  intranet  is  an  ideal  platform  for  deliv¬ 
ering  classroom-quality  training. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Fortune  500 
have  reached  the  same  conclusion, 
according  to  research  by  The  Masie  Cen¬ 
ter,  an  online  learning  think  tank  based 

'YOU  HAVE  TO  BE  flexible. 
This  is  an  evolving  technnlo- 
gy.  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
trial  and  error." 

JOHN  FLYNN 
COMMONWEALTH  EDISON 
(SEE  STORY,  PAGE  6) 


in  Sarasota,  N.Y.  In  a  recent  survey,  83% 
of  the  350  respondents  from  the  Fortune 
500  said  they  will  launch  intranet-based 
training  pilots  this  year.  Despite  band¬ 
width  limitations  and  a  significant  up¬ 
front  development  commitment,  they 
will  test  a  vast  array  of  online  courses 
from  live  broadcasts  to  just-in-time,  self- 
paced  tutorials. 

“Classroom  training  is  a  highly  effec¬ 
tive  gourmet  meal,  and  a  lot  of  people 
are  looking  for  fast  food,  cafeterias  and 
home  cooking  because  they  can’t  afford 
gourmet  for  everyone,”  says  Elliott  Masie, 
president  of  The  Masie  Center. 

From  the  training  departments  point 
of  view,  the  intranet  has  emerged  as  a 
user-friendly,  cost-effective  training  medi¬ 
um  that  reaches  employees  it  couldn’t 
otherwise  get  to  with  information  that 
frequendy  grows  obsolete  before  every¬ 
one  can  reach  a  classroom.  From  the  IS 
department’s  perspective,  training  appli¬ 
cations  have  emerged  as  a  way  to  put  real 
business  applications  on  the  intranet. 
These  two  seemingly  contradictory  dri¬ 
vers  for  intranet-based  training  converged 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1 997,  Masie 
notes,  resulting  in  an  explosion  of  user 
and  vendor  activity  (see 
story  opposite  page). 

Of  course,  not  all  end 
users  will  want  to  use 
intranet-based  training, 
so  some  evangelizing  is 
necessary  to  gain  the  sup¬ 
port  of  management  and 
trainees.  And  not  all  types 
of  training  are  conducive 
to  the  online  approach, 
which  can  be  expensive 
and  not  garner  immedi¬ 
ate  financial  return. 

But  project  leaders  see 
intranet-based  training 
applications  as  paths  to 
reaching  more  employees 
with  more  training  more 
consistendy  more  of  the 
time.  They  are  easier  to 
administer  than  tradi¬ 
tional  courses,  reduce 


travel  costs  and  time  spent  away  from 
the  office,  and  reinforce  corporate  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  in  a  unified  message 
across  the  corporation.  They  lend  a  new 
credence  to  the  idea  of  the  autonomous, 
empowered  knowledge  worker. 

SMART  RESOURCES 

At  some  companies  where  intranet-based 
training  has  been  going  on  for  a  while, 
the  idea  of  the  knowledge  worker  has 
begun  to  take  shape.  The  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  Inc.  offers  a  three-hour 
“Introduction  to  Capitol  Hill”  course. 
The  government  and  business  journal 
publisher  in  Washington  offers  the  online 
seminar  to  new  employees  and  its  1 ,800 
journalists,  customer  service  representa¬ 
tives,  sales  force  and  circulation  staff, 
which  can  review  it  on  an  as-needed  basis. 

For  example,  a  new  reporter  cover¬ 
ing  a  recently  introduced  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress  can  use  the  online  seminar  to  review 
how  a  bill  moves  through  its  paces  before 
he  even  steps  foot  on  the  Hill.  Where¬ 
as  the  classroom  version  of  the  course 
would  rely  on  printed  materials,  such 
as  examples  of  old  bills,  the  intranet 
course  links  to  a  server  where  he  can 
review  the  actual  new  bill,  contact  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  the  congressional  offices 
of  the  sponsor  and  the  Constitution  arti¬ 
cles  on  which  the  bill  is  based. 

And  instead  of  trying  to  recall  con¬ 
gressional  protocol  from  a  class  that 
he  took  maybe  several  months  before 
or  waiting  for  the  class  to  be  offered 
again,  the  reporter  can  refresh  and 
prepare  at  the  critical  time.  Moreover, 
the  online  seminar  can  accommodate 
all  of  the  company’s  employees,  such 
as  proofreaders  who  need  to  fact-check 
articles,  salespeople  who  need  to 
understand  the  relevance  of  a  journal 
to  potential  advertisers  or  customer 
service  reps  who  need  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  content  and  focus  of 
various  publications. 

“From  a  business  point  of  view,  hav¬ 
ing  employees  memorize  the  mater¬ 
ial  is  not  our  goal,”  says  Nancee 
Continued  on  page  6 
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An  Active  Marketplace 


User  interest  in  intranet- 
based  training  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  vendors,  who  are  rushing  to  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  plethora  of  development 
tools.  In  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
year  alone.  The  Masie  Center 
(www.masie.com),  an  online  learning 
think  tank  based  in  Sarasota,  N.Y., 
received  announcements  of  32  new 
products. 

The  market  should  consolidate  this 
year,  predicts  Elliott  Masie,  president 
of  The  Masie  Center,  but  products  are 
now  segmented  into  five  different 
categories: 

■  AUTHORING  TOOLS:  used  to  create 
and  code  content. 

■  OPEN  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENTS: 
turnkey  frameworks  for  developing, 
deploying  and  managing  training  over 
the  intranet. 

■  CONTENT-SPECIFIC  ENVIRON¬ 
MENTS:  frameworks  tied  to  content 
libraries  created  by  training  vendors. 
■  TECHNOLOGY-SPECIFIC  ENVIRON¬ 
MENTS:  frameworks  tied  to  specific 
multimedia-enabling  products. 

■  COLLABORATIVE  ENVIRONMENTS: 
proprietary  frameworks  used  to  sup¬ 
port  live-distance  learning. 

Last  year,  companies  spent  between 
$60  million  and  $70  million  on  author¬ 
ing  tools  as  they  prepared  pilot  proj¬ 
ects  to  convert  their  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  intranet  form.  This  year 
should  be  the  year  when  online 
learning  environments,  especially 
collaboration  environments,  take  off, 
Masie  says.  "That's  the  arena  where 
the  dollars  are  the  most  serious. 
Companies  are  looking  at  spending 
from  the  high  teens  to  seven  figures 
for  a  knowledge  management  sys¬ 
tem." 

Across  all  product  segments,  Masie 
says  he  expects  more  and  more  vendors 
to  start  offering  consulting  and  other 
services  along  with  their  products. 


PRODUCT  SAMPLER 

AUTHORING  TOOLS 
Allen  Communications 
QuestNet  Plus 
Salt  Lake  City 
(800)325-7850 

www.allencomm.com/software/quest 

Selected  for  Marriott's  payroll  process¬ 
ing  course  on  the  intranet. 

Asymetrix  Learning  Systems,  Inc. 

ToolBook 

Bellevue,  Wash. 

(425)  637-5883 

www.  asymetrix.  com/products/ 
authoring.html 

Macromedia,  Inc. 

Authorware 
San  Francisco 
(415)252-2000 

www. macromedia.com/software/ 
authorware 

Selected  by  Commonwealth  Edison's 
nuclear  power  division  for  intranet- 
based  software  training. 

OPEN  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENTS 
Lotus  Development  Corp. 
LearningSpace 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

(617)  577-8500 

www2.lotus.com/products/learning- 

space 

Oracle  Corp. 

Oracle  Learning  Architecture 
Redwood  Shores,  Calif. 

(415)506-8768 

ola.us.oracle.com/html/visitor_home. 

html 

WBT  Systems 

TopCIass 

Dublin 

(353-1)  670-4725 

www.wbtsystems.com 


CONTENT-SPECIFIC  LEARNING 

ENVIRONMENTS 

CBT  Systems  Ltd. 

CBT  Campus 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

(800)  387-0932 
www.cbtsys.com 

NetG  SkillBuilder 
SkillVantage  Manager 
Naperville,  III. 

(800)  265-1900 

www.netg.com 

AUDIO  AND  VIDEO  ENVIRONMENTS 
Real  Networks,  Inc. 

RealSystems  5.0  Intranet  Solutions 

Seattle 

(206)  674-2303 

www.real.com/  server/in  tranet/index.html 

Selected  by  3Com  for  the  addition  of 
streaming  video  and  audio  to  all  of  its 
intranet-based  training  courses. 

VDOnet  Corp. 

VDO  Live  On-Demand 
Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

(415)846-7700 

www.vdo.net 

COLLABORATIVE  ENVIRONMENTS 
Centra  Software,  Inc. 

Symposium 
Lexington,  Mass. 

(617)  861-7000 

www.centra.com 

DataBeam  Corp. 

DataBeam  Learning  Server 
Lexington,  Ky. 

(606)  425-3500 

www.databeam.com/products/index.html 

Used  by  Siemens  Business 
Communications  (see  story,  page  11). 

Mine 

LearnLinc  1-Net 
Troy,  N.Y. 

(518)  283-8799 

www.iiinc.com 

Selected  for  Chrysler  Financial's  lease 
processing  software  course. 
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(ALL  TERRAIN  E-MAIL) 


Imagine,  e-mail  that  actually  does  more  than  e-mail.  Like  allow  workgroups  to  really  work  as  groups. 

Or  turn  collaboration  from  an  airy  concept  into  a  practical  reality. 

Or  boost  real-time,  bottom-line  productivity — making  users  up  to  six  times  more  productive  than  users  of  competitive  products* 

All  without  headaches,  without  hassles, 

without  having  to  reinvent  the  wheel  or  re-educate  your  users.  And  all  while  leveraging  your  current  networking  investment 

to  extend  functionality,  minimize  cost  and  maximize  return. 


Novell®  GroupWise  5.2  makes  it  possible. 


GroupWise®  5.2  messaging  is  as  easy  to  use  as  ordinary  e-mail, 
but  it  goes  places  and  does  things  no  ordinary  e-mail  can  even  approach. 

By  leveraging  the  vast  infrastructure  of  the  Internet,  GroupWise  puts  powerful  tools  within  reach  of  any  user,  any  browser, 

any  server  (yes,  even  NT).  It's  also  Java®enabled. 

And  it  has  a  rich  array  of  expanded  capabilities — calendaring  and  scheduling,  document  management,  workflow,  imaging, 
threaded  discussions  and  status  tracking — that  simply  help  people  do  their  jobs  better. 

With  the  freedom,  flexibility  and  friendliness  of  an  out-of-the-box  solution — that  can  still  be  easily  optimized  to  your  needs. 
That's  why  nearly  three  out  of  four  people  who  try  GroupWise,  buy  it.  So  try  it — FREE. 

Get  a  free  three-user  CD-version  of  the  full  product  by  calling  1  800  778-1850  or  download  it  from  our  Web  site. 

Then  experience  the  sheer  pleasure  of  go-anywhere,  do-everything  e-mail. 
www.novell.com/groupwise/allterrain 


Novell 


GroupWise 


INTRANET-BASED  TRAINING 


Continued  from  page  2 
Simonson,  a  training  specialist  at  The 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs.  “We  want 
to  give  it  to  them  so  they  have  it  at 
their  desks  when  they  need  it.  We  see 
[intranet-based  training]  as  online 
resources  for  knowledge  workers.” 

Networking  vendor  3Com  Corp. 
in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  started  train¬ 
ing  over  the  intranet  more  than  18 
months  ago  and  already  has  70  cours¬ 
es  online.  They  have  evolved  from  an 
initial  course  on  “How  to  Use  the 
Intranet”  to  marketing  and  sales 
courses  such  as  “Virtual  Sales  Kits” 
for  major  product  lines  and  tutori¬ 
als  on  subjects  such  as  “How  to  Work 
With  Our  Channel  Partners.”  Each 
functional  business  unit,  from  cus¬ 
tomer  support  services  to  human 
resources  to  corporate  communica¬ 
tions,  has  at  least  some  intranet-based 
courses. 

The  courses  themselves  mainly  con¬ 
sist  of  Microsoft  Corp.  PowerPoint 
presentations  once  used  in  live  cours¬ 
es  that  have  now  been  hyperlinked. 
This  quarter,  3Com  is  adding  stream¬ 
ing  audio  and  video,  using  Real  Net¬ 
works’  RealMedia  5.0  environment, 
says  Scott  Baker,  director  of  Web  ser¬ 
vices  in  3Com’s  Global  Information 
Services  group.  Users  will  have  the 


option  of  selecting  the  pared-down 
PowerPoint  version  of  the  course  or  a 
multimedia  version,  accommodating 
each  employee’s  interests  and  style 
of  learning,  available  time,  bandwidth 
and  desktop  configuration. 

“The  company  is  moving  toward 
a  Web-centric  communications 
model,  and  our  employees  understand 
that,  so  we’ve  had  heavy  usage,”  Baker 
says.  “As  we  go  along  we’ll  probably 
reduce  our  live  courses  and  replace 
them  with  online  learning.” 

EASY  PICKIIM'S 

For  early  intranet-based  training 
pilots,  technical  training  for  IS  and 
end  users  is  the  “low-hanging  fruit,” 
Masie  says,  because  the  content  is  pro¬ 
cedural,  it  changes  frequently  and 
everyone  in  the  company  needs  it  at 
some  point. 

The  pilot  at  Chrysler  Financial,  for 
example,  will  deliver  training  in  new 
lease  processing  software  to  250  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed  workers.  The 
corporate  finance  division  of  Marriott 
International,  Inc.  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
will  roll  out  an  intranet-based  course 
on  its  proprietary  payroll  processing 
system  this  year.  Commonwealth  Edi¬ 
son  Co.,  a  Chicago-based  utility,  is 
developing  an  intranet-based  course 


for  inventory  management  software 
used  in  its  nuclear  power  division  (see 
story  below). 

Those  companies  are  in  the  throes 
of  sorting  out  the  content  and  tech¬ 
nical  issues  associated  with  putting 
a  class  online.  These  include  strug¬ 
gling  with  bandwidth,  breaking  the 
material  down  into  manageable 
“chunks,”  accommodating  PCs  of 
varying  capacities  and  choosing 
authoring  tools  and  online  learning 
environments.  All  require  the  input 
of  closely  integrated  teams  of  IS 
staffers,  trainers,  business  unit  man¬ 
agers  and  end  users,  as  well  as  outside 
help  if  a  company  lacks  the  exper¬ 
tise  (see  story  online  at  www.com- 
puterworld.com/intranets). 

At  Chrysler  Financial,  the  training 
team  learned  a  valuable  lesson,  says 
Karen  Cowan,  a  training  specialist 
who  reports  to  McCloud:  “You  have 
to  get  IS  involved  very  early  in  the 
process.” 

In  Marriott’s  corporate  finance  divi¬ 
sion,  Joe  Allen,  a  performance  support 
and  training  specialist  who  has  a  hybrid 
background  in  education  and  tech¬ 
nology,  is  leading  the  development  of 
an  intranet-based  payroll  processing 
course.  As  many  as  750  people  attend 
the  three-day  live  version  of  the  course 


Utility  Plugs  into  Intranet-based  Training 


ommonwealth 
Edison's  first 
1  intranet-based  train¬ 
ing  project  goes  to 
the  core  of  its  nuclear  power  divi¬ 
sion's  operations. 

The  course  is  on  the  division's 
inventory  management  software, 
which  enables  engineers  to  track  and 
order  safety  components  required  in 
the  highly  regulated  nuclear  power 


industry.  Originally,  the  course  was 
distributed  via  CD-ROM,  but  that 
didn't  work  out  as  anticipated,  says 
John  Flynn,  a  multimedia  training 
specialist  in  the  division's  production 
training  center  in  Wilmington,  III. 

"The  LAN  administrators  at  six  dif¬ 
ferent  sites  were  supposed  to  put  the 
CD-ROM  on  their  LANs,  and  hopefully 
the  course  would  be  distributed  out 
to  the  rest  of  the  company,"  Flynn 


explains.  "But  each  site  [configura¬ 
tion]  was  somewhat  different,  and 
users  could  never  find  it  on  the  LAN, 
and  if  we  had  an  upgrade  or  some 
minor  changes,  we  would  have  to 
redistribute  the  CD-ROM.  It  was  just 
too  cumbersome  to  manage." 

The  CD-ROM,  developed  using 
Macromedia,  Inc.'s  Authorware  con¬ 
tent  creation  and  coding  tool,  was 
only  two  years  old  when  Flynn  and 
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THE  TEAM  developing  Marriott's  intranet-based 
payroll  processing  course  includes  (from  left): 

Rolaine  Johnson,  Dave  Wood,  Carol  Anderson, 
Rodanthi  Zaharopoulos,  Gladys  Salazar,  Joe  Allen, 

Terry  Holbrook  and  Jasmin  Islam-Smith 


per  year  because  of  attrition  and 
turnover,  as  well  as  the  hotel  chain’s 
aggressive  merger  and  acquisition  activ¬ 
ity.  When  the  online  version  debuts 
later  this  year,  that  number  could  drop 
off  significantly,  resulting  in  cost  sav¬ 
ings  and  increased  productivity. 

Key  to  getting  users  on-board: 


deploying  new  PCs  for  employees; 
possibly  upgrading  intranet  servers 
and  individual  PCs  to  handle  the 
application;  solid  instructional  design; 
and  a  simple  yet  compelling  presen¬ 
tation,  including  simulations  and 
exercises,  Allen  notes.  He  declined  to 
reveal  costs.  “You  definitely  have  to 


be  more  multimedia-oriented,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  MTV  age,”  Allen  says. 
“Users  get  so  much  flash  and  glitter 
on  TV  that  they  expect  it  on  their 
computers,  too.  But  I  know  what  the 
technical  limitations  are  in  delivering 
it.  We’ll  have  sound  effects  and  audio 
to  enhance  the  experience,  but  we 
won’t  have  any  video  because  not  all 
of  our  PCs  can  accommodate  it,  and 
we  don’t  want  to  deter  employees  from 
using  the  course.” 

While  intranet-based  training 
promises  many  advantages,  it’s  not 
without  drawbacks.  It  isn’t  particu- 
Continued  on  page  10 


his  team  decided  to  convert  it  to  an 
intranet-based  course.  Determined 
not  to  face  the  same  dilemma  again 
two  years  later  and  considering  a 
recommendation  from  a  consultant, 
they  contacted  another  company 
where  intranet-based  training  had 
already  taken  off.  They  visited  the 
company,  Boeing  International  Corp., 
for  a  benchmarking  session,  which 
paid  off  in  a  number  of  ways,  Flynn 
says. 

Besides  providing  insight  into  the 
development  process,  Boeing's  crew 
passed  along  technical  tips  that 


enabled  Flynn's  team  to  get  its 
intranet  course  up  and  running  in 
under  a  week.  For  example,  team 
members  learned  that  they  had  to 
reconfigure  six  Multipurpose  Internet 
Mail  Extension,  or  MIME,  types  in  the 
operating  system  so  the  Web  server 
could  process  necessary  commands 
from  Authorware.  "That  saved  us  at 
least  two  or  three  weeks  and  a  lot  of 
phone  calls,"  Flynn  says.  They  also 
learned  how  to  use  Authorware  to 
convert  the  existing  course  to  accept 
TCP/IP  commands  so  it  would  run 
over  the  intranet. 


Flynn  declined  to  provide  costs  and 
said  it  was  too  early  to  assess  savings. 

Flynn  and  his  team  are  now  assess¬ 
ing  whether  to  put  a  centralized 
training  library  system  in  place,  what 
future  hardware  requirements  will  be 
and  what  training  quality  standards 
must  be  implemented. 

"You  have  to  be  flexible.  This  is  an 
evolving  technology,  and  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  trial  and  error,"  Flynn  says. 
"We  hope  we're  making  the  right 
moves,  but  basically  we're  navigating 
in  uncharted  waters." 

—  LESLIE  GOFF 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  CHRIS  HARTLOVE 
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SERVICES 

: 

DOMINO'S  PIZZA® 

Matt  Maguire  knows  all  about  delivery.  His  company  delivered  over  226  million  pizzas  last  year.  And 
with  4,500  stores  across  the  country,  Matt's  network  had  to  deliver  the  same  superior  performance  and 
reliability  that  made  Domino's®  the  world's  leader  in  pizza  delivery. 

To  do  that,  Matt  chose  Novell®  networking  solutions.  NetWare®  software  as  the  core  server  operating 
system.  NDS'“  technology  to  manage  his  other  operating  systems,  including  SCO®  UNIX®  and  Windows 
NT8.  ManageWise®  to  support  all  1 ,200  remote  devices  in  his  network  from  a  single  location.  And 
GroupWise®  messaging  services  to  leverage  the  ubiquity  of  the  Internet  to  give  employees  worldwide 
access  to  their  email. 

All  in  a  seamlessly  integrated  system  that  could  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  business  and  scale 
up  as  it  grew. 

The  result?  On-site  technician  calls  were  reduced  to  twice  a  year,  administration  tasks  were  performed  in 
minutes  instead  of  hours,  money  was  saved,  productivity  was  increased,  employees  stayed  in  touch,  and 
Matt  looked  like  a  genius. 

Now  that's  delivering,  www.novell.com 


Novell 


Solutions 


INTRAWET-BASED  TRAINING 


Continued  from  page  7 
larly  well  suited  for  conceptual  ideas 
that  demand  face-to-face  contact  and 
body  language  to  fully  convey  the 
lessons,  such  as  how  to  negotiate  or 
work  well  in  teams.  It  also  eliminates 
the  social  contact  with  peers  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  some  learners’  absorption 
and  retention.  And  while  reducing 
travel  expenses  by  using  the  intranet 
is  a  big  incentive  for  the  company, 
employees  who  don’t  usually  leave  the 
office  regard  traveling  from  Omaha 
to  a  seminar  in  Boston  or  New  York 
as  a  perk. 

Moreover,  the  anticipated  savings 
can  take  a  while  to  materialize.  The 
development  time  and  costs  are  at  least 
equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  costs 
of  instructor-led  training,  says  John 
Schulz,  an  instructional  designer  at 
IS  consulting  firm  Cara  Corp.  in  Oak 
Brook,  Ill.  Depending  on  the  richness 
in  multimedia  and  functionality,  the 
authoring  tools  and  the  infrastructure 
requirements,  an  intranet-based  course 
might  start  in  the  four  figures  for  a  basic 
conversion  of  classroom  content  to  a 
hyperlinked  PowerPoint  presentation. 
It  can  range  to  a  seven-figure  commit¬ 
ment  for  high-bandwidth,  two-way  live 
video  streaming. 

Delivering  training  over  the  intranet 
may  not  be  cheaper  than  classroom  train¬ 
ing  initially,  but  those  companies  trying 
it  believe  that  over  time  it  will  be  more 
cost-effective.  Chrysler’s  McCloud  notes 
that  training  expenditures  will  remain 
the  same  this  year,  but  the  intranet  proj¬ 
ect  reallocates  the  budget  “into  value- 
added  activities”  such  as  course  content 
development,  instead  of  pure  costs  such 
as  travel  expenses. 

Designing  a  course  may  be  more 
involved  than  it  seems.  It  requires  ana¬ 
lyzing  how  a  job  is  performed  and 
how  the  current  training  is  achieved; 
identifying  course  objectives;  creat¬ 
ing  the  lesson  plan;  developing  story¬ 
boards;  and  adding  the  graphics  and 
multimedia  elements,  explains  John 
Flynn,  a  multimedia  training  specialist 


in  the  production  training  center  at 
Commonwealth  Edison’s  nuclear  divi¬ 
sion  in  Wilmington,  Ill.  Development 
time  and  assembling  the  requisite  staff 

TRAINING  TIPS 

■  PLACE  A  CLEARLY  VISIBLE 

training  link  on  the  intranet  home 
page,  and  don't  force  users  to  drill 
down  several  times  to  find  the 
training  relevant  to  them. 

■  DESIGN  INTRANET-BASED 

training  courses  for  the  lowest 
common  desktop  in  the  company. 

■  WORK  CLOSELY  WITH  corporate 
communications  to  evangelize  the 
availability  of  intranet-based 
training  and  gain  user  interest. 

■  IN  ADDITION  TO  the  online 

courses,  provide  users  with  some 
instruction  on  how  to  use  intranet- 
based  training. 

■  BREAK  THE  COURSE  content 
down  into  “chunks"  that  are  no 
longer  than  two  hours  in  length, 
particularly  for  courses  that  will 
use  five,  instructor-led  video¬ 
streaming  broadcasts.  With  self- 
paced  courses,  deliver  the  content 
in  a  nonlinear  format  that  allows 
users  to  explore  the  material 
according  to  their  personal  needs 
and  interests. 

■  EVEN  SIMPLE  CONVERSIONS 
of  classroom  training  should  be 
highly  interactive,  incorporating 
features  such  as  simulations, 
quizzes  and  worksheets. 

■  KEEP  IN  MIND  that  some  people 
learn  best  in  a  live  classroom 
environment.  Intranet-based  train¬ 
ing  can't  necessarily  displace  all 
live  training. 


to  perform  each  of  these  steps  are  not 
inexpensive  propositions.  Add-on 
costs  can  include  consulting  help  and 
professional  talent  for  such  elements 
as  voice-overs. 

THE  EVENTUAL  PAYOFF 

The  long-term  saving  come  from  reduc¬ 
ing  travel  and  employees’  time  away  from 
the  office  attending  classes.  “Even  elim¬ 
inating  one  hour  of  training  for  1 ,000 
to  50,000  students  can  be  quite  a  cost 
savings  over  a  year,”  Schulz  says. 

Intranet-based  training  also  elimi¬ 
nates  incremental  costs  incurred  with 
computer-based  training  delivered  on 
CD-ROM,  Flynn  notes.  Common¬ 
wealth  is  converting  a  CD-ROM-based 
course  on  how  to  use  the  nuclear  divi¬ 
sion’s  mission-critical  inventory  man¬ 
agement  package  to  an  intranet-based 
course,  largely  because  updating  the 
material  and  redistributing  CD-ROMs 
each  time  features  are  added  or  changed 
is  time-intensive  and  expensive  for  both 
the  training  staff  and  the  LAN  admin¬ 
istrators  at  remote  locations  (see  story, 
page  6).  Plus,  The  Bureau  of  Nation¬ 
al  Affairs’  Simonson  notes,  intranet- 
based  training  saves  on  paper  for  class 
handouts,  manuals  that  have  to  be 
reprinted  and  distributed  frequently 
and  other  materials. 

In  fact,  Flynn  estimates  that  intranet- 
based  training  could  reduce  yearly  spend¬ 
ing  on  live  training  by  as  much  as  one- 
third.  “Consider  that  a  new  engineer  at 
the  company  would  have  to  go  to  a  four- 
to  six-hour  class  to  learn  how  to  use  our 
inventory  management  package.  If  you 
figure  the  costs  for  his  time,  plus  what 
the  class  costs,  plus  the  travel  costs,  you’ve 
spent  a  lot  before  [the  student]  even  walks 
in  the  door,”  he  says. 

Give  the  same  engineer  the  option 
of  getting  the  same  course  at  his  desk 
in  several  two-hour  chunks  at  his  own 
pace,  Flynn  adds,  “and  the  savings  begin 
to  snowball.” 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New 
York. 
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PROJECT:  SIEMENS  BUSINESS  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

Virtual  Training  Saves  $80DK  in  First  Year 


By  Linda  Wilson 

Onetime  telephone 
maker  Siemens  Busi¬ 
ness  Communications 
Systems,  Inc.  is  trans¬ 
forming  itself  into  a 
company  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  combine  voice, 
data,  fax  and  video. 
Doing  so  requires  the 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. -based  unit  of  Siemens 
AG  to  train  its  employees  in  new  com¬ 
munications  technologies,  such  as  frame 
relay  and  TCP/IP. 

Enter  the  Virtual  University. 
Accessed  over  the  company’s  intranet, 
it  joins  students  and  a  teacher  in  live 
courses  that  students  —  usually  1 6  to 
22  at  a  time  —  take  right  at  their  desks. 

So  far,  about  400 
employees, 
mainly 


password  and  dial  in  to  an  audio  bridge. 
Then  they  follow  along  as  the  teacher 
goes  through  the  material.  Java  applets, 
sent  to  students’  PCs  at  the  start  of  the 
class,  are  used  for  such  things  as  hand¬ 
raising  and  document  markup. 

WHAT  ABOUT  VIDEO? 

Siemens  plans  to  add  desktop  video. 
“Video  over  the  intranet  suggests  more 
bandwidth.  We  could  do  it  today,  but 
we  need  to  make  sure  it  doesn’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  all  the  internal  e-commerce 
traffic  —  the  mission-critical  stuff,” 
explained  A1  Gordon,  program  man¬ 
ager  for  Virtual  University. 

WHY  OVER  THE  INTRANET? 

It  would  have  been  harder  to  coordinate 
students’  schedules  for  traditional  class¬ 
room  education  —  and  expensive  to  pay 
for  travel.  The  intranet  approach  also 
allows  Siemens  to  easily  update  mate¬ 
rials  as  the  technology  quickly  changes. 
“We  had  to  find  a  way  to  get  this  skill¬ 
building  to  our  employees  in  almost  just- 
in-time  learning.” 

RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 

The  system  cost  less  than  $50,000  to 
set  up,  including  $15,000  for  the  serv¬ 
er  software.  A  five-day  course  costs 
about  $230  per  student  (for  long¬ 
distance  connection  charges  and  any 
materials  downloaded  from  a  Web 
site),  compared  with  about  $2,000  for 
a  classroom  environment  (for  airfare, 
hotel  accommodations,  auto  rental, 
per  diem  and  books).  Siemens  saved 
a  total  of  $800,000  in  1997  but  expects 
time,  enter  a  to  save  even  more  this  year. 

Siemens'  WILLIAM  MAYBECK:  'We  can  truly  become 
consultants  and  mentors  to  our  students' 


in  sales 
and  systems 
design,  have 
participated. 

Discussing 
the  system  is 
William  May- 
beck,  director 
of  education. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

Students  go  to 
the  Virtual  Uni¬ 
versity  Web  page 
at  a  designated 


RESULTS 

The  Virtual  University  is  more  conducive 
to  learning  because  courses  are  structured 
in  bite-size  modules,  homework  involves 
tasks  in  real-work  settings  and  students 
return  for  follow-up  sessions.  “We  can 
truly  become  consultants 
and  mentors  to  our  stu¬ 
dents  as  they  apply  the  skill 
instead  of  being  an  instruc¬ 
tor  who  delivers  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  crash-course 
basis,”  Maybeck  said. 


HOW  THEY  RATE 


For  the  full  interview 
with  William  Maybeck, 
RealAudio  clips  and 
screen  shots,  visit 

www.camputerworld.com/intranets 


DISADVANTAGES 

Web-based  training  is  unsuitable  for 
teaching  behavioral  skills  because  that 
usually  requires  role-playing.  Future 
courses  on  topics  such  as  management 
will  combine  classroom-based  and 
intranet-based  learning. 

CHALLENGES 

Both  students  and  teachers  must  change 
their  behavior.  Because  students  take 
courses  in  real  time  but  at  their  own 
desks,  they  need  to  concentrate  and  avoid 
interruptions.  Teachers  need  to  design 
courses  that  are  very  interactive  because 
otherwise,  they  won’t  know  whether  stu¬ 
dents  are  paying  attention.  “You  don’t 
have  the  whites  of  their  eyes  in  front  of 
you,”  Maybeck  said. 

TOOLS 

Two  frill-time  teachers  create  courses  cov¬ 
ering  eight  technical  subjects.  For  home¬ 
work  and  tests,  they  often  use  packaged 
computer-based  tutorials.  Learning  Serv¬ 
er  software  from  Data  Beam  Corp. 
enables  the  live  sessions. 


Wilson  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Glen 
Ellyn,  III. 
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|  systems.  Open  standards.  Open  doors  of  interchange  anywhere  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  promise  of  networking. 

And  that  is  the  promise  Novell®  is  delivering. 

Novell's  innovative  enabling  technologies  helped  create  the  networking  revolution  of  yesterday 

and  are  now  helping  catalyze  the  business  revolution  of  tomorrow. 

With  millions  of  users  around  the  world,  Novell  server  operating  systems  truly  power  the  network. 

The  latest  version  of  NetWare®  software,  for  example,  offers  superior  management  and  control  of  increasingly  complex  networks, 
including  the  Internet  and  corporate  intranets,  delivering  exceptional  value  at  a  low  cost  of  ownership. 

NetWare  is  supported  by  Novell  Directory  Services'" 

the  industry's  leading  cross-platform  directory  service, 
providing  single-source  administration  of  all  parts  of  the  computing  environment, 

including  UNIX®  and  NT  servers,  minis  and  mainframes. 

NDS'“  also  closely  integrates  with  Novell  BorderManager™  technology,  Novell's  newest  Internet  product. 


BorderManager  is  the  industry's  first  integrated  family  of  directory-based  network  services 

that  manages,  secures  and  accelerates  user  access  to  information  at  every  network  border— 

the  point  where  any  two  networks  meet. 

NDS  and  BorderManager  are  object-oriented  network  services  that  can  be  integrated  under  Novell's  Open  Systems  Architecture  (OSA). 
This  unique  set  of  Java®  initiatives  allows  developers  to  fully  build  robust 

and  scalable  server-based  solutions  for  the  Internet 
using  open  public  API  specifications  for  Java  applications  for  global  computing. 

And  GroupWise®  5.2  leverages  the  ubiquity  of  the  Internet  to  deliver  expanded  e-mail  capabilities 
such  as  calendaring  and  scheduling,  document  management,  workflow,  imaging,  threaded  discussions  and  status  tracking  — 

for  any  user  with  any  browser  on  any  server. 

Networks  will  continue  to  get  bigger,  faster  and  more  complex.  But  they're  still  just  networks. 

And  no  one  knows  networks  like  Novell. 

We  have  the  tools,  the  technology  and  the  talent  to  make  the  networking  future  a  practical  reality  today. 

Internet,  intranet,  extranet— anynet— the  name  of  the  network  is  Novell. 

www.novell.com 
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MILLENNIUM  COST 


Year  2000  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  IT  budgets 


1997 

1998 

1999 


^9j9%J 

12.6%* 


*  Projected 


Base:  CIOs  at  488  North 
American  companies 

Source:  Deloltte  &  Touche  LLP,  New  York 

Euro  a  big  problem 


>•' 

. 


The  Information  Technology 
Association  of  America  (ITAA) 
in  a  white  paper  says  the 
euro  problem  is  as  pressing 
as  the  year  2000  problem 
and  is  urging  companies  to 
address  the  issue  as  soon  as 
possible.  Countries  including 
France,  Austria,  Spain,  Fin¬ 
land  and  Germany  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  participate  in  the  single 
European  currency,  which  is 
to  be  implemented  next  year. 
The  ITAA  said  many  of  to¬ 
day’s  computers  aren’t 
equipped  to  recognize  the  eu¬ 
ro,  so  any  company  with 
computer  billing  systems  will 
likely  be  affected.  The  white 
paper  is  available  at  www. 
itaa.org. 

Zooming  in  on  IT  jobs 

Online  recruiting  sites  contin¬ 
ue  to  add  value  to  help  job 
seekers  wade  through  the 
thousands  of  jobs  posted  on 
the  Internet.  CareerMosaic, 
managed  by  Bernard  Hodes 
Advertising,  Inc.  in  New  York, 
last  week  added  a  Jobs  Radius 
Search  feature  to  its  site 
[www.careermosaic.com).  Ra¬ 
dius  Search  lists  ail  jobs  avail¬ 
able  within  a  desired  distance 
from  any  ZIP  code  entered. 


Services  hunt  talent 

Service  firms  will  be  more  ag¬ 
gressive  in  their  plans  to  hire 
information  technology  work¬ 
ers  this  year,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  of  430  busi¬ 
nesses  by  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
LLP  in  New  York.  In  feet,  last 
year,  service  firms  hired  more 
workers  than  they  planned, 
while  product-oriented  com¬ 
panies  hired  only  one-third  of 
the  workers  they  anticipated. 


Farming  out 
everything  but  IT 

►  TopsyTail  focus:  client  data ,  product  ideas 


By  Julia  King 

the  topsytail  co.  has  only  a 
handful  of  employees,  but  each 
year  the  privately  held  Dallas- 
based  novelty  company  rings  up 
hundreds  of  millions  in  sales. 

The  merchandise,  which  is 
targeted  primarily  at  young 
girls,  ranges  from  hair  acces¬ 
sories,  jewelry 
and  dolls  to  what¬ 
ever  other  new 
products  the  com¬ 
pany’s  president, 

Tomima  Edmark, 
happens  to  think 
up. 

TopsyTail  out¬ 
sources  almost 
everything  to  do 
with  its  business, 
from  demand 
forecasting  and 
product  manufac¬ 
turing  to  packag¬ 
ing,  shipping,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  customer  service. 
The  one  exception  is  informa¬ 
tion  technology. 

“I  think  it  is  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  in  this  day  and 
age,  information  is  the  most 


valuable  asset  a  company  has,” 
said  Edmark,  a  former  large- 
systems  salesperson  at  IBM 
who  founded  TopsyTail  in  1989. 

So  40-year-old  Edmark  main¬ 
tains  the  company’s  extensive 
client  database  of  drug  stores, 
toy  merchants  and  other  retail¬ 
ers  and  all  financial  information 
in-house.  The  company  process¬ 
es  invoices  and 
other  financial 
information  in  a 
computing  envi¬ 
ronment  of  net¬ 
worked  PCs. 
TopsyTail’s  out¬ 
sourcing,  mean¬ 
while,  allows  Ed¬ 
mark  to  focus 
on  dreaming  up 
new  products. 

“My  goal  is  to 
keep  things  as 
simple  as  possi¬ 
ble,”  Edmark 
said.  “If  I  didn’t 
outsource,  I  would  be  so  bogged 
down  that  I  couldn’t  function 
and  be  doing  what  I  do  best.” 

Increasingly,  other  companies 
are  reaching  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion.  More  than  ever  before, 


'It  is  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous  [to  outsource 
IT]  because . . . 
information  is  the 
most  valuable  asset 

a  company  has." 

-  Tomima  Edmark, 
TopsyTail  founder 


TppsyTail  founder 
Tomima^Edmark, 
shown  here  wearing 
the  Tops^  Tail  bar¬ 
rette,  says  outsourc¬ 
ing  most  business 
functions  frees  her  to 
work  on  products 


they  are  delegating  IT-intensive 
functions,  such  as  human 
resources,  payroll,  travel  and 
logistics  functions  to  out¬ 
sourcers,  which  are  in  turn  set¬ 
ting  up  special  practices  to  han¬ 
dle  the  boom  in  business. 

Price  Waterhouse  LLP,  for 
example,  has  set  up  units  to 
provide  real  estate  manage- 
TopsyTail,  page  44 


YEAR  2000 

Federal  costs 
are  rising  but 
'under  control' 

By  Matt  Hamblen 


Hospital  finds  remedy  for  Y2K  bug 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 
Miami 


industrywide  cost  contain¬ 
ment  is  making  it  tough  for 
hospitals  to  hire  high-priced 
year  2000  contractors  to  fix 
code  written  in  obscure  medical 
software  languages  such  as 
ADS-Plus. 

One  institution  —  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital  here  —  be¬ 
lieves  it  has  found  an  answer. 

The  1,567-bed  hospital  has 
hired  a  small  Boca  Raton,  Fla.- 
based  contractor,  Future  Tech¬ 
nology  Today,  which  claims  it 
can  build  automated  software 
conversion  tools  to  fix  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  1.9  million  lines  of  date- 
sensitive  ADS-Plus  code.  And  it 


will  cost  only  $800,000.  In  the 
hospital  industry,  every  year 
2000  patient  is  different,  of 
course,  but  Jackson  Memorial’s 


Jackson  Memorial  MIS 
director  Raymond  Beerman: 
Future  Technology  CEO 
Richard  Bernstein  is 
"another  Bill  Gates” 


efforts  would  appear  to  stream¬ 
line  the  process. 

Others  have  cited  higher 
costs.  University  of  Kentucky 
Medical  Center  in  Lexington 
contracted  with  Boston  consul¬ 
tancy  Keane,  Inc.  to  do  a 
$600,000  assessment  for  its 
similarly  sized  ADS-Plus  sys¬ 
tem.  In  another  case.  The  Hos¬ 
pital  of  St.  Raphael,  a  511-bed 
acute  care  facility  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  $4.7  million  millennium  proj¬ 
ect  started  in  1996  to  fix 
80,000  lines  of  IBM  main¬ 
frame  and  Unix  code  [CW, 
March  2]. 

Overall,  only  21%  of  hospitals 
have  launched  year  2000  proj- 
Hospital,  page  44 


the  federal  government’s 
price  tag  for  millennium  bug 
fixes  may  have  leaped  20%, 
according  to  a  budget  agency’s 
report,  but  President  Clinton’s 
year  2000  czar  said  he  believes 
“costs  are  under  control.” 

Despite  that  statement  of 
confidence,  John  Koskinen, 
chairman  of  the  President’s 
Council  on  Year  2000  Conver¬ 
sion,  also  said  he  expects  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  final  bill  for  millennium 
bug  fixes  to  continue  to  rise. 

“I  don’t  know  if  there’s  an 
easy  way  to  prognosticate  about 
cost,  but  costs  will  probaf  ■ 
continue  to  go  up  somewha'. ' 
Koskinen  said  in  a  March  ; 
interview. 

That  statement  came  right 
after  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  in  Washing¬ 
ton  issued  a  quarterly  update  on 
Federal,  page  44 
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$1,219  Doskpro  20  0  •  Compaq  V50  color 

monitor  •  166MHz  Pentium'  processor  with  MMX 
technology  •  2.1GB  hard  drive  •  16MB  SDRAM 
Intellige1  :  Manageability 


AT  THESE  PRICES,  WHY  GO  FOR 

MORE  EXPENSIVE  CHEAPER  BRANDS? 


Bad  enough  others  make  you  give  up  the  best  features,  performance  and  support.  But  to  then  pay  more  for  it?  Instead,  call 
Compaq  now.  We  not  only  provide  more  computers  than  any  other  company  on  earth,  nobody  offers  all  we  do  for 
less.  Case  in  point:  the  new  great  values  on  our  high-performance  Compaq  Armada  7000  series  notebook 
computers.  Or  our  Compaq  Deskpro  2000,  with  a  V50  monitor  included.  Whichever  you 
choose,  you'll  also  get  the  support  of  65,000  sales  and  service  professionals.  Find 
more  details  (not  to  mention  a  better  deal)  at  www.compaq.com/promos/ 


or  call  1-800-315-7772  for  a  Compaq  reseller. 


COMPAQ 
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erger  could  bring  call  center/sales  integration 


By  Kim  Girard 


the  wealth  of  information  col¬ 
lected  by  corporate  call  centers 
is  rarely  shared  in  a  meaningful 
way  with  sales  managers.  But 
that  tide  may  be  turning. 

Siebel  Systems,  Inc.’s  recent 
$461  million  deal  to  buy  Scopus 
Technology,  Inc.  in  Emeryville, 
Calif.,  will  let  big  corporate  cus¬ 
tomers  use  one  vendor  to  more 
tightly  integrate  sales  force  au¬ 
tomation  applications  with  the 


call  center/customer  service. 
The  deal  was  announced 
March  2. 

For  users,  that  could  mean 
more  opportunities  to  cross-sell, 
better  target  customers  and  find 
areas  of  missed  opportunity. 

ON  TOP 

Analysts  said  the  deal  makes 
San  Mateo,  Calif.-based  Siebel,  a 
software  maker  that  helps  sales 
teams  track  clients  and  manage 
projects,  the  market  leader.  Next 


in  line  are  Santa  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  Vantive  Corp.,  Aurum 
Corp.  —  now  a  subsidiary  of 
The  Baan  Co.  —  and  Clarify 
Corp.  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Throughout  the  industry, 
companies  are  hustling  to  make 
their  applications  more  compat¬ 
ible  with  one-stop  shopping  via 
partnerships.  “The  fewer  ven¬ 
dors  [that  companies]  have  to 
deal  with,  the  better,”  said  Chris 
Selland,  an  analyst  at  The  Yan¬ 
kee  Group  in  Boston.  “Just  like 


TopsyTail  hangs  on  to  IT 
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ment,  human  resources,  logis¬ 
tics  and  finance  services. 

By  2000,  the  outsourcing 
market  for  those  and  other  so- 
called  business  process  services 
is  expected  to  grow  to  $250  bil¬ 
lion,  according  to  G2R,  Inc.,  a 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  consul¬ 
tancy. 

“What’s  driving  the  business 
process  outsourcing  trend  is 
that  service  providers  can  often 
add  value  to  a  process  while  ei¬ 
ther  earning  money  or  cutting 
costs  for  a  company,”  said  Su¬ 
san  Scrupski,  who  writes  an 
outsourcing  newsletter  and  is  a 
partner  at  Arc  Consulting  in 
Tinton  Falls,  N.J. 

Yet  decisions  about  what  to 
outsource  still  vary  widely  from 
company  to  company.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Atto  Technology,  Inc.,  a 


privately  held  electronic  parts 
company  in  Amherst,  N.Y.,  out¬ 
sources  the  design,  layout  and 
manufacture  of  its  line  of  SCSI 
boards  for  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
computers.  It  also  farms  out  de- 

TopsyTail  inventor  and 
Seattle  native  Tomima 
Edmark  was  a  childhood 
playmate  of  Microsoft 
founder  Bill  Gates.  While 
workinq  at  IBM,  she  decid¬ 
ed  she  wanted  to  start  her 
own  company.  Edmark  was 
standing  outside  a  movie 
theater  waiting  to  see 
When  Harry  Met  Sally  when 
she  wondered  whether  it 
was  possible  to  turn  a 
ponytail  inside  out. 


velopment  of  the  software  dri¬ 
vers  that  come  with  the  boards. 
But  the  information  technology 
it  uses  to  run  the  business,  in¬ 
cluding  an  Internet-based  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  application,  is 
developed  and  maintained  in- 
house. 

“The  information  technology 
that  our  business  uses  is  so  key 
to  the  business  that  I  just  didn’t 
want  to  hand  that  off  external¬ 
ly,”  said  Tim  Boser,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  at  Atto. 

At  TopsyTail,  Edmark  said 
outsourcing  enables  her  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  researching  and  develop¬ 
ing  new  products,  such  as  the 
Heavenly  Headwear  line  of  col¬ 
lapsible  hats  she  is  getting  ready 
to  launch  this  year. 

“I  did  research  and  found 
that  people  don’t  wear  hats  be¬ 
cause  women’s  hairstyles  get 
wrecked  and  men’s  heads  get 
too  hot,”  she  said.  The  solution: 
a  patented  foam  system  that 
floats  a  hat  above  the  scalp.  □ 


Hospital  finds  Y2K  remedy 
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ects,  according  to  a  survey  of 
1,700  hospitals  by  Gordon  & 
Glickson,  a  Chicago-based  law 
firm. 

Raymond  Beerman,  MIS  di¬ 
rector  at  Jackson  Memorial,  said 
he  considers  his  consultant’s 
charge  a  good  deal.  He  said  an 
unspecified  vendor  responded 
to  the  hospital’s  request  for  pro¬ 
posals  with  a  $3  million  bid. 

Although  most  hospitals  opt 
for  a  buy-vs.-build  approach  to 
software,  many  institutions  still 
run  software  written  in  obscure 
languages  such  as  ADS-Plus 
and  Mumps,  said  John  Piescik, 
a  health  care  consultant  at 
American  Management  Sys¬ 
tems  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

ADS-Plus  is  a  fourth-genera¬ 
tion  language  written  in  the 
197  os  for  health  care  customers 
L"  IBM  and  Baxter  Internation¬ 


al,  Inc.  in  Deerfield,  Ill.  In 
1980,  Jackson  Memorial  pur¬ 
chased  the  development  envi¬ 
ronment,  then  known  as  IBM 
Patient  Care  System  and  later 
purchased  from  IBM  by 
Atlanta-based  HBO  &  Co. 

The  hospital  built  100  appli¬ 
cations,  including  its  core  phar¬ 
macy  and  laboratory  systems. 

In  need  of  a  contractor  to 
help  it  fix  its  systems,  Jackson 
Memorial,  a  nonprofit  hospital, 
last  year  put  out  a  request  for 
proposals  to  which  seven  ven¬ 
dors  responded. 

Two  vendors,  including  Fu¬ 
ture  Technology,  claimed  they 
could  fix  the  hospital’s  ADS- 
Plus  environment. 

Future  Technology,  it  turns 
out,  not  only  had  the  lower  bid, 
but  it  also  has  experience  con¬ 
verting  ADS-Plus  environments 


for  UCLA  Medical  Center  in 
Los  Angeles  and  OSF  Health¬ 
care  Systems  in  Peoria,  Ill. 

ADS-Plus  “is  a  unique  crea¬ 
ture,  but  we  can  build  our  own 
flavor  compiler  that  recognizes 
it,”  said  Richard  Bernstein, 
president  of  Future  Technology. 

GOOD  NEWS 

That’s  good  news  for  Jackson 
Memorial,  which  expects  to 
have  all  its  systems  converted 
by  the  end  of  October,  said 
Beerman,  a  20-year  hospital  vet¬ 
eran  and  a  retired  Air  Force 
major. 

It  also  is  a  relief  for  hospital 
clinicians  such  as  Linda 
Palewicz,  a  registered  nurse 
who  counts  on  the  pharmacy 
and  laboratory  systems  for  accu¬ 
rate  reports  for  patient  medica¬ 
tions. 

“We’re  confident  about  the  di¬ 
rection  our  MIS  group  is  head¬ 
ing  with  the  year  2000  prob¬ 
lem,”  Palewicz  said.  □ 


with  networking  gear  —  a  few 
years  ago,  there  were  many  ven¬ 
dors.  Today,  you  can  call  Cisco 
[Systems,  Inc.]  and  they’ll  have 
everything  you  want.” 

“We’ve  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  of  people  time  on  [sys¬ 
tems  integra¬ 
tion],”  said  Bill 
Hester,  a  se¬ 
nior  product 
manager  at  Whirlpool  Corp.  in 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  The  com¬ 
pany  uses  Austin,  Texas-based 
Trilogy  Development  Group, 
Inc.’s  applications  for  product 
price  tracking.  Whirlpool  is  re¬ 
engineering  its  global  business 
process,  searching  for  a  way  to 
tie  systems  together  to  enhance 
sales  with  trade  partners  such 
as  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  and 
Circuit  City  Stores,  Inc.,  he  said. 

“I  want  a  common  look  and 
feel  for  the  user,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  want  them  to  have  100 


ways  to  use  the  computer.  If 
there  were  one  super  company 
with  a  common  interface,  even 
if  the  pieces  aren’t  world-class,  I 
might  go  with  them  because  it 
makes  it  easier  for  my  users.” 

Los  Angeles-based  LA  Cellu¬ 
lar  already  uses 
Scopus’  soft¬ 
ware  in  its  700- 
seat  call  center, 
but  it  uses  a  proprietary  sales 
force  automation  system.  The 
company  plans  to  take  another 
look  at  Siebel  now,  said  John 
Klustner,  director  of  customer 
care  and  call  center  develop¬ 
ment  at  LA  Cellular. 

Valuable  information  shared 
between  the  call  center  and  the 
sales  force  is  limited  today,  he 
said.  More  information,  such  as 
whether  a  buyer  owns  a  PC 
notebook  and  could  use  a  wire¬ 
less  modem,  might  help  a  com¬ 
pany  increase  sales,  he  said.  □ 


INFORMATION 

SHARING 


Federal  Y2K  costs  rising 
but  'under  control' 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  41 


the  government’s  bill  for  year 
2000  fixes,  putting  the  total  at 
$4.7  billion  for  two  dozen  feder¬ 
al  agencies.  That  number  was 
up  $800  million  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  OMB  estimate  reported  in 
November. 

Koskinen,  a  former  OMB 
deputy  director, 
started  in  his  new 
post  on  March  9 
and  didn’t  write  the 
20-page  report.  But 
he  will  help  pro¬ 
duce  future  quar¬ 
terly  updates. 

After  studying 
the  report,  Koski¬ 
nen  said  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  whole 
is  “making  real 
progress  and  mak¬ 
ing  sure  we’re  de¬ 
voting  the  re¬ 
sources”  to  meet 
the  year  2000 
deadline.  Although 
the  cost  is  substantial,  it  isn’t  so 
high  that  it  will  inhibit  govern¬ 
ment  business,  he  said. 

LOW  GRADES 

She  of  24  federal  agencies  stud¬ 
ied  were  found  in  the  OMB  re¬ 
port  to  be  “making  insufficient 
progress.”  They  are  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Transportation  (which 
includes  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration),  Labor,  Educa¬ 


tion,  Energy  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment.  Independent  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Deposit  In¬ 
surance  Corp.  aren’t  included  in 
the  report. 

The  percentage  of  7,850 
mission-critical  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  com¬ 
pliant  jumped  to 
35%  from  27%  in 
November’s  report. 
Forty-five  percent 
of  the  systems  are 
still  being  repaired, 
while  about  15% 
are  still  being  re¬ 
placed,  and  5%  will 
be  retired. 

All  the  agencies 
have  independent 
verification  pro¬ 
grams  under  way, 
which  has  paid  off. 
Some  have  found 
mission-critical  sys¬ 
tems  thought  to  be  compliant 
that  aren’t,  the  OMB  said. 

The  Department  of  Defense 
is  spending  the  most  to  fix  sys¬ 
tems,  $1.9  billion  of  the  total. 
The  Department  of  Treasury, 
which  includes  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  is  second  in 
spending,  at  $1.4  billion. 

The  OMB  report  said  the 
FAA  “continues  to  be  at  signifi¬ 
cant  risk  of  system  failure.”  □ 


New  year  2000 
czar  John  Koski¬ 
nen  says  higher 
y2k  costs  won't 
inhibit  government 
business 


Wh  business  ants  to  unite  the 


Web  and  the  enterprise... 
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Business  uses  WebFOCUS. 


We  found  WebFt  CUS  to  be  a 
fast,  cost-effective  solution  for 
deploying  our  data  warehouse 
on  the  Web.  ” 

Gary  Fisher ,  Manager  Strategic  Systems, 
Sony  Electronics  Inc. 

Sony  Electronics  Inc.  decided  to  build  a 
data  warehouse  to  help  manage  and  control 
its  inventory.  To  make  the  information  easily 
available  to  users  in  over  20  states  throughout 
the  U.S.,  the  company  wanted  to  build  Web 
front  ends  for  reporting  and  analysis.  The 
company  needed  software  that  had  report 
writing  features,  supported  drill  down,  graphics 
and  complex,  multi-pass  database  queries. 
Sony  looked  at  a  variety  of  Web-based  tools 
ranging  from  the  very  complex  and  expensive 
to  the  simplistic  and  inexpensive.  The  company 
installed  WebFOCUS  and  had  reports  on  their 
Intranet  in  days  and  drill  down 
reporting  systems  in  weeks 
without  writing  SQL,  CGI, 

HTML,  JAVA,  or  PERL 
Using  WebFOCUS,  f 

Sony’s  data  warehouse  IMME 

developers  can  now 

quickly  generate  Web  :J;f-  ;■  -r- 

reports  and  connect  ; 

users  throughout  the 
U.S.  with  a  URL,  an 
ID,  and  a  password. 


“In  less  than  two  months,  we 
reduced  order  status  calls  by 
40%,  enhanced  customer 
relations,  and  stimulated  new 
business  by  driving  customers 
to  our  Web  site.  ” 

Dan  Bond,  Data  Warehouse  Manager, 
Paradyne  Corporation 

Using  Information  Builders  EDA  middleware 
and  WebFOCUS  reporting  engine,  Paradyne 
built  a  Web-based  order  status  system  that 
allows  customers  to  launch  dynamic  queries 
against  live  mainframe  data. 
The  whole  system  was 
built  in  90  days.  And 
in  less  than  two  months 
Paradyne  reduced 
order  status  phone 
calls  by  over  40%. 


“  With  our  new  intranet-based 
decision  support  system  we  a,  ? 
able  to  roll  up  budget  projections 
in  less  than  10  minutes.” 

Kevin  Rasmussen.  Expert  Application 
Coordinator.  Gulf  Canada 

In  the  oil  and  gas  business,  proactive 
monitoring  of  production  and  costs  versus 
operating  budgets  is  a  mission-critical  function. 
That’s  why  Gulf  decided  it  needed  a  faster 
way  to  collect  and  analyze  this  information 
from  its  field  locations  around  the  world.  The 
solution...  a  Web-enabled  data  entry  and 

reporting  system  using  Information 
Builders’  Cactus  and  WebFOCUS. 
The  application,  which  required 
almost  no  training,  lets  each 
location  update  Gulf’s  databases 
right  over  the  corporate 
Intranet.  Analysts  can  now 
roll  up  the  data  in  less  than 
10  minutes,  create  reports 
.  from  their  Web  browsers, 

and  evaluate  the  impact  of 
regional  decisions  on 
1  the  big  picture. 
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CALL  THE  BUILDERS 


1  m 


www.ibi.com 

(800)  969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

April  20-22  in  New  Orleans  WebFOCUS,  FOCUS  and  EDA/SQL  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc. 
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INFORMATION  BUILDERS 


Building  Tomorrow’s 
Information  Systems 


TO  WRITE  JAVA  APPS 
WITHOUT  CODE, 

Writing  code.  An  art  form  with  which  most  programmers  have  developed  a  love/hate  relationship. 


OK,  Leonardo,  here  is  your  salvation.  Award-winning  Java™  Studio™  and  Java™ 


Workshop™  authoring  tools.  Java  Studio  enables  you  to  create,  design,  and 


customize  both  applications  and  Web  sites  with  an  extensive  set  of  JavaBeansr  and 


Visit 

www.sun.com/javatools 


without  writing  Java  code.  And  for  those  times  when  you  will  need  to  write  code,  you  can  program  in  Java 


KWEEXUH 

Amiran 


T^kgke 


Workshop  and  assemble  in  Java  Studio.  To  get  the  software,  simply  click  over  to  www.sun.com/javatools 


and  get  them  both  for  only  $189*  That’s  right,  Java  Studio  and  Java  Workshop  for  just  $189.  We’d  better 


give  you  that  Web  site  address  one  more  time:  www.sun.com/javatools.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER™ 


SIMPLY  WRITE 
DOWN  OUR  URL. 
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CyberCash  merger 

Electronic-commerce  pioneer 
CyberCash,  Inc.  in  Reston, 
Va.,  last  week  said  it  will 
merge  with  ICVerify,  Inc.,  a 
transaction  software  vendor 
based  in  Oakland,  Calif.  The 
merger  agreement  is  valued 
at  about  $50  million.  Cyber¬ 
Cash,  which  makes  electronic- 
payment  systems,  said  it  will 
integrate  ICVeriiy’s  products 
with  its  own.  The  merger  is 
slated  to  be  completed  in 
May,  according  to  officials 
from  both  companies. 

Custom  Netscape 

Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  has  announced  the 
Client  Customization  Kit. 
The  kit  can  be  used  by  Inter¬ 
net  service  providers,  OEMs 
and  Internet  content  pro¬ 
viders  to  customize  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  company’s  Communi¬ 
cator  client  and  Navigator 
browser.  It  can  be  licensed 
free  from  Netscape. 

Buying  software 

In  the  electronic  world  of  the 
future,  people  are  likely  to 
hand  off  buying  decisions  to 
intelligent  software,  according 
to  the  IBM  Institute  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Commerce. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  re¬ 
search  center  predicted  “a 
scenario  in  which  billions  of 
intelligent  agents  will  roam 
the  virtual  world,  handling  all 
levels  of  simple  to  complex 
negotiations  and  transac¬ 
tions.  . . .  Profit-driven  agents 
that  can  make  money  by  of¬ 
fering  services  such  as  trans¬ 
lation  or  data  mining  are 
expected  to  be  the  most 
prevalent  form  of  this  tech¬ 
nology." 

Web-based  documents 

IntraNet  Solutions,  Inc.  in 
Eden  Prairie,  Minn.,  is  ship¬ 
ping  lntra.doc  Management 
System  3.0.  The  product  is 
an  upgrade  of  the  company’s 
World  Wide  Web-based  docu¬ 
ment  management  system, 
with  enhanced  security  and 
Web  browser-based  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  software  runs  on 
Windows  NT  and  Solaris 
servers. 


Self-serve 
banking  on 
the  Web 

By  Sharon  Machlis 


•  Quick-hit  projects  save  time,  money 

Intranet  apps  applauded 

By  Carol  Sliwa 


us  west  Communications,  Inc. 
doesn’t  bother  with  a  cost/ 
benefit  analysis  for  its  Global 
Village  intranet  applications. 

The  company  deploys  quick- 
hit  applications,  which  typically 
link  an  easy-to-use  World  Wide 
Web  interface  to  one  or  more 
databases.  The  applications 
often  don’t  require  more  than 
three  months  to  develop  and 
don’t  cost  more  than  $100,000. 

For  instance,  the  Facility 
Check  application  that  helps  US 
West  service  representatives 
provide  more  accurate  estimates 
of  when  telephone  service 
will  be  installed  took  three 
months  and  less  than  $50,000 
to  develop. 


US  West  Communications'  David  Laube  prefers  to  do  an 
after-the-fact  assessment  of  an  intranet  application 


now  that  Internet  banking  has 
become  fairly  widespread.  Bank 
of  America  officials  said  they 
have  moved  to  a  new  phase  in 
online  customer  service:  posting 
credit-card  account  data  on  the 
Web. 

The  move  is  part  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  trend  to  let  consumers 
check  the  status  of  everything 
from  cleared  checks  to  insur¬ 
ance  claims  online. 

Citicorp,  for  example,  also 
has  announced  plans  to  put 
credit-card  account  data  on  its 
site. 

“The  Web  is  being  used  as  a 
utility  to  give  customers  what 
they  want.  And  a  lot  of  what 
they  want  is  to  self-service,”  said 
Scott  Smith,  principal  analyst 
for  electronic  commerce  at  Cur¬ 
rent  Analysis,  Inc.  in  Sterling, 
Va.  “I  am  definitely  seeing  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  busi¬ 
nesses  adding  those  features  to 
Banking,  page  48 


BIG  SAVINGS 

The  application  saves  the  com¬ 
pany  an  estimated  $10  million 
by  allowing  it  to  provide  quicker 
service  at  customer  sites.  It  also 
helps  the  company  shave  min¬ 
utes  off  customer  order  calls, 
eliminate  repeat  calls  and  re¬ 
duce  fines  levied  when  U  S  West 
can’t  meet  pledged  installation 
dates. 


“You  don’t  want  to  do  the 
typical  analysis  evaluation,  io- 
signatures  routine  for  these  pro¬ 
jects  because  you’ll  waste  all  the 
time  that  you  would  have  other- 
intranet  apps,  page  48 


RECRUITMENT 

Firms  launch 
skills-specific 
Web  sites 

By  Tim  Ouellette 


Free  E-mail  eases  life  for  road  warriors 


FREE  INTERNET  E-MAIL 


►  Users  like  reliability; 
security  a  concern 

By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 

sheham  parvin  likes  free 
E-mail  because  it  has  been 
more  reliable  than  his  corporate 
E-mail  account.  Julie  Blunden 
uses  it  to  stay  in  touch  with  co¬ 
workers  from  the  road. 

Both  forward  their  corporate 
electronic  mail  to  a  free  Internet 
E-mail  service  from  Hotmail, 
Inc.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

The  “free-mail”  lets  road  war¬ 
riors  get  their  messages  from 
any  Internet  connection  and  re¬ 
trieve  mail  from  multiple  in¬ 
boxes  in  one  place. 

“One  of  the  problems  with 
the  corporate  E-mail  system  is 
that  it  is  down  so  often,”  said 
Parvin,  a  chip  designer  at 
Aureal  Semiconductor,  Inc.  in 
Freemont,  Calif.  “So  I  started 


Pros 

►  Available  from  any 
Internet  connection 

►  Lets  users  access 
mail  from  multiple 
accounts  in  one  place 

►  Users'  addresses 
stay  the  same  even 
if  they  change  jobs 
or  Internet  providers 


using  Hotmail  as  a  backup.” 

In  exchange  for  the  free 
Internet-based  account,  users 
must  put  up  with  banner  adver¬ 
tising  similar  to  that  seen  on 
other  World  Wide  Web  sites. 

Julie  Blunden,  regional  direc¬ 
tor  at  Green  Mountain  Energy 
Resources  LLC,  an  energy  com- 


Cons 

►  Users  have  to  view 
banner  advertising 

►  Most  free-mail 
services  don't 
provide  built-in 
virus  scanning 

►  E-mail  is  typically 
sent  unencrypted 
over  the  Internet 


pany  in  South  Burlington,  Vt., 
said  she  likes  the  ease  of  her 
free-mail  account. 

Blunden,  who  travels  a  lot  for 
her  job,  said,  “I’m  usually 
checking  E-mail  at  11  p.m.  from 
my  kitchen  table  or  from  an  air¬ 
port  waiting  for  a  flight.” 

Free-mail,  page  48 


businesses  intent  on  complet¬ 
ing  Web  development  projects 
may  be  able  to  staff  up  more 
quickly  because  of  a  change  of 
direction  by  some  temporary 
contracting  agencies. 

For  example,  Boston-based 
MacTemps,  Inc.,  a  PC  and  Mac¬ 
intosh  staffing  company,  has 
spun  off  a  separate  business 
called  Web-Staff  in  16  cities 
across  the  country. 

Other  companies,  such  as 
Web  Temps,  Inc.  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  provide  World  Wide  Web 
staffing  services  exclusively. 

Even  recruiting  companies 
that  don’t  have  separate  Internet 
groups  are  trying  to  get  into  the 
game. 

Manpower,  Inc.  now  gives 
job  hunters  who  submit  re¬ 
sumes  on  its  Web  site  (wivw. 
manpower.com)  access  to  free 
online  JavaScript  training  from 
Recruiters,  page  53 
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anking  on  Web  self-service 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 


their  sites.”  More  airlines  now 
let  customers  check  frequent- 
flier  account  status  on  the 
World  Wide  Web,  while  broker¬ 
age  houses  let  surfers  check  ac¬ 
count  balances  and  order  status. 

“It’s  the  next  natural  step,” 
said  Sherri  Silver,  vice  president 
of  marketing  service  at  Bank  of 
America’s  credit-card  group  in 
Phoenix.  “We  need  to  keep  up 
with  how  people  are  doing  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  site  uses  Secure  Sockets 
Layer  encryption  to  safeguard 
data  as  it  travels  across  the 
Internet. 

The  bank’s  Web  site  lets 
BankAmerica  credit-card  cus¬ 
tomers  check  their  available 
credit  limit  and  current  balance, 


and  view  seven  months  of  state¬ 
ments.  It  is  the  first  concrete  re¬ 
sult  from  a  year-old  alliance  be¬ 
tween  BankAmerica  Corp.  sub¬ 
sidiary  Concorde  Solutions,  Inc. 
and  Hitachi  Ltd.  of  Japan  to  de¬ 
velop  Internet-based  banking 
applications. 

“We  are  happy  with  the  way 
people  are  using  this,”  Silver 
said,  although  she  declined  to 
give  specific  site  traffic  figures. 
The  feature  has  been  available 
since  November. 

Crawford  and  Co.,  an  Atlanta- 
based  insurance  company  with 
about  6oo  offices  in  more 
than  6o  countries,  is  posting 
operations  reports  branch  man¬ 
agers  can  access  on  the  Inter¬ 
net.  The  company  is  using 


WebFocus  software  from  Infor¬ 
mation  Builders,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  But  by  the  third 
quarter,  Crawford  and 
Co.  plans  to  have  ben¬ 
efits  explanations  on¬ 
line  so  customers  can 
check  claim  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  submit 
claim  applications  on¬ 
line. 

There  is  a  double  ad¬ 
vantage,  according  to 
Jim  Lenahan,  director 
of  data  architecture: 
Customers  can  get  the 
information  they  seek 
more  quickly,  and  the 
company  saves  money 
because  consumers  are 
pulling  data  off  a  Web 


site  instead  of  calling  a  toll-free 
number  and  using  customer- 
service  staff  time.  “It’s  more  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  our  customers  at 
less  cost,”  Lenahan  said.  “It 
makes  better  business  sense.” 
Crawford  hasn’t  hammered  out 


specific  estimates  on  how  much 
it  expects  to  save  by  offering  the 
information  online. 

At  Bank  of  America,  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  biggest  technical  challenge, 
like  many  online  applications, 
was  somehow  tying  data  sitting 
on  a  legacy  system  into 
a  Web  front  end,  said 
Felix  Seyferman,  re¬ 
search  and  develop¬ 
ment  director  at  Con¬ 
corde  Solutions.  Bank 
of  America  may  save 
money  from  posting 
account  data  on  the 
Web  —  reducing  calls 
to  customer  service 
representatives  —  but 
Silver  said  that  isn’t 
the  impetus  behind 
the  service.  “It’s  one 
of  those  competitive 
things  we  need  to 
do,”  she  said.  “There’s 
value  in  and  of  that.”D 


BankAmerieartMt>  Account  Information 

Pleaie  (elect  the  Account.  Statement  Period,  and  Activity  that  you  want  Then  chck 
Update  Screen 

AttomC  S.atgmem  Pun.d.  AcMyVinr. 

|xxxx-xxxx-xxxx-;i03  M  lAIIAclMty  J 


BankAmericard  VISA  xm-rm-xm  2103 

Current  Statement  Up  to  Today  -  AD  Activity  View 

New  Balance 

$5,72436 

Minimum  Payment  Due  on  12/09/1997 

$143.00 

Total  Credit  Line 

$10,000  00 

Total  Available  Credtf 

$4,275  64 

PostData 

Transaction 

Date 

Ref.  No. 

Transaction 

Amount 

10/16/1997 

10/14/1997 

059 

TONY’S  PIZZERIA 

$39  24+ 

10/16/1997 

10/13/1997 

914 

MARYS  FABRICS 

$44  87+ 

10/16/1997 

10/14/1997 

682 

ACME  SUPERMARKET 

$7216+ 

10/18/1997 

10/16/1997 

646 

APPLE  RENT-A-CAR 

$197.42+ 

10/22/1997 

10/18/1997 

743 

TOTAL  HOME 

$170.26+ 

Bank  of  America's  Web  site  uses 
encryption  to  safeguard  data 


SSL 


Free-mail 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 

Armed  with  a  wireless  modem 
and  the  Hotmail  service,  she 
can  get  her  messages  anywhere, 
she  said. 

The  use  of  free-mail  is  on  the 
rise,  said  Eric  Arnum,  editor  of 
the  “Electronic  Mail  and  Mes¬ 
saging  Systems,”  a  newsletter  in 
Washington. 

The  leading  free-mail  vendors 
include  Hotmail,  which  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  bought  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  Juno  Online  Services  LP  in 
New  York,  USA. Net,  Inc.  in 
Colorado  Springs  and  Yahoo, 
Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

The  combined  user  base  of 
the  four  vendors  totaled  just 


Rise  of  the  free-mailers 

The  number  of  people  using 
the  top  free-mail  services 
increased  almost  800% 
in  one  year 

m  March  1997 
SSI  Dec.  1997 
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more  than  2  million  in  1996. 
By  the  end  of  last  year,  that 
number  grew  to  18.5  million. 

“Just  like  the  PC  and  the  fax, 
free-mail  taps  into  a  grassroots 
need  for  communications  that 
the  IS  staff  doesn’t  have  time 
for,”  Arnum  said. 

And  if  users  switch  Internet 
service  providers  for  a  better 
price,  their  E-mail  address  stays 
the  same. 

“It’s  like  switching  phone 
companies  and  keeping  your 
phone  number,”  Arnum  said. 

Perhaps,  but  IS  managers 
generally  frown  on  free-mail  be¬ 
cause  it  bypasses  information 
systems  security,  virus  scanning 
and  message  monitoring  proce¬ 
dures.  Free-mail  accounts  also 
tend  to  generate  more  spam 
than  traditional  corporate  ac¬ 
counts,  E-mail  administrators 
said. 

ON  THE  EDGE 

Roy  McCartney,  manager  of 
desktop  applications  at  Mit¬ 
subishi  Caterpillar  Forklift 
America,  Inc.  in  Houston,  said 
using  free-mail  at  work  could  be 
considered  doing  personal  busi¬ 
ness  on  company  time. 

“If  people  came  to  us  and 
wanted  to  do  this,  we  would 
tell  them  no,”  McCartney  said. 
He  said  his  company  provides 
E-mail  accounts  that  are  acces¬ 
sible  from  the  Internet,  so  there 
is  no  reason  for  employees  to 
use  free-mail. 

The  battle  between  IS  looking 
to  quell  free-mail  use  and  users 
who  like  the  convenience  is 
likely  to  continue,  Arnum  said. 
IS  could  wind  up  blocking  mes¬ 
sages  from  free-mail  services  to 
prevent  wasted  time  and  block 
spam,  he  said.  □ 


Intranet  apps  win  user  applause 
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wise  gained  by  doing  it  fast,” 
said  David  Laube,  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  US  West  in 
Denver. 

Instead,  Laube  prefers  to  as¬ 
sess  applications  after  the  fact  to 
make  sure  there  is  a  return  on 
investment.  Reductions  in  de¬ 
velopment  time,  employee  time 
spent  on  paperwork  and  other 
factors  kept  returns  for  last 
year’s  projects  hovering  in  the 
1,000%  range,  he  said. 

SPEEDY  APPS 

Ford  Motor  Co.  does  cost/ 
benefit  analyses  up  front  to 
ensure  a  project’s  business 
value.  But  the  studies  generally 
don’t  take  long,  and  application 
development  is  speedy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Steven  Scheerhom,  busi¬ 
ness  liaison  manager  for  the 
company’s  Web  group. 

That  group  developed  more 
than  100  quick-hit  applications 
for  its  intranet  during  the  one- 
year  period  starting  in  June 
1996.  The  average  development 
time  was  less  than  two  months; 
the  typical  cost  was  $30,000  to 
$50,000,  Scheerhom  said. 

Ford’s  Web  and  intranet  ap¬ 
plication  development  unit  now 
concentrates  on  more  compli¬ 
cated  projects  —  such  as  a  leas¬ 
ing  application  that  took  five 
people  less  than  six  months  to 
build  —  and  leaves  the  quick- 
hit  work  to  a  Web  Factory 
launched  last  September. 

In  the  Web  Factory,  informa¬ 
tion  technology  staffers  from 
Ford  business  units  work  with 
professional  Web  developers  to 


finish  an  intranet  application  in 
eight  weeks.  A  review  commit¬ 
tee  selects  the  projects,  and  six 
to  10  people  are  assigned  to 
work  on  each  one. 

“We  needed  a  way  to  get  the 
information  and  the  technology 
and  skills  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,”  Scheerhom  said. 
Business  units  gain  training  not 
only  in  writing  their  own  quick- 
hit  applications,  but  also  in  sup¬ 
porting  them. 

The  applications  also  are 
cheaper  to  distribute  because 
the  interface  is  a  browser,  not  a 
custom  software  application  that 
an  information  systems  staffer 
has  to  install  on  every  desktop. 

US  West  developers  built 
gateways  to  all  the  company’s 


major  back-end  databases.  Pro¬ 
grammers  merely  write  to  the 
gateways  —  a  much  simpler 
process  than  writing  to  the 
databases.  And  the  Hypertext 
Markup  Language-based  inter¬ 
faces  aren’t  tough  to  write,  sav¬ 
ing  more  development  time. 

The  Knight  Ridder,  Inc., 
newspaper  chain  sliced  develop¬ 
ment  time  from  12  to  15 
months  down  to  three  months 
by  moving  some  applications  to 
the  Web,  according  to  Tally  Liu, 
the  company’s  vice  president  of 
finance  and  administration. 

The  design  process  is  shorter, 
and  rolling  out  the  applications 
is  quicker  because  users  don’t 
need  training  on  Web-based  ap¬ 
plications,  Liu  said.  □ 
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ONLINE  SHOPPING  CHOICES 


Products  people  are  likely  Products  people  aren't 
to  buy  on  theLWeh _  likely  to  buy  on  the  Web 


Software 

77% 

Insurance 

60% 

Books 

67% 

Food/drinks 

55% 

CDs 

64% 

Financial  services 

53% 

Computer  hardware 

63% 

Clothing 

48% 

Airline  tickets 

61% 

Base:  500  Internet  users; 

Magazine 

subscriptions 

53% 

multiple  responses  allowed 

Source:  Cybershoppers  Research  Report 
survey,  conducted  by  Greenfield  Online,  Inc. 
(www.greenfieldcentral.com)  for  the  Better 
Business  Bureau 

Concert/theater 

tickets 

48% 

Flowers 

45% 
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Is  your  high-availability  network  suffering 
from  a  low-availability  legacy? 


Introducing  New  Symmetra  ‘  Power  Array "  from  APC. 


If  you’ve  ever  installed  a 
6-20kVA,  non-redundant,  legacy 
UPS  system  in  a  datacenter,  you 
know  the  challenges:  installation 
is  a  struggle,  maintenance  is  a 
challenge,  power  upgrades  are  unheard  of,  and 
hardware  tends  to  be  unreliable.  In  fact,  most 
legacy  UPSs  were  designed  for  electrical  and 
manufacturing  applications  and  not  with  the 
needs  of  today’s  sensitive  datacenters  in  mind. 
Worst  of  all,  with  a  single  point  of  failure,  the 
legacy  system  is  all  too  interruptible. 


With  power  problems  causing  nearly  half  of  all 
network  downtime,  the  fastest  and  easiest  way 
to  increase  network  availability  is  to  increase 
power  availability.  Now,  APC’s  Symmetra™ 
Power  Array™,  a  revolutionary  power  protection 
system,  provides  the  high  availability,  flexibili¬ 
ty,  reliability,  ease  of  installation  and  simple 
upkeep  you  need  -  all  without  breaking  your 
back  or  the  bank.  And  with  budgets  in  the  black, 
MIS  managers  quickly  migrate  to  comer  offices. 
Best  of  all,  Power  Array  redundancy  and  man¬ 
ageability  deliver  uninterruptible  peace  of  mind. 


N+l  Redundancy:  Symmetra  Power  Modules 
share  the  attached  load  evenly.  If  one  module  is 
removed  or  fails,  the  other  modules  seamlessly 
and  instantaneously  pick  up  the  rest  of  the  load. 
N+l  redundancy  is  used  today  in  disk  arrays 
(RAID),  in  processor  power  supplies,  and  in 
processors  themselves.  Symmetra  Power  Array 
brings  redundancy  to  server  power  protection 
for  the  first  time. 

Scalable  Power:  Symmetra  Power  Array  can  be 
configured  for  4-16kVA,  enough  for  mid-sized 
computer  rooms.  Incremental  4kVA  Power 
Modules  expand  UPS  voltage  load  capacity  to 
match  datacenter  demands. 

Scalable  Runtime:  Additional  Battery  Modules, 
which  may  be  shifted  from  one  Power  Array  to 
another,  or  added  in  Extended-run  Battery 
Frames,  can  provide  virtually  unlimited  runtime. 
If  you  need  to  solve  the  problem  of  network 
downtime  once  and  for  all,  install  a  Power  Array 
with  redundancy  and  fault-tolerance  to  match 
your  server  and  storage.  Call  APC  today  for  your 
FREE  Enterprise  Solutions  Kit. 


Installing  or  reconliguring  your  modular  Power  Array  couldn't  be  any  simpler. 


Add  Redundancy  and  Fault-tolerance 

True  N+l  Redundancy  ensures  maxi¬ 
mum  uptime  and  high  systems 
availability.  In  a  Power  Array,  battery, 
power  and  intelligence  modules  are  all 
redundant,  providing  total  power 
reliability  for  your  network. 

Add  Capacity/Runtime 

Protect  your  investment  with  redundant,  modular  power  mod¬ 
ules:  Scalable  kVA  and  runtime  ensure  that  Symmetra  will 
meet  your  power  needs  now  and  in  the  future. 


Simplify  Maintenance 

Symmetra's  service-friendly  design  cuts  the  cost  and  complexi¬ 
ty  of  maintenance.  Batteries,  intelligence  modules  and  power 
modules  are  user-replaceable  and  hot-swappable. 


CDCCI  Enterprise 
IlCC!  Solutions  Kit! 

an  invaluable  set  of  tools  to  help 
plan  your  datacenter  power  protection,  including  the  banner 
Group  report,  "Uninterrupted  Power  Supply  Systems  in  a 
Distributed  Computing  environment".  Just  go  to 


Integrate  Advanced  Management 

Symmetra  power  array  provides 
the  ability  to  manage  your 
network  or  datacenter  power 
from  anywhere  in  the  world 
with  PowerChute ®  plus  man¬ 
agement  software.  Whether  you 
use  a  Web-based  or 
LAN/SNMP-based  m,™* 

BackOffice- 

management  platform, 

APC  software  and  accessories  integrate  with 
your  existing  management  solution. 


http://promo.apcc.com 


KEY  COSE  C8Q9Z 


or  E-mail  datacenter@apcc.com 
and  aet  vour  FREE  kit  todav! 


!  (888)  288-APCC  X7262*  FAX:  (481)  788-2787  i 
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132  Fairgrounds  Road,  West  Kingston,  RI  G28S2  USA 


Confusing  the  hell  out  of 


MAKING  IT  SO  HARD  EO  R  OUTSIDERS  TCI  GET  IN,  THEY  GO  STEAL  SOMEONE  ELSE’S  SECRETS 


the  Fortune:  TOO  depend  on  us  for  network  security  and  management. 


Who’s  watching  your  network 


INSTEAD.  CALL  US  AT  l-BCQ-332-9966,  DERT.  □□□5,  OR  VISIT  WWW.NAI.COM. 
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Yacht  racers  delight:  Results  on  Web  site 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 

think  building  a  Web  site  for  your 
company  is  tough? 

Try  hosting  one  to  track  io  yachts  rac¬ 
ing  across  31,600  nautical  miles  of  wide- 
open  sea. 

That  is  what  the  organizers  of  the 
Whitbread  Round  the  World  Yacht  Race 
for  the  Volvo  trophy  have  been  doing 
since  mid- September. 

"The  biggest  challenge  was  the 
integration." 

-  Enrique  Alvarez,  Quokka  Sports 

Making  the  race  available  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  (www.whitbread.org) 
means  having  reliable  data  feeds,  contin¬ 
uous  hardware  availability,  the  ability  to 
scale  to  handle  unpredictable  numbers 
of  visitors  and  the  skills  needed  to  make 
products  from  many  vendors  work  to¬ 
gether  reliably. 

“The  biggest  challenge  was  the  inte¬ 
gration,”  said  Enrique  Alvarez,  director 
of  operations  at  Quokka  Sports,  Inc. 


Quokka  is  the  San  Francisco-based  pub¬ 
lisher  responsible  for  content,  site  design 
and  management  of  the  Whitbread  site. 

“The  content  is  what  makes  a  site  like 
this  compelling.  ...  To  put  it  up,  though, 
we  needed  to  get  technology  from  big 
vendors  like  Tandem  and  Compaq  and 
CompuServe  and  get  it  all  together,” 
Alvarez  said.  Tandem  Computers,  Inc. 
provides  nonstop  computers  and  high- 
availability  servers  to  host  the  site.  Com¬ 
puServe,  Inc.  is  the  Internet  service 
provider,  and  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
provides  PCs  at  the  front  end  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  designers. 

The  Whitbread  race  is  a  grueling, 
nine-month  odyssey  in  which  some  of 
the  world’s  top  sailors  compete.  It  is  or¬ 
ganized  by  U.K.-based  Whitbread  Co. 
and  co-sponsored  by  companies  includ¬ 
ing  AB  Volvo,  Marriott  International, 
Inc.,  Sony  Corp.  and  Tandem.  The  race 
started  in  Southampton,  England,  and 
will  end  there  in  May. 

Live  coverage  via  the  Web  is  a  first  in 
the  25-year  history  of  the  race.  The  site 
features  video  clips,  live  audio  and 
electronic-mail  reports  from  on  deck, 
plus  other  live  statistics  that  bring  the 
race  closer  than  ever  to  sailing  enthusi¬ 


asts  the  world  over. 

The  most  recent  race,  in  1993-94,  was 
televised  in  177  countries  and  attracted 
an  audience  estimated  at  2.6  billion  peo¬ 
ple  over  nine  months.  This  year,  the  Web 
site  each  day  has  generated  more  than 
160,000  visitors,  who  have  made  about 
4  million  hits  on  the  site  per  day.  With 
the  TV  coverage,  that  makes  the  Whit¬ 
bread  race  one  of  the  most  widely 
watched  sports  events  ever. 

In  Brazil,  where  the  race  participants 
were  recently,  Michael  Woods,  race  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Whitbread,  said,  “These 
numbers  are  way  beyond  our  best  expec¬ 
tations.  When  we  started  talking  about 
this  site,  we  were  hoping  to  get  about  2 
million  hits  per  day.” 

Those  numbers  have  a  business  bene¬ 
fit:  a  much  wider  audience  for  race  spon¬ 
sors  to  target  with  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting,  Woods  said. 

Each  of  the  10  competing  sailboats  are 
wired  with  state-of-the-art  computer  sys¬ 
tems  and  satellite  dishes.  Rugged  on¬ 
board  PCs  and  digital  cameras  mounted 
on  the  main  mast  pump  images  via 
satellite  directly  to  computers  at  Whit¬ 
bread’s  race  headquarters  in  England.  A 
server  there  receives  the  live  feeds, 


Silk  Cut,  U.K.,  is  one  of  10  yachts 
competing  in  the  Whitbread  yacht 
race,  which  is  being  covered  live  on 
the  Web 

which  are  then  sent  to  Quokka’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco. 

Users  who  log  on  to  the  site  can  get 
updated  race  information  every  six 
hours,  watch  video  clips  and  even 
participate  in  virtual  races  with  the 
participants.  □ 
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Recruiters  launch  skills-specific  sites 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 


most  recruiters,  such  as  Cyndi  McCollis- 
ter,  have  already  had  some  real-life  expe¬ 
rience  with  Internet  projects.  McCollis- 
ter,  placement  director  at  Web-Staff’s 
San  Francisco  office,  said  she  has  been  a 
Web  site  project  manager  and  "still 


spends  a  lot  of  time  in  the  classroom” 
brushing  up  on  Internet  skills. 

Her  familiarity  helps  her  gauge  the 
needs  of  clients,  one  of  whom  wanted  to 
build  a  Web  site  but  didn’t  even  have  an 
Internet  connection. 


But  some  observers  warned  against 
using  firms  such  as  Web- Staff  as  a 
crutch  to  do  planning  for  Web  projects. 

"We  recommend  that  before  contract¬ 
ing  someone  to  build  a  Web  page, 
business  managers  try  out  the  cheap  and 
free  tools  available  on  the  Internet  to 
at  least  know  what  they  are  talking 
about,”  said  John  Sumser,  CEO  of  the 
Internet  Business  Network  in  Mill  Valley, 
Calif.  □ 


ADVERTISEMENT 


From  Desktop  to  Enterprise 


Leaders  in  I/O  Technology 


the  site.  That  way,  the  Milwaukee 
staffing  giant  knows  exactly  when  the 
Java  training  is  completed,  and  a  worker 
can  be  placed  on  assignment. 

The  moves  are  part  of  an  effort  to 
keep  up  with  the  exploration  of  Web- 
related  projects  across  different  markets 
(see  chart). 

Unlike  typical  information  technology 
staffing  firms,  Web-Staff  recruiters  know 
the  ins  and  outs  of  Web  page  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  skill  sets  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  business-related  Internet  projects. 

WEB-FOCUSED 

More  firms  are  cropping  up  that  either 
do  Web-only  placement  or  take  the  same 
tack  as  Web-Staff  and  spin  off  a  separate 
division,  said  Tim  Waterloo,  president¬ 
elect  of  the  National  Association  of  Com¬ 
puter  Consultant  Businesses  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.C.  The  organization  represents 
more  than  500  computer  staffing  firms 
nationwide. 


THE  WEB:  A  JOB  GENERATOR 


Why  contract  firms  are  creating 
Web-specific  placement  divisions: 

I  67%  of  all  Web  sites  are 
commercial,  up  from  5%  in 
1993 

I  About  760,000  Internet- 
related  jobs  were  created  in 
1996  alone 

Source:  MIT,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Department  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington;  ITAA,  Arlington,  Va. 

Clients  said  Web-Staff’s  specialization 
can  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  get  some¬ 
one  on-site  who  has  the  exact  skills  to 
match  a  project,  which  saves  money  and 
keeps  them  from  having  to  pay  recruit¬ 
ing  fees  to  multiple  search  agencies. 

"It  definitely  helped  and  enabled  us  to 
get  directly  to  the  point,”  said  Karen 
Fecenko-Lyon,  manager  of  creative  ser¬ 
vices  at  GE  Capital  Corp.  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

With  general  computer  staffing  firms, 
“it  can  be  hit  or  miss  hiring  Web  devel¬ 
opment  people,”  she  added. 

The  worker  GE  Capital  hired  through 
Web-Staff  has  been  able  to  manage  the 
company’s  whole  project  and  bring  in 
other  talent  from  Web-Staff  to  complete 
different  parts  of  the  effort. 

ON  TOP  OF  IT 

For  the  Web  developers,  the  strategy 
helps  them  land  better  jobs  and  hit  the 
ground  running. 

“It  was  refreshing  to  go  there  and  find 
people  who  understand  the  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  a  Web  site,”  said  John  Jeblonski, 
a  Web  programmer  in  Boston  who  uses 
Web-Staff  for  job  contracts. 

He  acknowledged  that  at  first  he  was 
a  little  fearful  of  working  with  a  group 
tied  to  a  traditional  firm  such  as  Mac- 
Temps. 

That’s  why  Web-Staff  makes  sure 


The  demand  for  device  dri¬ 
ver  portability  between 
operating  systems  and  host 
platforms,  combined  with 
increasing  requirements 
for  intelligent,  distributed  I/O  pro¬ 
cessing  has  led  to  the  development 
of  the  Intelligent  Input/Output,  or 
I2O  specification.  BMC  Software 
and  Intel  Corp.  are  working  closely 
with  the  I2O  Special  Interest  Group 
(SIG)  to  bring  ^O-compliant  tech¬ 
nologies  to  market,  including  inte¬ 
grating  PATROL  Management  solu¬ 
tions  with  the  Intel  i960RP  I/O 
processor. 

“The  importance  that  the 
Intel/BMC  relationship  brings  to  the 
market  is  that  BMC  innovation  in 
I/O  technology  naturally  makes 
them  a  leader  in  this  collective  new 
I/O-centric  industry,”  states  Alan 
Steinberg,  Director  of  New  Business 
Development,  Connected  P.C. 
Division  at  Intel.  “Currently  we 
have  companies  coming  in  from  the 
desktop  and  from  other  areas  of  the 
industry  that  don’t  necessarily  have 
the  Enterprise  experience  BMC 
Software  has  to  deal  with  the  type  of 
I/O  that  is  needed  in  what  could  be 
called  the  new  ‘open  mainframe’ 
world.” 

Steinberg  envisions  a  world 
where  Microsoft  will  provide  the 
main  operating  system,  Intel  will 
provide  the  hardware  architecture 
and  BMC  Software  will  contribute 
the  key  ^O-compliant  management 
technology.  BMC  Software's  role 
will  be  to  help  architect  what 
Steinberg  calls  the  “highly  available, 
highly  manageable  open  system 
mainframe”  on  the  I/O  space. 

Bob  Beauchamp,  Vice  President 
of  Strategic  Marketing  and 
Corporate  Development  for  BMC 
Software,  agrees.  “The  pervasiveness 
of  the  i960  chip  in  the  Windows  NT 
and  NetWare  environments,  com¬ 
bined  with  BMC  Software's 
PATROL  technology,  will  empower 


customers  with  unprecedented  man¬ 
agement  and  monitoring  capabilities 
from  the  application  to  the  mother¬ 
board.” 

Clearly,  the  ability  to  gather  sta¬ 
tistics  regarding  I/O  is  a  great  step 
forward.  The  PATROL  Application 
Management  Suite  completes  the 
picture  by  correlating  I/O  statistics 
with  the  applications  that  are  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  I2O  components  or  sub-sys¬ 
tem.  This  allows  unprecedented 
optimization  capabilities,  such  as 
automated  load  balancing,  cache 
reallocation,  and  the  rerouting  of 
network  traffic.  All  of  these  capabil¬ 
ities  can  be  performed  on  demand 
and  are  based  on  the  performance 
requirements  of  the  applications. 


Currently,  no  two  vendors  come  as 
close  as  Intel  and  BMC  Software  in 
providing  this  comprehensive 
approach  to  I/O  processing  and 
manageability. 

“We’ve  moved  into  a  new  para¬ 
digm  where  I/O  is  as  important  as 
the  central  CPU  technology,”  states 
Steinberg.  “This  shift  will  allow 
BMC  to  proliferate  its  management 
product  line  in  the  open  systems 
environment.  Pairing  Intel  I/O  tech¬ 
nology  with  PATROL  is  just  the 
very  beginning.  It’s  the  first  product 
of  many,  as  this  new  I/O-centered 
technology  emerges  into  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  and  we  think  it’s  going  to 
be  an  exciting  ride.” 


Intel 


Corp.  is  integrating 
PATROL ® 
management 

~  technology  into  the  i960RP 
)L  I/O  processor  in  order  to 
provide  the  direct  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  for  I/O  subsystems 
customers  are  asking  for. 


Top  industry  leaders  are  relying  on 
PATROL  for  a  reason. 

To  find  out  why  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/patrol 
Or  call  today:  800  811-6766 


SOFTWARE 

www.bmc.com/patrol 


BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos  and  all  other  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  tradecuAs  or  BMC  Software,  Inc.  tr.  Uw  USA  mb 
in  other  select  countries  @  and  ™  indicate  USA  registration  or  USA  trademark.  Intel  and  I960RP  are  registered  traoemari  s  0!  ..He1  Corp  Other  logos  and  prod- 
uct/lrade  names  mentioned  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  ot  their  respective  companies  ©1997  BMC  Software  h All  rights  reserved 
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Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Workstation  gives  everyone  in  your  company 
what  they  need  to  work  with.  No  more.  No  less. 

With  its  flexible  manageability,  you  can  configure,  customize,  and 
lock  down  every  Windows  NT  Workstation  in  your  company  right  from 
your  own  desktop.  Your  high-end  users  get  the  multiple  applications 
and  flexible  configurations  they  need.  The  troops  get  exactly  the 
applications  they  need.  And  you  get  the  control  you  need. 

That’s  smart  management.  And  it’s  good  economics.  A  recent  analyst 
report  states  that  locked-down  PCs  running  Windows  NT  Workstation 
offer  a  cost  of  ownership  35%  lower  than  loosely  managed  PCs  running 
Windows®  95— and  even  less  than  that  of  network  computers.  Yet  as 
your  costs  drop,  your  end  users  move  up  to  the  speed,  reliability,  and 
security  of  Windows  NT. 

Visit  us  online  and  check  out  the  Windows  NT  Workstation  Zero 
Administration  Kit.  You’ll  see  why  Windows  NT  Workstation  has  become 
the  compelling  choice  for  every  new  desktop  in  your  organization. 


-  1^98  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Windows  NT.  Windows  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation 
n  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  To  review  analyst  report,  please  visit  http://www.microsoft.com/windows/platform/info/gartnertco.htm. 
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www.microsoft.com/windows/nt_workstation/  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?* 
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future  of  data  storage  products  and  ATQMM  technofogy,  call 


1  -  800-488-FUJI  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.fujifilm.com 
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What  are  the  most  likely 
sources  of  computer  attack? 

Disgruntled  89% 


independent 

72% 

hackers 

U.S.  competitors 

48% 

Foreign 

29% 

corporations 

Foreign  21% 

governments 


Base:  428  computer  security  profes¬ 
sionals;  multiple  responses  allowed 

Source:  Computer  Security  Institute,  Sen  Francisco 

NT  security  monitor 

Atlanta-based  Internet  Securi¬ 
ty  Systems,  Inc.  is  shipping  a 
new  version  of  its  RealSecure 
intrusion  detection  software 
that  can  recognize  a  wider 
range  of  Windows  NT  hack¬ 
ing  techniques. 

RealSecure  launches  script¬ 
ed  responses  to  intrusions.  It 
scans  more  ports  on  the  serv¬ 
er,  gateways  and  administra¬ 
tive  functions  in  an  operating 
system  than  the  previous  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  product  did.  A 
perpetual  RealSecure  license 
costs  $8,995. 


Cylink  sells  business 

Encryption  maker  Cylink 
Corp.  last  week  sold  its  Wire¬ 
less  Communications  Divi¬ 
sion  to  P-Com,  Inc.  in  Camp¬ 
bell,  Calif.  A  spokesman  for 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  Cylink 
said  the  company  is  leaving 
the  wireless  market  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  expanding  its  en¬ 
cryption  products. 

P-Com  paid  Cylink  $46  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash  and  $14.5  million 
in  a  note  payable  100  days 
after  the  sale  of  the  Wireless 
Communications  Division 
closes  on  or  before  March  31. 


Novell  CFO  resigns _ 

James  Tolonen,  a  15-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  Novell,  Inc.,  recently 
resigned  his  post  as  the  com¬ 
pany’s  chief  financial  officer 
(CFO).  Tolonen  is  the  latest  in 
a  long  line  of  Novell  execu¬ 
tives  to  leave  the  Provo, 
Utah-based  company  since 
Eric  Schmidt  became  CEO 
last  April. 


Beta  testers 
endorse  E-checks 


By  Laura  DiDio 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  and 
a  group  of  Boston  banks  are 
testing  a  way  to  slash  financial 
transaction  costs  by  creating  an 
electronic  version  of  the  simple 
paper  check. 

The  electronic  Secure  E-check 
is  created  using  public/private- 
key  encryption  and  a  smart 
card.  The  electronic  check  can’t 
be  changed  once  it  is  created, 
but  its  authenticity  can  be 
traced  and  verified. 

The  18-month  test  is  being 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Treasury’s  Financial 
Management  Services  division, 


which  oversees  all  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  payments.  Other  pilot  par¬ 
ticipants  are  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston,  BankBoston 
and  NationsBank  Corp. 

The  technology  at  the  heart  of 
the  4-month-old  project  was  de¬ 
signed  to  safeguard  the  funds 
and  privacy  of  all  parties  in¬ 
volved  in  a  financial  transaction, 
said  John  Doggett,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  BankBoston  Capital, 
who  is  spearheading  the  project. 
BankBoston  Capital  is  the  pri¬ 
vate  equity  arm  of  BankBoston, 

Users  sign  a  Secure  E-check 
with  a  digital  signature  on  a 
smart  card  and  encrypt  it  with  a 
E-check  technology,  page  58 


Neither  snow  nor  ice  stops  flurry  of  support  calls 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


AFTER  A  MILD  WINTER,  the  SOUth 
suburbs  of  Chicago  got  hit  hard 
earlier  this  month:  A  foot  of 


heavy,  wet  snow  stranded  mo¬ 
torists,  took  down  power  lines 
and  left  huge  areas  without 
electricity. 

At  Applied  Systems,  Inc.  in 


University  Park,  Ill.,  the  lights 
were  out,  few  of  the  company’s 
100  call  center  agents  could 
make  it  to  work,  and  the  2,000 
support  calls  the  center  typically 
handles  each  day  were  starting 
to  roll  in. 

“It  was  8  a.m.,  and  all  hell 
was  breaking  loose.  But  we 
made  a  couple  of  changes  in 
our  call  center  software  that 
took  two  minutes,  and  we  were 
able  to  send  all  the  calls  to 
Iowa,”  said  Dave  Powell,  a  se¬ 
nior  technical  advisor  at  Applied 
Systems. 

The  company  operates  three 
call  centers  in  North  America 
and  answers  computer  support 
questions  for  7,000  indepen¬ 
dent  insurance  companies 
worldwide. 


The  work-around  wasn’t  per¬ 
fect,  Powell  said,  but  it  was 
good  enough  to  keep  clients  sat¬ 
isfied. 

QUICK  RESPONSE 

Applied  Systems  easily  made 
the  transfers  and  included  a 
voice  message  that  explained 
there  might  be  delays  reaching 
the  Iowa  agents.  “At  least  our 
customers  weren’t  left  in  lim¬ 
bo,"  Powell  said. 

“We  need  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  justify  the  fees 
we  charge  agents,”  he  said.  “If 
I’m  an  insurance  customer  and 
my  roof  collapses  from  a  snow¬ 
storm  and  I'm  freezing  to 
death,  I  don’t  want  to  get  ahold 
of  an  insurance  agent  and  find 
Support  calls,  page  60 


Customer  service  catches  network  vendors'  eye 


By  Bob  Wallace 


CABLETRON  SYSTEMS,  INC.’S  plan 

to  launch  a  Web  site  that  will  let 
users  get  price  quotes  and  sys¬ 
tems  configurations  and  track 
their  orders  online  is  the  latest 
evidence  that  internetworking 
vendors  are  using  service  fea¬ 
tures  to  attract  customers. 


The  Rochester,  N.H.,  vendor 
created  the  site  to  bolster  its 
customer  support  and  increase 
sales  to  match  those  of  rivals 
Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  and  3Com 
Corp. 

Those  vendors  have  already 
established  similar  sites.  Ca¬ 
bletron  plans  to  launch  its  site 
next  month. 


“Electronic-commerce  sys¬ 
tems  benefit  users  by  automat¬ 
ing  and  streamlining  what  were 
time-consuming  manual  pro¬ 
cesses,”  said  John  Morency,  a 
principal  at  Renaissance  World¬ 
wide,  Inc.,  a  Newton,  Mass.- 
based  consultancy.  “They  repre¬ 
sent  an  important  improvement 
Customer  service,  page  58 


Arizona  State's  Joe  Askins 
suggests  users  meet  regu¬ 
larly  with  vendors 
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E-check  technology 
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Feds'  E-deadline  looms 

There  is  a  good  reason  the  government  is  pushing  development 
of  the  Secure  E-check  pilot:  Federal  agencies  must  comply  with 
the  1996  Debt  Collection  Act,  which  mandates  that  all  federal  pay¬ 
ments  be  made  electronically  by  January  1999.  Secure  E-check 
technology  is  expected  to  save  the  government  as  much  as 
$500  million  over  the  next  five  years,  a  Treasury  Department 
spokesman  said.  Right  now,  about  half  of  all  federal  payments  are 
made  electronically. 

As  part  of  the  testing,  the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Ser¬ 
vices  Department  will  work  with  the  Treasury  Department  to  pay 
about  50  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  subcontractors  using  the 
Secure  E-checks,  said  Susan  Landry,  senior  product  manager  of 
emerging  payment  technology  at  BankBoston. 

The  Treasury  Department  creates  electronic  checks  to  make 
payments,  digitally  signs  them  and  sends  them  to  vendors  via 
electronic  mail.  The  Defense  Department’s  vendors  then  use  the 
remittance  information  to  update  accounts-receivable  records. 

The  vendors  digitally  endorse  the  checks  and  E-mail  them, 
along  with  an  electronic  deposit  slip,  to  a  participating  commer¬ 
cial  bank.  Once  they  are  received  by  the  bank,  check  and  en¬ 
dorsement  signatures  are  automatically  verified.  The  deposit  is 
then  credited  to  the  customer’s  account.  The  checks  clear 
through  an  electronic-cash  letter  presented  to  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank. 


PRODUCTS 

EXTREME  NETWORKS  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Summit4  Inte¬ 
grated  Server  Switch,  which 
supports  a  mix  of  10M, 
100M  and  i,oooM  bit/sec. 
Ethernet  ports. 

According  to  the  Cuper¬ 
tino,  Calif.,  company,  the 
switch  has  16  10/100M  bit/ 
sec.  ports  and  six  Gigabit 
Ethernet  ports.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  as  a  scalable  device. 
For  example,  a  mix  of  Mac¬ 
intosh  and  PC  servers  can 
use  10M  bit/sec.  connec¬ 
tions,  200-MHz  Pentium 
servers  can  have  100M  bit/ 
sec.  Fast  Ethernet  connec¬ 
tions,  and  high-end  servers 
can  be  matched  with  Gigabit 
Ethernet  connections. 

The  Summit4  with  10/ 
100Base-TX  ports  costs 
$24,995.  The  switch  with 
100Base-FX  ports  costs 
$29,995. 

Extreme  Networks 
(408)  342-0999 
www.extremenetworks.com 

MORGAN  NETWORK  SOFTWARE 

has  announced  Private 
Data  Mover  software,  which 
transfers  files  between  Unix 
and  Windows  NT  systems. 

According  to  the  Kenne- 
saw,  Ga„  company,  the  soft¬ 
ware  enables  push  and  pull 
transfers  between  servers 
and  workstations  and  click- 
and-drag  file  management. 
It  was  designed  to  support 
two  to  10,000  TCP/IP  net¬ 
work  node  connections. 

Pricing  is  based  on  the 
number  of  TCP/IP  nodes 
and  begins  at  $495  for 
Unix,  $295  for  Windows  NT 
and  $59  for  Windows  95. 
Morgan  Network  Software 
(770)  612-8282 
www.morgansw.txt 

WEBGEAR,  INC.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  Aviator  Wire¬ 
less  Network,  a  Windows 
95-based,  peer-to-peer  wire¬ 
less  LAN  system  for  small 
businesses. 

According  to  the  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  company,  the  system 
lets  multiple  users  share 
printers  and  applications, 
access  all  attached  disk 
drives,  and  transfer  data  and 
programs  at  speeds  up  to 
500K  bit/sec.  and  distances 
up  to  75  feet. 

Pricing  starts  at  $299  for 
a  two-user  system. 

WebGear 
{408)  271-9888 
www.webgear.com 


private  key  stored  on  the  card. 
Banks  use  the  key  and  signa¬ 
ture  to  authenticate  the  check. 

The  process  includes  one  fea¬ 
ture  that  is  absent  from  other 
encryption  methods  popular  in 
electronic  commerce:  a  remov¬ 
able  smart  card  that  users  can 
keep  with  them. 

“No  sensitive  information 
resides  on  the  hard  drive,  so 
would-be  hackers  come  up 
empty-handed,”  said  Susan 
Landry,  a  senior  product  man¬ 
ager  of  emerging  payment  tech¬ 
nology  at  BankBoston.  The  elec¬ 
tronic  checks  follow  the  same 
procedures  and  regulatory  rules 
that  govern  paper  checks. 

POTENTIAL  COST  SAVINGS 

The  security  technology  makes 
authentication  simple  enough 
for  the  banks  to  adopt  it  quickly, 
Landry  said.  The  only  technolo¬ 
gy  they  need  to  add  is  an  appli¬ 
cation  called  an  electronic-check 
server  that  can  run  on  existing 
Unix  hardware. 

Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc., 
a  consultancy  in  Tyson’s  Comer, 
Va.,  recently  conducted  a  study 
of  electronic-banking  delivery 
costs.  The  poll  revealed  that 


in  customer  service.” 

Users  are  happy  to  get  the  ex¬ 
tra  help,  but  they  aren’t  general¬ 
ly  unhappy  with  the  service  and 
support  they  receive  from  LAN 
vendors. 

“The  hardware  vendors  have 
really  cleaned  up  their 
act  by  having  their 
products  operate  as  ad¬ 
vertised,”  said  Steve 
Lopez,  a  network  man¬ 
ager  at  The  National 
Board  of  Medical  Exam¬ 
iners  in  Philadelphia. 
Previously,  new  prod¬ 
ucts  often  shipped  with 
physical  defects  that  the 
user  would  have  to  fix 
or  would  have  to  call  on 
a  support  technician  to 
fix.  That’s  rare  now, 

Lopez  said.  “Any  prob¬ 
lems  are  minor  and  can 
usually  be  fixed  with  a 
simple  software  down¬ 
load,”  he  said. 

Lopez  had  no  com¬ 
plaints  about  his  LAN 
vendors,  but  other 


World  Wide  Web-based  banking 
transactions  can  cost  as  little  as 
a  penny  per  transaction.  In 
contrast,  traditional  teller-based 
transactions  cost  about  $1.07 
each,  and  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  costs  20  cents  to  50 
cents  per  transaction. 

The  Secure  E-check  technolo¬ 
gy  complements  other  electron¬ 
ic-commerce  initiatives  such  as 
the  Secure  Electronic  Transac¬ 
tion  protocol  and  Visa  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.’s  and  MasterCard 
International,  Inc.’s  electronic- 
cash  project. 

Electronic  checks  let  users 
pay  in  situations  when  no  real 
electronic  payment  structure  ex¬ 
ists,  such  as  payments  between 
individuals,  Landry  said. 

For  the  duration  of  the  pilot 
project,  the  Secure  E-check  will 
be  the  payment  method  for  50 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
contractors  that  previously  paid 
their  bills  with  traditional  paper 
checks  (see  related  story  above). 

“The  government  spends  50 
cents  on  each  of  the  600  mil¬ 
lion  paper  checks  it  writes  an¬ 
nually.  We  think  the  [Secure 
E-check]  technology  can  cut  that 
to  a  penny  per  check,”  said 


users  said  the  best  way  to  stay 
happy  is  to  stay  on  top  of  your 
vendors. 

There  are  two  ways  to  deal 
with  suppliers  regarding  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  said  Joe  Askins, 
director  of  data  communica- 


CabletronCommerce 


Mike  Versace,  lead  payments 
analyst  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston. 

The  testing  so  far  has  gone 
well,  he  said.  The  electronic 
checks  have  worked  well  with 
the  systems  of  all  participating 
banks,  and  testers  haven’t  been 
able  to  compromise  their  secu¬ 
rity,  Versace  said. 

Such  confidence  from  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  makes  poten- 


tions  at  Arizona  State  Universi¬ 
ty  in  Tempe.  “Users  can  either 
beat  on  their  vendors  or  devel¬ 
op  partnerships  with  them  on 
the  customer  service  front  — 
whichever  works  best.” 

Askins  said  the  university 
chose  to  build  a  close 
relationship  with  its 
vendors,  meeting  with 
them  biweekly  to  re¬ 
view  items  on  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  “issues  list.” 
That  list  includes 
equipment  problems 
and  ongoing  project 
issues. 

“You  really  have  to 
hold  vendors’  feet  to 
the  fire  and  require 
regular  meetings,”  As¬ 
kins  said.  “It  results  in 
much  better  customer 
service  and  support. 
We’re  really  quite 
pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults.” 

Robert  McKenna, 
vice  president  of  global 
network  engineering  at 


—  Laura  DiDio 


tial  users  such  as  Thad  Hymel, 
chief  technologist  at  Hibernia 
National  Bank,  Inc.  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  eager  to  try  electronic 
checks. 

"Thanks  to  scanners  and  col¬ 
or  printers,  anyone  can  go  to 
their  local  Home  Depot,  buy 
some  check  paper  and  make  a 
phony  check  that’s  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  the  real  thing,” 
he  said.  □ 


Sumitomo  Bank  Capital  Mar¬ 
kets,  Inc.  in  New  York,  said  he 
prefers  to  work  with  cross- 
trained  customer  service  agents. 

“Breadth  of  product  knowl¬ 
edge  is  important,  since  compa¬ 
nies  run  networks  comprising 
multiple  products  that  interop¬ 
erate,”  he  said.  “Customer  ser¬ 
vice  agents  need  to  know  how 
products  work  together  to  better 
handle  users’  problems.” 

Vendors  also  could  stand  to 
assure  that  agents  have  more 
depth  of  knowledge,  McKenna 
said.  “It’d  sure  be  great  to  get 
access  to  real  gurus.  Customer 
service  varies,”  he  said. 

Support  from  networking 
vendors  is  a  mixed  bag,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bill  Horst,  network  man¬ 
ager  at  the  U.S.  General  Ser¬ 
vices  Administration  in  Boston. 

“Some  vendors  are  very  good 
at  customer  satisfaction,  espe¬ 
cially  in  acting  as  a  voice  for 
customers  and  their  require¬ 
ments,”  Horst  said.  “Others  are 
too  product-focused  and  bot¬ 
tom-line  driven.  That  leaves  cus¬ 
tomers  to  fend  for  themselves 
or,  in  the  case  of  abandoned 
products,  without  a  migration 
plan."D 
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Cabletron’s  Web  site  will  let  users  get  price 
quotes  and  systems  configurations  and 
track  their  orders  online 
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CabletronCommerce 


gigabyte  of  data 

poured  into  a  network 
that’s  spread 
corporate  headquarters, 
four  manufacturing  facilities 
and  200  global  sales  offices. 

But  without  the  right  storage 

the  taste  it 


across 


system  m 


mouth  is  less 


than  desirable.  Call  StorageTek 


at  1  -800-STORTEK  or  visit  us  on 


the  Web.  Because  when  information 


is  a  critical  ingredient  in  your 


business,  you  should  consider 

partnering  with  a  company  that 
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Snowed-in  company  reroutes  support  calls 


CONTINUED  EROM PAGE  57 

out  he’s  having  computer  problems. 
When  it  comes  time  to  renew  my  premi¬ 
um,  I’ll  find  another  agent." 

Applied  Systems  shunted  the  calls  us¬ 
ing  WhiteCap,  computer  telephony  soft¬ 
ware  from  Edgewater  Technology,  Inc.  in 


Wakefield,  Mass.  Applied  Systems  had 
just  installed  the  product  in  October.  Be¬ 
fore  then,  the  company  used  a  home¬ 
grown  voice-response  system  that  took 
a  message  when  all  the  agents  were 
busy.  That  forced  customers  to  wait  for 
callbacks. 


Analysts  said  WhiteCap  provides  for 
the  first  time  sophisticated  call  center 
technology  that  midsize  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses  can  afford.  Major  call  centers 
might  pay  $250,000  for  a  higher-end 
product,  but  WhiteCap  costs  only  $5,000 
per  server  and  $200  per  client. 
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1  In  nova  tors 

What’s  one  way  to  make 
a  multinational  company 
more  cohesive,  cost-efficient 
and  strategic?  For  many 
global  firms,  the  answer 
is  standardized  worldwide 
software.  But  when  it  comes 
to  rolling  out  a  standard 
human  resources,  financial 
or  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  application  around  the 
globe,  only  some  are  willing 
to  talk  about  the  glitches 
experienced  along  the  way. 


Our  March  30  Global 
Innovators  will  highlight 
companies  that  are  endur¬ 
ing  global  rollouts  —  and 
living  to  tell  about  it. 


Additional  copies  may  be 
obtained  through  Michelle 
Oik,  Reprint  Services, 
(800)  217-7874 


www.computerworld.com 
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Applied  Systems  stuck  with  its  old 
system  because  it  hadn’t  found  a  new 
one  at  a  price  it  wanted  to  pay,  Powell 
said. 

The  software  includes  an  Automatic 
Call  Distributor,  Interactive  Voice  Re¬ 
sponse  and  computer  telephony  to  route 
calls  to  agents.  It  tells  customers  how 
long  they  will  have  to  wait.  Ultimately,  it 
will  let  customers  who  are  visiting  a 
World  Wide  Web  site  ask  an  agent  to 
call  them. 

The  changeover  has  “absolutely"  im¬ 
proved  response,  said  Dawn  Cornwell, 
computer  network  manager  at  The  In¬ 
surance  Center  in  Augusta,  Ga„  one  of 
the  independent  agencies  that  calls  the 
center  regularly  for  support. 

“Previously,  we’d  make  a  call  and  wait 
24  hours  to  two  days.  Now  the  system 
announces  the  number  of  callers  on 
hold,  and  usually  you  wait  only  three  to 
five  minutes,”  Cornwell  said. 

There  are  dozens  of  call  center  com¬ 
panies  that  do  about  the  same  thing  as 
WhiteCap,  said  Joe  Outlaw,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner-Datapro  in  Delran,  N.J. 

The  largest  companies  in  the  field  are 
Aspect  Telecommunications,  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.;  Nortel,  Inc.  in  Richardson, 
Texas;  and  Lucent  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Murray  Hill,  N.J.D 


PRODUCTS 


FLOWWISE  NETWORKS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  IMS  1600,  a  hardware- 
based  Layer  3  switch  that  includes 
automatic  configuration  software 
called  Auto  Route. 

According  to  the  San  Jose,  Calif.- 
based  company,  the  routing  switch 
comes  with  16  Fast  Ethernet  ports 
(full-duplex  or  half-duplex  operation) 
and  supports  concurrent  wire-speed 
switching  and  routing  on  every  port. 
It  was  designed  to  ease  workgroup 
congestion  by  off-loading  IP  traffic 
routing  from  existing  software-based 
backbone  routers. 

It  costs  $450  per  port. 

FbwWise  Networks 
(408)  474  0385 

LAN  NET  LTD.  has  announced  Visage 
1600  and  Visage  2500  Ethernet 
switches  that  feature  active  conges¬ 
tion  management  on  every  port. 

According  to  the  Los  Gatos,  Calif., 
company,  Visage  1600  provides  16 
ports  of  switched  autosensing  10/ 
100  Ethernet.  It  was  designed  for 
server  farms,  midsize  backbones 
and  power  users.  Visage  2500,  a 
group  switching  product,  has  26 
100M  bit/sec.  ports  that  are  divided 
into  three  groups  of  eight,  with  each 
group  configured  to  be  10M  or 
100M  bit/sec. 

Visage  1600  costs  $3,495.  Visage 
2500  costs  $2,495. 

Lannet 

(408)  871-4000 
www.lannet.com 
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Information  Advantage,  Inc. 
in  Eden  Prairie,  Minn.,  last 
week  released  an  upgrade  of 
its  DecisionSuite  relational 
data  analysis  server  with  ex¬ 
panded  administration  tools. 
DecisionSuite  5.7  adds  a  visu¬ 
al  interface  and  color-coded 
error  alerts  for  managing  in¬ 
formational  meta  data.  It  also 


has  built-in  links  to  Logic 
Works,  lrtc.’s  Erwin  data  mod¬ 
eling  software.  Other  features 
include  usage  and  perfor¬ 
mance  monitoring.  Decision- 
Suite  pricing  starts  at  $39,995 
for  20  users. 


top  data  analysis 


Lawson  Software  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  plans  in  June  to  ship 
the  first  three  versions  of  a 


desktop  data  analysis  product 
tied  to  its  packaged  applica¬ 
tions  and  designed  for  spe¬ 
cific  business  users.  The  first 
members  of  the  browser- 
based  Lawson  Insight  PI  line 
were  designed  for  CEOs, 
chief  financial  officers  and 


chief  operating  officers. 


PC  security _ 

Bakson  Corp.  in  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif.,  has  introduced 
PC  Patrol,  a  32-bit  software 
package  that  lets  users  dial  in 
to  a  PC  and  view  video  cap¬ 
tures  of  events  such  as  a  fog 
of  system  events.  The  PC  Pa¬ 
trol  package  is  available  now 
and  costs  $395. 


WHAT  DO  WE  GET? 

Top  goals  of  companies  with 
data  warehouses: 

Better  access  to 
current  data 

80% 

Better  information 
for  analysis 

76% 

Integration  of  data 
from  different 
systems 

72% 

Better  access  to 
historical  data 

67% 

More  consistent 
data 

64% 

Base:  50  companies,  most  with 
more  than  $1  billion  in  annual  rev¬ 
enue;  multiple  responses  allowed 

Source:  The  Conference  Board,  New  York; 

Price  Waterhouse  LLP,  New  York 


Dynamic  HTML  not  applet-ready 


►  Critics  question  strategy  for  Microsoft's  J++ 


COMPARING  THE  LANGUAGES 


HTML 

Very  basic  coding  that  describes  how  text  should  look  in 
a  browser 

Dynamic  HTML 

Souped-up  HTML  with  added  capabilities  such  as  anima¬ 
tion  and  list  boxes 

Java 

"Immature"  language  that  can  be  downloaded  and  can 
perform  complex  analysis  and  business  intelligence 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 

Microsoft  corf,  is  pushing 
dynamic  HTML  as  a  cross¬ 
platform  replacement  for  Java, 
but  some  users  and  industry 
observers  said  the  markup  lan¬ 
guage  is  out  of  its  league. 

The  latest  version  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Visual  J++  application 
development  tool  cuts  out  Java’s 
cross-platform  capabilities  and 
ties  the  Java  applications  writ¬ 
ten  with  it  to  the  Windows  plat¬ 
form  [CW,  March  16].  But  that 
Windows  anchor  doesn’t  mean 


it  isn’t  a  platform- independent 
tool,  company  officials  said. 

Microsoft  designed  Visual 
J++  Version  6.0  so  that  the  Java 
applications  built  with  it  can 
generate  dynamic  Hypertext 
Markup  Language  (HTML). 
And  the  dynamic  HTML  can 
shoot  across  the  Internet 
through  a  World  Wide  Web 
browser  to  share  information, 
even  if  the  Java  code  is  an¬ 
chored  to  Windows,  Microsoft 
officials  said. 

But  critics  of  Microsoft’s  ap¬ 
proach  said  that  although  dy¬ 


namic  HTML  can  send  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  a  document,  it 
can’t  transfer  over  the  Internet 
an  applet  carrying  a  business 
function  such  as  an  analysis 


tool  or  word  processor. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  can  see 
[dynamic]  HTML  as  a  full-fea¬ 
tured  programming  language,” 

Dynamic  HTML,  page  62 


Wal-Mart's  help  desk  helps  itself 


Service-level 
agreements  assist 
the  help  desk  by: 

|  Improving  employee 
satisfaction  through 
managed  service 

|  Giving  staff  better  use 
of  IT  resources _ 

|  Defining  expectations 
better 

|  Enabling  measured 
results 

|  Helping  IT  depart¬ 
ments  justify  spending 

Caching  to 
speed  up 
SAP  apps 

By  Randy  Weston 

sap  ag  is  feeling  the  need  for 
speed. 

The  maker  of  the  popular 
R/3  business  process  auto¬ 
mation  system  is  embedding 
memory-enhancing  technology 
in  some  of  its  major  software 
packages,  such  as  R/3  and  new 
advanced  planning  and  supply- 
chain  management  applica¬ 
tions.  The  technology  was  de¬ 
signed  to  speed  up  some  trans¬ 
actions,  hastening  calculations 
Caching,  page  62 


By  Kim  Girard 


AT  WAL-MART  STORES,  INC.,  the 

heat  is  on  the  help  desk. 

About  100  workers  on  the 
company’s  main  internal  help 
desk  juggle  trouble  tickets  daily, 
trying  to  prevent  everything 
from  Windows  NT  crashes  to 
mainframe  meltdowns. 

“If  the  systems  slow  down  a 
bit,  our  customers  are  scream¬ 
ing  bloody  murder,”  said  Tom 
Morrow,  manager  of  distributed 


By  David  Strom 


so  many  people  are  trying  to 
sell  you  ways  to  marry  your 
database  to  your  Web  servers,  it 
is  getting  hard  to  tell  the  prod¬ 
ucts  apart.  Cyberprise,  Wall 
Data,  Inc.’s  entry  into  this 
arena,  unfortunately  isn’t  one 
of  the  better  efforts.  It  has 
unstable  and  undocumented 
methods  that  make  it  difficult  to 
implement. 

Corporate  database  develop¬ 
ers  should  look  at  a  more  ma¬ 
ture  tool,  such  as  Cold  Fusion 
from  Allaire  Corp.,  or  a  tool  that 
is  easier  to  set  up,  such  as  Web- 
Filer  from  Soffquad  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  Cyberprise  isn’t  as  easy 
to  use  or  as  capable  as  those 
two  products. 

To  set  up  Cyberprise,  you 


systems  management  at  Ben- 
tonville,  Ark.-based  Wal-Mart. 

To  improve  systems  perfor¬ 
mance,  the  retailer  is  spending 
more  to  increase  automation  at 
its  main  help  desk,  looking  to 
the  World  Wide  Web,  seeking  to 
raise  its  service  levels  and  using 
software  from  Remedy  Corp.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

The  company’s  help  desks, 
including  the  main  support  cen¬ 
ter  in  Bentonville,  respond  to 
users  at  more  than  3,000  Wal- 


Mart  stores,  Sam’s  Clubs  and 
distribution  centers  worldwide. 

Wal-Mart’s  increased  help 
desk  spending  fits  a  broader 
trend.  Of  more  than  100  large 
corporations  surveyed  by  Com¬ 
puter  Economics,  Inc.,  a  Carls¬ 
bad,  Calif.,  consultancy,  73% 
said  they  spent  more  on  help 
desks  last  year  because  there 
are  more  users  in  client/server 
environments  using  more  net¬ 
work  applications. 

Help  desk,  page  62 


Wall  Data's  tool  falls  short 


need  Version  3.0  or  better  of 
Microsoft  Corp.'s  Internet  In¬ 
formation  Server  (IIS)  World 
Wide  Web  server.  You  also  need 
the  latest  Open  Database  Con¬ 
nectivity  (ODBC)  drivers  if 
you  want  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  an 
ODBC  database.  Cyber¬ 
prise  won’t  run  on  any¬ 
thing  other  than  IIS  be¬ 
cause  it  creates  a  series  of  active 
server  pages  to  display  your 
database. 

CREATIVE  LINKING 

Wall  has  taken  an  interesting 
approach  to  linking  browsers 
to  back-end  databases.  Cyber¬ 
prise  separates  the  people  who 
need  to  design  the  database 
and  Web  forms  from  those  who 
Wall  Data,  page  64 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Cyberprise 
DBApp  Developer 
Version  1.0; 
DBApp  Publisher 

WALL  DATA,  INC. 

Kirkland,  Wash. 
(425)  814-9255 
www.cyberprise.com 

Price:  DBApp  Developer, 
$2,500;  DBApp  Publisher, 
$200  per  concurrent  user 

Pro:  Quick  way  to  publish 
existing  databases  on  a  Web 
server 

Con:  Runs  only  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Web  server;  making 
changes  to  data  structure  is 
excruciating 
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said  Bob  Mason,  senior  soft¬ 
ware  architect  at  Art  Technology 
Group,  Inc.,  a  Boston-based 
multimedia  development  com¬ 
pany.  "No  one  would  say  it  has 
the  complexity  and  richness  a 
real  programming  language 
would  provide.  I  imagine  it 
would  be  a  nightmare.” 

Dynamic  HTML  is  a  souped- 
up  version  of  HTML,  a  basic 
markup  language  that  describes 
what  a  screen  should  look  like 
but  lacks  the  computing  power 


to  do  calculations  or  analysis. 
Dynamic  HTML  has  added  ca¬ 
pabilities  such  as  support  for 
animation,  but  it  still  lacks  com¬ 
puting  power. 

Java  is  an  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  language  designed  to 
be  lightweight  so  that  applica¬ 
tions  written  in  it  can  travel 
across  a  network.  Java  is  build¬ 
ing  up  class  libraries  and  a 
broader  list  of  application  devel¬ 
opment  capabilities  such  as 
drag-and-drop. 


Jeff  Kinz,  a  research  manager 
at  International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  said  he 
doesn’t  see  how  Microsoft  will 
substitute  dynamic  HTML  for 
Java,  and  users  are  going  to  be 
sadly  surprised  when  they  try. 

“They’re  trying  to  get  the 
world  to  believe  they  can  re¬ 
place  Java  with  a  simple 
markup  language.  They  won’t 
be  doing  that,”  Kinz  said. 
Dynamic  HTML  also  “can’t  run 
on  the  server  side  because  it’s 


built  to  be  a  way  of  presenting 
things  on  the  client  screen,"  he 
said. 

The  dynamic  HTML  code 
that  runs  across  the  Internet 
may  not  even  run  on  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.’s  Navi¬ 
gator  browser,  according  to  a 
Netscape  spokesman.  Navigator 
Versions  2.0  and  3.0  don’t  sup¬ 
port  dynamic  HTML,  and  a 
Netscape  spokesman  said  the 
company  isn’t  sure  if  Version 
4.0  will  run  it  either.  The  com¬ 


pany  needs  to  analyze  Visual 
J++  to  figure  out  whether  Navi¬ 
gator  will  support  dynamic 
HTML. 

And  some  Web  site  develop¬ 
ers  are  concerned  that  switch¬ 
ing  to  Visual  J++  would  turn  off 
their  sites  to  Navigator  browsers. 

“My  business  is  all  about 
audience  size,”  said  Mark  Ben- 
erofe,  head  of  Internet  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Sony  Online  Ventures, 
Inc.  in  New  York.  “Whether 
it’s  about  advertising  revenue 
or  [electronicj-business  reve¬ 
nue,  the  big  number  at  the 
top  of  everyone’s  spreadsheets 
is  audience  reach.  I  can’t  write 
off  a  big  percentage  of  my 
audience.”  □ 


Wal  Mart's  help  desk 
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Bill  Keyworth,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  it  typically 
costs  three  times  more  to  sup¬ 
port  a  client/server  environ¬ 
ment  than  a  mainframe  envi¬ 
ronment. 

“People  will  outsource  to  try 
to  cut  costs,  but  it  doesn’t  hap¬ 
pen,”  Keyworth  said.  Instead, 
companies  such  as  Wal-Mart 
are  becoming  more  proactive 


and  analysis  response  times. 

LiveCache  is  a  caching  sys¬ 
tem  that  eliminates  bottlenecks 
that  occur  when  transferring 
data  between  disk  and  memory. 
LiveCache,  to  be  available  by 
year’s  end,  supports  several 
gigabytes  of  RAM.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  work  with  64-bit  proces¬ 
sors  and  high-memory  32-bit 
hardware  models. 

SAP  is  applying  a  familiar 
technology  to  its  products,  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 

“Conceptually,  it’s  pretty  sim¬ 
ilar  to  what  you  see  in  a  brows¬ 
er  or  in  a  printer  spooler,”  said 
Joshua  Greenbaum,  an  analyst 
at  Hurwitz  Group,  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.  “It  transfers 
complex  and  calculation-inten¬ 
sive  stuff  into  a  giant  memory 
cache  and  reduces  the  time  it 
takes  to  hit  the  database.” 

Greenbaum  said  the  caching 
system  is  extremely  important 
for  SAP’s  new  supply-chain 
management  software  system, 
which  includes  an  R/3-specific 
data  warehouse,  sales  force  au¬ 
tomation  and  advanced  plan¬ 
ning  and  optimization  tools. 

LiveCache  can  store  in  mem- 


than  reactive,  investing  more  in 
new  systems  that  stress  systems 
automation  as  a  way  to  save  in 
the  long  term. 

Overall,  he  said,  companies 
are  backing  away  from  an  iso¬ 
lated  help  desk  that  is  based  on 
trouble  tickets.  They  are  instead 
emphasizing  an  integrated  sys¬ 
tem  that  tracks  workflow 
throughout  information  sys¬ 
tems,  including  asset  manage- 


ory  data  collected  from  multiple 
sources  in  a  supply  chain.  That 
means,  for  example,  that  a 
salesperson  can  calculate  prod¬ 
uct  availability  and  get  an  an¬ 
swer  for  a  customer  faster. 

For  Brother  International, 
Inc.,  a  Memphis-based  maker  of 
typewriters  and  other  office 
equipment,  the  ability  to  quickly 
access  information  on  its  prod¬ 
ucts  is  a  must. 

“We  do  real-time  stuff  here,” 
said  Sam  Cox,  MIS  manager  at 
Brother,  an  R/3  shop.  “We  have 
over  8,000  active  parts  num¬ 
bers,  and  we  bring  in  parts 
from  various  locations  around 
the  world.”  Cox  added  that  plan¬ 
ners  and  salespeople  need  to  ac¬ 
cess  that  information  instantly 
and  that  a  caching  system  is  a 
good  way  to  make  that  possible. 

Bay  Networks,  Inc.  is  beta-test¬ 
ing  SAP’s  new  data  warehouse 
application,  called  Business  In¬ 
formation  Warehouse.  Ari  Bose, 
director  of  architecture  and  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  internetworking 
company,  said  Bay  wants  to  gath¬ 
er  data  in  the  application  from 
its  R/3  system  and  suppliers  to 
make  forecasts.  □ 


ment,  service  requests  and  trou¬ 
ble  tickets.  They  are  also  look¬ 
ing  at  applications  that  detect 
patterns  on  the  help  desk  to  en¬ 
able  managers  to  change  staff 
and  support  on  the  fly. 

At  Wal-Mart,  the  help  desk 
is  now  tied  to  the  discount  re¬ 
tailer’s  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc.  net¬ 
work  management  environ¬ 
ment.  Wal-Mart  also  has 
worked  to  integrate  its  help 
desk  with  help  desks  at  its  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  vendors,  in¬ 
cluding  IBM,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  and  NCR  Corp. 

TICKET  OUT  OF  TROUBLE 

Now,  Tivoli  systems  agents  on 
the  network  scan  for  network 
problems,  automatically  gener¬ 
ating  a  help  desk  trouble  ticket 
when  a  problem  is  detected.  For 
example,  if  a  system  doesn’t 
back  up  as  scheduled,  a  ticket  is 
automatically  shipped  to  the 
help  desk. 

“It  eliminates  a  phone  call  to 
my  help  desk  if  I  fix  something 
before  it  breaks,”  Morrow  said. 
He  said  Wal-Mart,  on  average, 
has  shaved  10  minutes  off  every 
downtime  incident  through  au¬ 
tomation. 

The  challenge  is  to  control 
help  desk  costs  while  shorten¬ 
ing  response  times  —  now  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  minutes  — 
to  keep  users  happy. 

Wal-Mart,  which  is  seen  by 
analysts  as  an  innovator  in  help 
desk  systems,  plans  to  install 
Remedy’s  client  on  users’  Web 
browsers  to  eliminate  the  need 
to  install  new  software  on  every 
desktop. 

The  retailer  also  is  looking 
at  Remedy’s  new  service-level 
agreement  application  to  im¬ 
prove  help  desk  performance. 
The  company  currently  uses  a 
homegrown  application  for 
measuring  help  desk  data. 

"If  you  can’t  measure  it, 
you  can’t  manage  it,”  Morrow 
said.  □ 


SEAGATE  SOFTWARE  has  an¬ 
nounced  Seagate  Client 
Exec,  software  that  can  back 
up  user  workstations  to  a 
Windows  NT  4.0  server. 

According  to  the  Scotts 
Valley,  Calif.,  company,  the 
client  software  integrates 
with  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  Explorer  to  create  a 
folder  called  Client  Exec  Cat¬ 
alog  that  displays  a  list  of 
protected  files.  Users  click 
on  protected  files  to  restore 
them  on  their  workstations. 
Systems  administrators  con¬ 
trol  who  gets  data  backed  up, 
what  gets  backed  up  and 
backup  schedules. 

The  tool  costs  $695  per 
server,  with  unlimited  work¬ 
station  support. 

Seagate  Software 
(408)  438-6550 

www.smg.seagatesoftware.com 

VMARK  SOFTWARE,  INC.  has 

announced  DataStage  Re¬ 
lease  3.0,  a  data  extraction 
and  transformation  tool  used 
to  develop  data  marts  and 
large  data  warehouses. 

Officials  at  the  Westboro, 
Mass.,  company  said  the 
software  includes  a  job  de¬ 
sign  debugger  that  lets  devel¬ 
opers  monitor  the  data  trans¬ 
formation  process  to  ensure 
that  a  job  runs  as  designed. 
A  Data  Browser  lets  users 
preview  sample  data  from  a 
data  source  or  target  during 
development  or  at  run  time. 
A  Mainframe  Data  Access 
module,  which  simplifies 
data  extraction  from  legacy 
mainframe  systems,  is  sold 
separately. 

DataStage  Release  3.0 
costs  $39,500  for  the  server 
package  and  $7,900  for  the 
designer  package. 


VMark  Software 
(508)  366-3888 
www.vmark.com 

IMPEL  SOFTWARE,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Impel  Documents 
1.0,  push  technology  soft¬ 
ware  for  content  distribution 
using  electronic  mail. 

According  to  the  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Md.,  company,  the  soft¬ 
ware  allows  existing  E-mail 
systems  to  transport  content, 
programs  and  commands 
that  open  immediately  upon 
reception.  The  product  is 
aimed  at  corporate  managers 
and  marketers.  It  requires 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Exchange 
Client,  Windows  Messaging, 
Outlook  97  or  Eudora  3.0 
from  Qualcomm,  Inc.  and 
runs  under  Windows  95  or 
Windows  NT. 

The  software  costs  $149. 
Impel  Software 
(540)  786-9881 
www.impelsoftware.com 

l/G  OPENWARE,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Direct-To-1  Version 
4.0  for  Lotus  Notes,  software 
that  eases  Messaging  Appli¬ 
cation  Programming  Inter¬ 
face  (MAPI)-compliant  elec¬ 
tronic-mail  migration  to 
Notes. 

Officials  at  the  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.,  company  said  the 
software  converts  to  Notes 
format  all  of  the  E-mail  ad¬ 
dresses,  folders,  attachments 
and  message  flags  found  in 
MAPI -compliant  E-mail  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Exchange  or  Novell, 
Inc.’s  GroupWise. 

Pricing  starts  between  $35 
and  $46  per  user. 

I/G  Open  Ware 
(610)  241-6000 
www.iga.com 


Caching  to  speed  up  SAP  apps 
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©1998  IntorSystems  Corporation.  InterSystems  Cache  is  a  trademark  of  InterSystems  Corporation,  Other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  vendors. 


RDBMS  had  a  good  run. 

Your  relational  database  once  ran  well,  but  now  you  frequently  encounter  the  demons  of  technological  obsolescence.  However,  relief  is  in  sight.  You  can  now  develop 
transactional  applications  without  the  limitations  of  relational  technology.  With  Cache,  the  post-relational  database,  from  InterSystems.  Cache  provides  the  performance 
and  scalability  needed  for  complex  transaction  processing.  Unlike  "object-relational"  products  that  layer  objects  onto  a  relational  database  engine,  Cache  incorporates 
a  lightning-fast  transactional  multidimensional  data  model  and  advanced  object  technology.  In  addition,  even  in  backward  compatibility  mode  with  SQL  for  legacy 
applications,  Cache  achieves  a  several-fold  improvement  in  performance  and  scalability.  Now  is  the  time  for  Cache,  the  post-relational  database,  available  for  GUI  and 
Web-based  applications  on  Windows  95  and  NT,  OpenVMS,  and  major  UNIX  platforms.  Call  us  at  (617)  621-0600,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.intersys.com/info. 

CACHE. 

InterSystems 


Post-Relational  Database. 

New  Dimensions  of  Transactional  Performance 


C o m p u te r wori d  March  23,  1998 
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Wall's  Web  database  tool  falls  short 
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will  fill  them  with  information.  The  for¬ 
mer  are  developers;  the  latter  are  users. 

But  the  company  decided  to  couch  this 
relatively  simple  relationship  behind  a 
series  of  million-dollar  words,  such  as 
semantic  object  modeling  and  database- 


No 

canned 

answers. 


powered  intranets.  That  is  a  pity  because 
Wall  has  the  kernel  of  a  good  idea,  but 
it  is  poorly  implemented.  For  example, 
the  default  templates  use  frames  in  an 
odd  fashion. 

The  problem  is  that  developing  an  ap¬ 


pealing  Web  form  that  can  display  a 
database  properly  isn’t  so  easy.  What  if 
your  query  returns  hundreds  of  records? 
What  if  your  database  has  zillions  of 
fields?  What  if  you  don’t  know  anything 
about  Hypertext  Markup  Language 


You  can't  rely  on  canned  IT 
answers  when  it  comes  to  making 
critical  technology  decisions  that 
dramatically  affect  your  company, 
and  your  bottom  line. 

To  create  a  meaningful  IT 
advantage  for  your  company, 
you  need  answers  that  are  fresh, 
individualized  and  relevant  to 
your  business.  Answers  that  will 
help  you  make  immediate  IT 
decisions  and  help  chart  your 
company's  long-term  technology 
direction.  META  Group  is  the 
only  IT  advisory  and  research 
company  providing  those  kind 
of  bottom-line  answers. 

Sound  nourishing?  More  than 
1,400  META  Group  clients  around 
the  world  think  so.  To  learn  more, 
call  us  at  1-800-945 -META  or  visit 
us  at  www.metagroup.com/cw. 

Satisfy  your  appetite  for  relevant 
answers  at  META  Group. 


Fresh  Thinking. 

Relevant  Answers. 

Clear  Direction. 

META  Group 


forms  and  tags?  Unfortunately,  Cyber¬ 
prise  doesn’t  help  with  any  of  those 
things. 

The  software  is  confusing  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  steps  to  follow  in  going  from 
database  to  the  Web  aren’t  obvious.  1 
would  have  liked  the  documentation  to 
have  included  more  examples  and 
demonstrations  of  how  to  extract  infor¬ 
mation  from  my  existing  databases.  For 
instance,  “To  get  started,  you  drag  this 
here,  run  this  wizard  here  and  answer 
these  simple  questions.” 

Even  after  going  through  the  review¬ 
er’s  guide,  I  still  had  to  call  the  company 
to  get  enough  guidance  to  create  a  sim¬ 
ple  application  and  publish  my  database 
on  the  Web. 
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Wall  Data's  Cyberprlsa  has  the  ker¬ 
nel  of  a  good  Idea  but  a  confusing 
implementation 


The  trouble  comes  when  you  want  to 
do  something  more  complicated.  It  is  a 
real  chore  to  change  the  templates  to 
create  the  Web  forms.  You  have  to  edit 
those  by  hand,  and  they  aren’t  a  pretty 
sight. 

And  that  isn’t  the  only  ugly  thing 
about  the  product.  There’s  no  clear  doc¬ 
umentation  to  show  you  how  to  change 
your  database  structure. 


TEST  PARAMETERS 

I  tested  the  software  on  Windows  NT 
4.0  running  IIS  4.0  and  ODBC  3.5.  I 
had  lots  of  RAM  in  this  machine,  al¬ 
though  it  didn’t  seem  to  matter  for  the 
simple  dBase/Access-type  databases  I 
was  using.  Wall  recommends  24M  bytes 
as  a  minimum.  But  if  you  are  running 
DBApp  Developer  with  SQL  Server  and 
IIS,  you  probably  want  at  least  96M 
bytes. 

And  testing  is  a  problem.  After  many 
cycles  in  which  I  made  a  change,  post¬ 
ed  it,  then  checked  it  with  a  Web  brows¬ 
er,  IIS  stopped  showing  the  changes  and 
wouldn’t  drop  a  connection.  I  had  to 
shorten  the  connection  time-out  variable 
to  about  100  seconds  to  make  it  show 
the  latest  version. 

Cyberprise  isn’t  cheap.  The  developer 
version  costs  $2,500  for  a  runtime  with 
a  io-concurrent-user  license.  If  you  want 
more  than  10  users  at  a  time,  you  will 
have  to  pony  up  $200  per  concurrent 
user  for  the  publisher  version.  For  that 
money,  you  can  get  a  long  way  toward 
Cold  Fusion  or  Web  Filer  —  and  for  a 
lot  less  hassle.  □ 


Strom  is  a  reviewer  in  Port  Washington, 
N.Y.  He  can  be  reached  at  david@ 
strom.com. 


These  will  be  IT  Vlanagers  and  Specialists  Briefings. 
The  morning  sessions  will  focus  on  our  isolation 
and  the  afternoon  sessions  wi  focus 
,  our  application 

performance  management  solution. 

To  register,  visit  our  website  at  www.landmark.com 
or  call  us  at  1-703-902-8000. 
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LAN  DM  RK 

Focused  on  Performance 


Tel:  1-703-902-8000  Fax:  1-703-893 
Sales:  1-300-333-9900 
Email:  info@landmark.com 
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To  keep  your  eyes  on  MQSeries  performance,  you  need 
PerformanceWorks™  The  Monitor®  for  MQSeries. 
TMON  for  MQSeries  helps  you  detect  performs  ice 
probl  is  quickly  to  keep  applications  running  at 
their  peak. 

TMO  for  MQSeries  provides  complete  performance 
monitoring  for  IBM’s  MQSeries  messaging  middle¬ 
ware.  It  makes  managing  MQSeries  performance 
easier  by: 

•  providing  the  real-time,  recent-past,  and 
historical  performance  information  necessary 
fortuning  performance  and  identify  problems; 

•  collecting  and  analyzing  MQ  performance  data 
from  a  single  point  across  multiple  platforms; 

•  monitoring  all  aspects  of  your  MQSeries 
environment  and  immediately  informing  you 
when  problems  occur. 

When  you’re  intent  on  solving  the  MQSeries 
performance  challenges  facing  your  business,  only 
one  solution  comes  into  focus  -  PerformanceWorks 
The  Monitor  for  MQSeries. 


Read  what  IDC  analyst  Paul  Mason 
has  to  say  about  System  Management 
Software.  Contact  Landmark  for  your 
l  copy. 
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Finally, 


AN  ENTERPRISE  SOLUTION 


FOF  A  COMP^  IY 


whoso  budget  is  modest. 


But  whose 


GROWTH  PLANS 


aren't. 


Now  thereto,  new  range  of  solutions  that  are  perfect  for 
a  growing  business:  HP  &  Bonn  Certified  Solutions.  End) 


option  is  designed,  to  contain  costs ,  because  everything 

O'  •  ■  ; 

if,  :r ,  is  pre-engineered  and  pretested  so  there  are  no  surprises . 


Th eg  are  easy  to  implement ,  scalable  and  come  barked  by 


the  IIP  &  Baa  n  ( 'ertified  Solutions  Customer  Prided  ion 
Plant  Wliat's  wore,  industry  hutting  server  performtt  nn 
assures  that  ail  IIP  and  Baan  spin  limns  grow  as  your 
company  grows.  Let  us  know  what  in  can  do  for  you.  Call 
1 -888-4HPBAAN,  Or  n  is  i t  www.hp.coni  of  wmv.haan.com. 
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PACKARD 


•Only  applicable  lo  HP  &  Baan  Certified  Solutions.  tBased  on  TPC-C  results  of  the  HP-UX  11.0  64-bit  operating  system  environment  on  a  single-node  HP  9000  V2200  Enterprise  Servers  and  Sybase  Adaptive  Server  Enterprise  11.5  compared  against 
other  single  node  systoms  as  of  10/1/97,  as  well  as  Baan  IV  benchmark  results  of  6,504  users  that  demonstrate  performance  improvement  of  21%  over  the  previous  Baan  IV  benchmark.  01998  Baan  Company.  01998  Hewlett-Packard  Company. 
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Servers  &  PCs 


Large  Systems  ♦  Workstations  ♦  Portable  Computing 


Briefs 


AT  HOME  WITH  PC 


PC  penetration  in  U.S. 
homes  increased  5%  from 
January  1997  to  January 
1998.  And  currently  45% 
of  U.S.  households  claim 
to  have  PCs. 

Source:  Computer  Intelligence,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Calendar  for  Win  CE 

Meeting  Maker,  calendaring 
and  group  scheduling  soft¬ 
ware  from  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  On  Technology 
Corp.,  now  supports  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  CE 
2.0  for  two-way  synchroniza¬ 
tion  between  desktops  and 
handheld  PCs.  Meeting 
Maker  costs  $95  per  user. 

Network  computer 

A  group  of  computer  and 
telecommunications  com¬ 
panies  last  week  released  a 
specification  for  developers 
building  mobile,  java-based 
network  computers  that  con¬ 
nect  to  the  Internet  or  corpo¬ 
rate  networks.  The  first 
release  of  the  Mobile  Net¬ 
work  Computer  Reference 
Specification  is  available  for 
public  comment  and  review 
at  www.mncrs.org.  The  spec 
will  be  presented  at  the  Java 
One  Developers  Conference 
this  week  in  San  Francisco. 

Thin  clients  rising _ 

The  worldwide  thin-dient 
market  grew  34.7%  last  year, 
largely  because  vendors  are 
increasing  access  to  Win¬ 
dows  applications  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  availability 
of  Java-  and  browser-capable 
thin  clients,  according  to 
Zona  Research,  Inc.  in  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.  Zona  said 
factory  revenue  was  $350.1 
million,  with  347,917  units 
shipped  last  year.  Indepen¬ 
dent  Computing  Architec¬ 
ture-capable  thin  clients, 
which  give  non-Windows 
clients  access  to  Windows 
NT  servers,  accounted  for 
484%  of  all  thin-dient  ship¬ 
ments  last  year,  according  to 
the  recently  released  study. 
Browser-enabled  thin  clients 
totaled  26.2%  of  the  market 


Information 


►  Football  scouts, 
coaches  use  handhelds 
to  tackle  business  tasks 

By  Thomas  Hoffman 
Hempstead,  N.Y 


when  he  was  a  Pro  Bowl  line¬ 
backer  for  the  N.Y.  Giants 
(1984-1992),  Carl  Banks  was 
constantly  on  the  move,  blitzing 
quarterbacks  one  minute  and 
back-pedaling  into  pass  cover¬ 
age  the  next. 

Banks  is  still  on  the  go,  but 
now  it  is  as  director  of  player 
development  for  the  N.Y.  Jets. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  more  un¬ 
likely  technology  evangelists 
you’ll  ever  meet. 

TAKING  ADVANTAGE 

The  soft-spoken  35-year-old  has 
been  an  avid  user  of  personal 
digital  assistants  (PDA)  for  the 
past  year.  After  recognizing  the 
device’s  potential  for  scouting 
and  other  purposes,  Banks  is 
trying  to  convince  other  Jets 
coaches  and  scouts  that  PDAs 
can  give  them  a  leg  up  in  free- 
agent  recruiting  and  other 
aspects  of  the  business. 


Former  N.  Y.  Giants  line¬ 
backer  Carl  Banks  (number 
58  in  photo,  right),  now 
director  of  player  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  N.  Y.  Jets,  is 
trying  to  convince  Jets 
coaches  and  scouts  that 
palmtop  computers  can  give 
them  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  in  recruiting  and  other 
business  tasks  ° 


“We’re  in  the  information 
business,  and  it’s  essential  that 
we  use  technology  to  maintain 
a  competitive  advantage,”  said 
Banks  dining  a  recent  interview 
from  the  Jets’  practice  facility 
here  at  Hofstra  University. 


Banks  is  far  from  being  a 
technology  newbie.  Before  he 
joined  the  team’s  front  office 
last  March,  Banks  programmed 
a  multimedia  playbook  for  the 
Jets  to  illustrate  play  designs  as 
in  a  video  game.  He  used  tools 


from  Oracle  Corp.  and  San 
Francisco-based  Macromedia, 
Inc. 

Banks  said  his  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  C120  Windows  CE- 
based  handheld  has  helped  him 
Jets,  page  69 


Handheld  databases  hard  to  grasp 


By  Craig  Stedman 


mobile  workers  soon  will  be 
able  to  hold  an  entire  database 
in  their  hands.  But  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  business  users 
are  ready  to  shuck  their  laptops 
for  lighter  but  less  functional 
handheld  computers. 

Several  vendors,  including 
Oracle  Corp.  and  Sybase,  Inc., 
are  prepping  Windows  CE  ver¬ 
sions  of  their  small-footprint 
mobile  databases. 

That  will  make  the  relational 
software  available  on  handheld 
and  palmtop  devices  that  run 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  scaled-down 
operating  system. 

Oracle  and  Sybase  also  plan 
to  embrace  rival  handheld  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  3Com  Corp.’s 
Palm  Pilot  and  Psion  PLC's 
namesake  devices. 

Targeted  users  include  un¬ 
tethered  salespeople  and  field 


service  workers  who  have  to 
pull  data  from  and  update  cor¬ 
porate  databases. 

But  the  range  of  applications 
mobile  users  need  to  run  still 
screams  out  for  more  than  an 
easy-to-carry  handheld  device, 
several  information  technology 
managers  said. 


“We  want  people  to  be  able  to 
plug  in  and  do  all  the  normal 
user  things,  and  palmtops  don’t 
really  fit  well  with  that  kind  of 
requirement,”  said  Mike  Lind- 
ley,  a  database  analyst  at  Union 
Gas  Ltd.  in  Chatham,  Ontario. 

Union  Gas,  which  sells  natur- 
Handheld,  page  69 


HOST  DATA 

Web  tools 
access  the 
mainframe 

By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 

a  series  of  new  products  is 
offering  users  sophisticated 
ways,  via  the  World  Wide  Web, 
to  access,  manage  and  integrate 
data  locked  up  in  mainframes 
and  proprietary  boxes. 

During  the  past  few  weeks, 
vendors  such  as  Attachmate 
Corp.  in  Bellevue,  Wash.;  Plat¬ 
inum  Technology,  Inc.  in  Oak- 
brook  Terrace,  Ill.;  Wall  Data, 
Inc.  in  Kirkland,  Wash.;  and 
Computer  Network  Technology 
(CNT)  in  Minneapolis  have  an¬ 
nounced  products  that  address 
key  security  and  manageability 
Web  tools,  page  69 


PORTABLE  DATA 


The  following  lightweight  databases  are  being  ported  to  Windows  CE: 


Database  Memory  footprint  Shipment 


Oracle  Lite 
(Oracle) 

500K  to  750K 
bytes 

Beta  tests  in  early 
April;  shipment  in 
June 

Adaptive  Server 

500K  bytes  to 

Beta  tests  in  Q2; 

Anywhere 

1M  byte 

shipment  this  year 

(Sybase) 

Raima  Database 
Manager  ++ 
(Raima) 

130K  bytes 

Beta  tests  this 
month;  shipment 
in  02 

Chill  c  Lit 
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Jet  hands  off  handhelds 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  67 


scout  out  players  and  perform  his  other 
duties  more  effectively  than  he  could  by 
"dragging  around  a  7-pound  laptop.” 

For  example,  Banks’  first  assignment 
when  he  joined  the  team  last  year  was  to 
find  a  set  of  mutual  funds  that  met  all 
the  players’  financial  needs.  Banks  said 
corresponding  via  electronic  mail  on  his 
PDA  cut  the  time  it  took  to  identify  and 
select  an  investment  vehicle  from  a  pro¬ 
jected  6  months  to  less  than  3  months. 

The  average  length  of  a  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  player’s  career  is  three  to 
four  years.  Many  young  players  entering 
the  NFL  don’t  have  the  financial  acumen 
or  maturity  to  manage  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  or  even  millions  of  dollars  being 
thrown  at  them,  Banks  said. 

Banks  wound  up  working  with  former 
Giants  teammate  George  Martin,  now  a 


marketing  executive  at  Mutual  of  New 
York  (MONY),  a  New  York-based  invest¬ 
ment  company.  The  two  created  an  in¬ 
vestment  vehicle  for  Jets  players.  Banks 
used  his  Compaq  PDA  to  communicate 
the  team’s  fund  strategy  to  Martin,  other 
MONY  executives  in  Syracuse  and 
Atlanta,  and  Jets  players  and  manage¬ 
ment  via  an  ARD1S  wireless  network. 

Now  Banks  is  trying  to  convince  Jets 
coaches  and  scouts  to  use  wireless  sys¬ 
tems  to  streamline  free-agent  scouting 
and  contract  negotiations.  Banks  said  the 
scouts  are  slated  to  use  PDAs  when 
summer  camp  opens  in  July. 

Scouts  in  other  sports  believe  they  are 
on  the  cusp  of  a  digital  revolution. 

For  example,  the  Seattle  Mariners 
baseball  team  is  about  to  upgrade  its  25 
scouts  from  a  4 M -byte  Hewlett-Packard 


Co.  320  LX  palmtop  computer  to  a  15M- 
byte  version  so  they  will  have  enough 
storage  to  carry  scouting  reports  about 
players  and  refer  to  that  information  dur¬ 
ing  games,  said  Benny  Looper,  the  na¬ 
tional  scouting  supervisor  for  the 
Mariners.  “It  would  have  been  useful  for 
me  to  have  had  that  information  [acces¬ 
sible  via]  palmtop  this  winter  in  the  Latin 
leagues,”  said  Looper,  who  has  been  an 
avid  palmtop  user  for  almost  a  year. 

The  use  of  wireless  technologies  in 
athletic  arenas  isn’t  widespread  “and  I’m 
surprised,  given  the  amount  of  money 
that’s  spent  in  professional  sports,”  said 
Ken  Dulaney,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Banks  hopes  the  resurgent  Jets,  who 
rebounded  from  a  1-15  record  in  1996  to 
9-7  last  year,  are  the  first  to  make  their 
mark  in  the  NFL.  “Our  head  coach  [Bill 
Parcells]  is  not  known”  for  his  techno¬ 
logical  sophistication,  Banks  said,  “but 
even  he  is  recognizing  what  these  sys¬ 
tems  can  do  for  our  organization.”  □ 


Web  tools  link  mainframe  Handheld 
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issues  with  Web-based  host  access. 

Among  the  announcements  are  the 
following: 

■Attachmate’s  HostView  Server  2.0 
integrates  Aventail  Corp.’s  virtual  private 
network  security  engine  to  provide  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  user  authentication  and  en¬ 
cryption.  A  console-based  management 
feature  lets  administrators  manage  all 
client/server-based  host  access  software 
on  the  corporate  network. 

■  CNT’s  Application  Reengineering 


year  to  $1  billion  by  2002. 

One  example  is  Allina  Health  System 
in  Minneapolis.  The  company  owns  15 
hospitals  and  eight  clinics.  It  uses  CNT’s 
Web-to-host  tools  to  integrate  multiple 
Unix  systems  acquired  in  series  of  merg¬ 
ers  and  acquisitions  during  the  past  few 
years. 

In  one  project,  for  example,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  using  CNT’s  tools  to  give  users 
one  thin-client  interface  to  two  Unix  sys¬ 
tems. 


WEB-TO-HOST  PRODUCTS 


Vendor 

Product 

Capabilities 

Attachmate 

HostView  Server  2.0 

Integrates  host  access 
management  and  VPN  support 

Computer 

Network 

Technology 

CARE 

Web-to-host  gateway  product, 
Java-based  terminal  emulation 
development  tools  for  deploying 
E-commerce  applications 

Platinum 

InfoSession  data 
server-side  processing 

Uses  SQL  code  to  access  main¬ 
frame  technology 

Environment  suite  allows  for  Web-based 
host  access  and  management.  It  gives 

Users  who  input  data  just  once  via  the 
thin  client  will  simultaneously  update  a 

users  the  development  tools  needed  to 
build  Web  applications  using  existing 
legacy  data. 

■  Platinum’s  recently  released  Info- 
Session  lets  users  on  the  client  side  sub¬ 
mit  updates  to  mainframe  applications, 
a  feature  that  not  many  tools  provide 
currently. 

NOW'S  THE  TIME 

Such  products  come  at  a  time  when  de¬ 
mand  for  legacy-to-Web  access  is  in¬ 
creasing  substantially. 

Framingham,  Mass. -based  research 
firm  International  Data  Corp.  estimates 
that  the  market  for  such  tools  will  grow 
from  approximately  $22.8  million  last 


hospital  system  and  a  physicians’  office 
system. 

“Before,  we  were  duplicating  a  lot  of 
the  work”  by  separately  entering  data  in¬ 
to  each  of  the  boxes,  said  Stan  Hunecke, 
applications  architecture  manager  at  Al¬ 
lina. 

The  University  of  South  Florida  in 
Tampa  Bay,  Fla.,  is  using  InfoSession  to 
build  Web-based  interfaces  to  a  main¬ 
frame-based  course  registration  system 
and  a  purchasing  system. 

“We  were  able  to  build  a  prototype 
Web  front-end  for  the  student  informa¬ 
tion  system  in  just  two  days,”  said  Jeb 
Holub,  a  technology  assessment  special¬ 
ist  at  the  university.  □ 


al  gas  to  750,000  customers  in  south¬ 
western  Ontario,  plans  to  use  the  Oracle 
Lite  database  in  a  mobile  application  for 
workers  who  inspect  its  gas  mains.  But 
the  company  will  run  the  Oracle  soft¬ 
ware  on  laptops,  Lindley  said. 

Arm  Financial  Group,  Inc.  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  is  taking  the  same  ap¬ 
proach.  The  financial  services  company 
is  considering  Sybase’s  Adaptive  Server 
Anywhere  database  for  a  laptop-based 
sales  force  automation  project  due  to  be 
rolled  out  to  about  40  users  this  year. 

Scott  Herbener,  director  of  applied  re¬ 
search  at  Arm  Financial,  uses  a  Palm 
Pilot  for  “very  basic  stuff”  such  as  stor¬ 
ing  telephone  numbers  and  scheduling 
meetings.  “But  unfortunately,  we  have 
other  things  that  we  want  our  users  to 
run,”  he  said,  adding  that  they  need  to 
do  presentations  and  what-if  calculations 
for  the  brokers  who  sell  Arm’s  annuities. 

Merv  Adrian,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  said 
handheld  users  do  have  to  store  data  and 
link  to  corporate  servers.  "But  it’s  too 
early  to  tell  whether  a  real  database  is 
something  that  needs  to  be  carried 
around  on  one  of  those  little  devices,”  he 
said. 

Oracle,  in  Redwood  Shores,  Calif.,  and 
Sybase,  in  Emeryville,  Calif.,  plan  to  start 
testing  their  Windows  CE  releases  in  the 
second  quarter.  Also  getting  into  the  CE 
act  is  Raima  Corp.,  a  Seattle-based  maker 
of  databases  for  embedding  packaged 
applications  (see  chart). 

Joe  Durocher,  chief  information  officer 
at  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  said  database-equipped  handhelds 
could  help  speed  hotel  check-ins.  But 
Hilton’s  first  use  of  Adaptive  Server  Any¬ 
where  will  be  in  a  laptop  sales  applica¬ 
tion,  Durocher  said.  “On  the  surface, 
[a  handheld  database]  seems  like  it  has 
potential.  But  we’re  going  to  have  to 
think  about  this,”  he  said.  □ 


COMPUTER 

PRINTERS 

WE  INVENTED  the 
FIRST  LINE  MATRIX 
PRINTER  in  1970... 

NOW  WE'RE  the 
FIRST  to  PROVIDE 


LINE  MATRIX  PRINTERS: 
For  high  volume- 
unattended  print  runs 
to  318,000  pages  per 
month/1800  lines  per 
minute,  no  other  tech¬ 
nology  more  reliable 
or  cost  effective... 
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SERVERS  &  PCs 


Engineer, 


Teacher  - 
Troubleshooter. 

Just  your  everyday  kind  of  hero. 
I  put  out  fires. 

I  rescue  data, 

I  increase  productivity: 

I  plan  capital  investment. 

I  guide  colleagues  through 
the  technological  wilderness. 

1  keep  my  network 
up  and  running, 
which  keeps  my 
company  on  its  feet. 


What  I  want. 


I  want  from  my  vendors  what 
my  people  need  from  me. 
Rock- solid  reliability. 
Expert,  caring  support. 
Custom-fit  technology. 
Incredible  high-value, 
long-term  solutions. 

But  most  of  all,  I  need 
my  vendors  to  do 
things  my  way. 


Isn’t  it  great  when  you  can  meet  your 
wants  and  needs  at  the  same  time? 


E-1000 

Lovv-Gost  Netvvod<-Ready’  Desktops 

Fully  Featured  Intel® 
Processor-Based  PCs 
Manageability  and  Serviceability 
Features  (including  Wired  for 
Mgmt.  1.1  compliance) 

Prices  Starting  at  $999 
Including  Monitor 


NS-8000 

Departmental  Servers 

Upgradeable  to  Two  Intel  Pentium® 
Pro  or  Pentium  II  Processors 
Error  Checking  and  Correcting 
Memory  System  (expandable 
to  512MB) 

Ultra  Wide  SCSI  RAID  System 
(expandable  to  108  GB) 

Prices  Starting  at  $3699 


At  Gateway  Major  Accounts, 
we  pride  ourselves  on  giving 
our  clients  unique,  customized 
solutions.  In  short,  we  do  things 


your  way  Please  call,  and  we  'll 
he  glad  to  show  you  how. 


“YOU’VE  GOT  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  BUSINESS”" 


Pentium®!! 

■processor  JUL 


*  CALL  1-888-888-0382  www.gateway.com 
Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc. 


©1998  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  brands  and 
product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Many  Gateway  products  are  custom  engineered  to  Gateway  specifications,  which  may 
vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality,  performance,  or  compatibility.  All  prices  and  configurations  are  sub|ect  to  change  without  notice 
or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  and  any  applicable  taxes.  Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc.  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc. 


Woman  vs.  woman 

Single,  childless  women 
don't  like  picking  up  the 
slack  for  IS  moms. 

Ms.  MIS,  page  74 
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Managing 


Sapient's  Lenny 
Gissel  plays  with  a 
toy  gun  at  a  recent 
Super  Saturday 
event  at  the  com¬ 
pany  to  show  col¬ 
lege  students  that 
humor  is  a  way  of 
life  at  Sapient 
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BY  NATALIE  ENGLER 


it’s  1  p.m.  on  a  Satur¬ 


day,  and  Sapient  Corp.’s 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  headquarters  is  bustling.  Computer  sci¬ 
ence,  business  and  engineering  students  have  flown  in 
from  around  the  country  for  a  weekend  of  schmoozing 


and  choosing. 

In  a  third-floor  room  plastered  with  whiteboards,  a  team  of  six  college  se¬ 
niors  is  engrossed  in  its  task:  Think  up,  then  build,  a  gift  to  give  a  book¬ 
writing  marine  biologist.  The  group’s  technology:  Legos. 

The  students  wear  stiff,  dark  suits  and  are  observed  closely  by  Sapient 
employees.  But  for  the  moment,  they  appear  oblivious  to  their  surround¬ 
ings.  Clustered  around  the  building  blocks,  they  brainstorm,  count  and  as¬ 
semble  the  colorful  plastic  pieces.  They  begin  with  a  flat  yellow  floor.  They 
snap  on  a  blue  bookcase,  green  bushes  and  a  fish  tank  small  enough  for  a 
sea  monkey.  Blushing,  a  baby-faced  student  suggests  adding  a  couch.  “She 
can  sit  and  look  at  the  fish!”  he  exclaims. 

Welcome  to  Super  Saturday,  an  event  held  eight  times  a  year  at  the  infor¬ 
mation  technology  consulting  firm’s  offices  in  Cambridge,  San  Francisco 
and  Atlanta.  It’s  just  one  company’s  response  to  an  employment  market¬ 
place  that’s  so  cutthroat  that  universities  are  turning  companies  away  from 
job  fairs  and  charging  them  to  interview  students.  This  talent  shortage,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  estimated  20%  to  30%  turnover  rate  among  entry-level  pro¬ 


IT  and  non-IT 


companies  are 
locked  in  a  heated 
battle  to  attract 
today's  top  young 
talent.  The  good 
news:  You  don't 
have  to  be  a 
Microsoft  to 
make  your  mark 
on  campus 


grammer/analysts,  according  to 
Diane  Tunick,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  have  turned 
the  battle  to  attract  the  Class  of 
’98  into  an  all-out  slugfest. 

That’s  why  companies  are  get¬ 
ting  creative.  Sapient’s  team  exer¬ 
cise  was  designed  not  only  to  en¬ 
sure  a  good  cultural  fit,  but  also 
to  make  sure  candidates  form  a 
good  impression  of  Sapient.  Al¬ 
though  evaluators  are  instructed 
to  remain  on  the  lookout  for  lead¬ 
ership  skills,  poise,  confidence 
and  teamwork  abilities,  they  are 
also  instructed  to  have  fun,  and 
help  the  students  have  fun. 

By  matching  the  right  people 
with  the  right  environment,  Sapi¬ 
ent’s  staff  has  grown  by  300  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  and  achieved  a 
voluntary  turnover  rate  that’s 
among  the  industry’s  lowest.  It 

isn’t  alone  in  its  success.  St.  Louis-based  Daugherty  Systems,  a  375-employ¬ 
ee  IT  consulting  firm,  achieves  a  90%  entry-level  job  acceptance  fate 
through  a  different  strategy.  It  hires  and  trains  music,  chemistry  and  other 
noncomputer  science  majors. 
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Meanwhile,  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
chemical  manufacturer  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Corp.  has  learned  to  compete 
with  glitzy  software  companies  by 
developing  a  top-ranked  internship 
program  that  received  a  glowing 
write-up  in  the  1997  Princeton  Re¬ 
view  “Guide  to  America’s  Top  In¬ 
ternships.”  Ninety  percent  of  the  in¬ 
terns  it  hires  are  rehired  as  full-time 
employees. 

The  interns  are  encouraged  to 
work  on  a  variety  of  projects  over 
the  course  of  a  season  and  learn  cut- 
ting-edge  technologies.  They  receive 
loads  of  responsibility  and  almost 
full  corporate  benefits.  They  also  get 
on-site  training,  personal  develop¬ 
ment  programs  and  “brown-bag 
lunches”  that  enable  them  to  meet 
with  management.  They’re  assigned 
year-round  mentors  who  advise 
them  about  everything  from  grades 
and  courses  to  future  career  paths 
inside  and  outside  the  company. 

Union  Carbide’s  popularity 
among  students  who  work  there 
puts  it  on  nearly  equal  footing  as 
high-tech  powerhouses  such  as  Intel 
Corp.,  Microsoft  Corp.  and  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  And  yet, 
even  these  three  multibillion-dollar 
companies  resort  to  extraordinary 
measures  to  hire  just  the  right  peo¬ 
ple.  Intel,  for  example,  offers  stock 
options  to  each  employee.  MCI  touts 
the  beauty  and  lifestyle  in  Colorado 
Springs.  And  Microsoft,  in  some 
cases,  has  Bill  Gates  send  electronic 
mail  and  make  telephone  calls. 

With  companies  such  as  these 
working  so  hard,  the  pressure  is  on 
everyone  else  to  become  innovators. 
No,  you  don’t  have  to  offer  beaches 
or  even  bonuses  to  lure  top  young 
talent.  You  do  need  a  carefully  con¬ 
structed  courtship  based  on  a  softer 
sell.  “Hiring  college  students  is  not 
like  hiring  professionals,”  says  Sue 
Keever,  president  of  The  Keever 
Group,  a  Dallas-based  human  re¬ 
sources  consulting  firm.  “It’s  like 
dating.  It  comes  down  to  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  company.” 

A  YOUTHFUL  FACE 

Friday,  Nov.  14,  3:15  p.m.:  About  30 
recruits  have  arrived  at  Sapient’s 
third-floor  offices  near  MIT.  Many 
just  flew  through  a  northeaster  that 
doused  New  England  with  knee- 
high  snow  and  slush.  Others  are  en 
route  because  of  delayed  flights. 

But  Lenny  Gissel  doesn’t  let  it 
faze  him.  The  lead  developer  strides 
to  the  front  of  the  room,  introduces 
himself,  and  shares  a  Sapient  in¬ 
joke.  He  wears  oval  designer  glasses 
and  a  bemused  expression.  At  23,  he 
exhibits  more  confidence  than  many 
50  year  olds. 

He  stands  beside  a  monitor  and 


demonstrates  a  client’s  World  Wide 
Web  site.  As  he  speaks,  the  recruits 
nod  in  appreciation.  Left  unsaid,  but 
not  unnoticed,  about  Sapient  is  this: 
This  is  the  type  of  project  new  hires 
could  look  forward  to  working  on. 
Humor  is  a  way  of  life.  And  entry- 
level  employees  get  to  work  on  high- 
profile  systems  using  leading-edge 
technologies.  Not  bad  for  a  15- 
minute  presentation. 

Gissel’s  demonstration,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  weekend’s  activ¬ 
ities,  made  such  an  impression  on 
University  of  Pittsburgh  graduate 
student  Inna  Nirenburg  that  she  ac¬ 
cepted  a  job  at  Sapient  in  December. 
Her  reasoning:  “I  wanted  to  work  in 
a  young,  dynamic  company,  where 
innovation  and  creative  solutions  are 
rewarded,  not  suppressed.” 

Painting  this  sort  of  picture  pre¬ 
sents  a  marketing  challenge  that  far 
too  many  companies  ignore,  Keever 
observes.  She’s  in  a  position  to 


know.  She  conducted  focus  groups 
and  other  primary  research  for  com¬ 
panies  that  heavily  recruit  IT  talent. 

Some  firms  bait  their  hooks  with 
bribes  and  bonuses.  Then  they  mis¬ 
takenly  send  jaded  middle  managers 
as  their  front  men.  “I’ve  seen  com¬ 
panies  waste  multimillion-dollar  ef¬ 
forts  by  sending  the  wrong  person,” 
Keever  says.  “The  students  look 
across  the  table  and  ask  themselves, 
‘Is  this  who  I  want  to  be  in  10 
years?’  ” 

A  MEMORABLE  IMPRESSION 

Consulting  firms  admittedly  have  a 
leg  up  on  many  non-IT  companies. 
They  are  fast-paced  and  offer  built- 
in  career  paths  with  a  diversity  of 
projects.  Perhaps  more  importantly, 
they’re  seen  as  “hot,”  Keever  says, 
because  they’re  visible,  active  and 
show  an  interest  in  the  students. 

These  are  the  same  attributes  that 
now  bless  Union  Carbide.  Sure,  it 


MASTERING  THE  SOFT  SELL 

If  you  want  students  to  give  you  a  second  glance,  offer  the  following: 

•  HONESTY.  Never  talk  down  to  students.  “If  you  say  ‘We’re  big, 
bad,  large  and  wonderful’  at  the  information  session,  they  say  ‘Yeah, 
right,’  ”  says  Sue  Keever,  president  of  The  Keever  Group.  The  key  is  to 
be  honest  about  the  company’s  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

•  DIVERSITY  AND  INDIVIDUALITY.  This  is  generally  more  important 
to  students  than  it  is  to  older  generations.  “I  [don't]  want  to  be  stuck 
working  on  a  single,  small  piece  of  a  project  for  a  long  period  of 
time,”  says  Inna  Nirenburg,  a  University  of  Pittsburgh  graduate  stu¬ 
dent.  “That  would  be  boring." 

•  TIME.  Ditch  the  “exploding  offers”  (accept-now-or-never  arrange¬ 
ments).  By  forcing  students  to  accept  an  offer  before  they’re  ready, 
you  risk  alienating  them. 

•  SECURITY.  Any  reassurance  you  can  build  in  to  your  offer  (career 
paths,  benefits  plans,  training)  will  be  appealing. 

•  PERSUASIVE  PEERS.  Co-ops  and  interns  return  to  campus  and 
serve  as  the  company’s  mouthpieces.  Make  sure  their  experience  will 
lead  them  to  speak  highly  of  you.  And  send  enthusiastic  entry-level  IS 
people  to  their  alma  maters  to  recruit. 

•  NO  CUBICLES.  Students  told  us  they’d  rather  share  an  office  with 
others  than  spend  their  days  alone  in  a  cubicle. 

•  VARIETY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY.  At  Sapient,  entry-level  employees 
such  as  Matt  Tavis  are  given  a  chance  to  prove  themselves  right  away. 
“Within  weeks,”  he  recalls,  “I  was  standing  in  front  of  a  room  full  of 
clients  telling  them,  ‘I  don’t  think  that’s  the  way  you  should  be  run¬ 
ning  your  business.’  ” 

•  CUSTOMIZED  EMPLOYMENT  PACKAGES.  Those  can  include 
concierge  services  for  frequent  travelers,  telecommuting,  health  insur¬ 
ance  from  day  one,  spousal  placement,  biannual  performance  reviews 
and  mentoring. 


doesn’t  have  the  sexiness  of  an  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.  or  the  entrepreneurial  al¬ 
lure  of  a  Sapient.  But  to  engineering 
students  on  14  select  college  cam¬ 
puses,  Union  Carbide  is  a  house¬ 
hold  name. 


The  company  has  worked  Potential  recruits 
hard  at  polishing  its  image,  mingle  with  Sapient 
sending  three  or  four  peo-  executives  over 
pie  to  cover  each  of  its  “core  lunch 
universities,”  which  include 
Penn  State,  Howard,  Pur¬ 
due,  Virginia  Tech  and  Texas  A&M. 

Union  Carbide  recruiters  go  to  ca¬ 
reer  fairs,  give  lectures,  sponsor  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  the  annual  crawfish 
boil  at  Louisiana  State  University 
and  speak  at  events  held  by  student 
engineering  associations  such  as  the 
Society  of  Women  Engineers  and 
the  National  Society  of  Black  Engi¬ 
neers. 

“It’s  all  about  name  recognition," 
says  Susan  Raffetto,  manager  of 
staffing,  who  is  in  charge  of  entry- 
level  hiring,  including  IS.  “Once 
students  know  who  we  are,  we’re 
more  than  halfway  there.” 

Still,  Union  Carbide  can’t  afford 
to  rest.  That’s  why  it  created  nation¬ 
al  teams  to  oversee  its  campus 
events.  And  in  January,  it  launched 
an  orientation  program  that  gives 
new  hires  access  to  all  of  their  man¬ 
agers  so  they  know  at  the  outset 
what  will  be  expected  from  them 
during  their  first  year.  “Some  people 
are  doing  signing 
bonuses,”  Raffetto 
says.  "We’re  trying 
to  look  at  more 
long-term  strate¬ 
gies  and  partner¬ 
ships.” 

What  Union 
Carbide  and  others 
show  is  that  a  bit 
of  creativity  can  go 
a  long  way  toward  getting  hard-to- 
find  talent.  And  in  doing  so,  they 
prove  that  by  combining  masterful 
marketing  with  a  strong  presence, 

Keever  says,  just  about  any  compa¬ 
ny  can  be  a  big  fish  on  campus.  □ 


©COMPUTERWORLD 

For  more  tips  on  how  to 
recruit  IT  talent  from  col¬ 
leges,  as  well  as  some  help¬ 
ful  resources,  look  to  our 
Web  site  this  week: 
www.computerworld.com 


Sources:  Sue  Keever;  Rocking  the  Ages:  The  Yankelovich  Report  on  Generational  Marketing,  by 
J.  Walker  Smith  and  Ann  Clurman  (HarperCollins,  1997);  The  National  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Employers;  student  and  entry-level  employee  interviews 


Engler  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Her  E-mail  address  is 
nre@world.std.com. 
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women 
complain 
they’re 
expected 
to  pick  up 
the  slack 
for  IS 
moms 


ii 


WHY  SHOULD  I  GET  ASSIGNED  MORE  TRAV¬ 
EL  AND  MORE  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  JUST  BE¬ 
CAUSE  i’m  SINGLE  AND  don’t  HAVE  ANY 
KIDS?” 

The  question  startled  and  stopped  the  room,  touching  off 
a  woman  vs.  woman  debate  in  an  otherwise  unabashed  fe¬ 
male  bonding  session. 

The  scene  was  a  seminar  at  the  Women  In  Technology 
International  Conference  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  last  summer. 
More  than  ioo  female  IT  managers,  executives  and  engi¬ 
neers  were  doing  “exercises”  designed  to  mimic  real-life 
gender  situations.  Things  were  proceeding  predictably  — 
the  women,  myself  included,  were  discussing  the  merits  of 
how  to  get  ahead  in  a  man’s  world  —  when  the  question 
was  posed. 

The  query  was  met  with  a  sense  of  astonishment.  A  sec¬ 
ond  woman  said  bluntly  that  it  made  sense  to  assign  more 
travel  and  special  projects  that  required  work  on  nights  and 
weekends  to  single  and  childless  women  and  men  because 
kids  were  much  more  important  than  anything  else.  “What 
do  you  have  to  do  that’s  more  important?”  she  challenged. 
“My  horse,”  the  first  woman  responded. 

“Oh,  yeah,  like  your  horse  is  really  going  _________ 

to  miss  you  if  you  don’t  show  up  one  day,” 
the  first  woman  said. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  would.  Since  I 
show  him,  I  can’t  afford  to  have  him  or  me 
miss  our  workouts.  Otherwise  we’d  both 
be  out  of  shape  and  risk  possible  injury. 

I’m  single  by  choice,  and  why  should  I  be 
penalized  for  that?” 

After  a  few  more  verbal  volleys,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  dropped.  None  of  the  women  involved  in  the  de¬ 
bate  had  been  swayed.  But  it  had  touched  a  nerve. 

I  asked  12  female  IS  managers  and  engineers  if  there  was 
a  perception  in  their  workplace  that  when  there’s  extra  work 
to  be  done,  it’s  better  to  give  it  to  single  women  with  no 
kids  because  they  don’t  have  family  responsibilities?  In 
nearly  all  cases  they  answered  with  at  least  a  qualified  yes. 
But  it  isn’t  an  obvious  issue  for  most  women  until  they’re 
faced  with  it.  Then  the  confrontations  can  be  intense. 

An  IS  manager  at  a  large  midwestem  insurance  company 
says  she  was  pleased  to  find  that  there  was  another  single 
woman  in  her  department.  “Things  were  fine  when  we 
were  both  single;  we  often  worked  long  hours  together,”  she 
says.  But  things  changed  when  the  woman’s  fellow  IS  man¬ 
ager  got  married  and  had  a  child. 

“My  friend  started  asking  me  to  switch  projects  with  her 
so  she  could  go  home  earlier  or  not  come  in  on  weekends 
to  do  a  network  upgrade.  At  first  I  didn’t  mind,  but  it  be¬ 
came  a  habit.  When  I  finally  said  no,  she  acted  surprised. 
She  felt  it  was  easier  for  me  to  adjust  my  schedule  than  it 
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was  for  her.  I  told  her  my  time 
was  just  as  valuable  even  if  I 
didn’t  have  kids.  It  did  strain 
our  friendship  for  a  good  bit  of 
time,”  the  IS  manager  says. 

According  to  the  single 
women  at  the  conference, 
mothers  don’t  comprehend  that 
there  are  other  commitments 
besides  home  and  children  that 
are  just  as  pressing. 

Eva  Chen,  chief  technology 
officer  at  Trend  Micro  Devices, 

Inc.  and  the  married  mother  of  two,  said  she  never  gave  fre¬ 
quent  or  last-minute  travel  requests  a  second  thought  when 
she  was  a  single  engineer.  But  Chen  found  out  firsthand 
just  how  touchy  this  issue  was  when  she  asked  a  single  fe¬ 
male  IT  manager  to  travel  on  short  notice.  The  IT  manager 
hesitated  because  of  her  dog. 

“I  thought  it  was  ridiculous  that  she  couldn’t  go  because 
of  the  dog.  But  after  it  happened  a  couple  of  times,  I  real¬ 
ized  she  considered  the  dog  to  be  her  baby,  and  I  began 
iiniiiiiiiiiii.  Tii  .  treating  it  as  a  legitimate  issue,”  Chen 
says.  “I  resolved  it  the  same  way  I  did 
with  any  woman  with  children.  That  is,  I 
give  them  as  much  advance  notice  as 
possible  so  they  can  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.” 

Kristin  Marks,  vice  president  of  Net¬ 
works  Are  Our  Lives,  an  information 
management  consulting  firm  in  Sher¬ 
man,  Conn.,  said  she  got  a  lot  of  extra 
projects  “shoved”  at  her  when  she  was  single  and  just  start¬ 
ing  out  as  an  IS  manager.  “My  bosses  just  naturally  as¬ 
sumed  I  had  free  time  to  spare  because  of  my  single  status 
—  nights,  weekends,  holidays  —  and  that  they  could  call 
me  to  fill  in  at  a  moment’s  notice,"  Marks  recalls. 

At  the  time,  she  says,  she  didn’t  protest  because  she  was 
new  to  the  industry  and  needed  the  job.  “But  as  I  became 
more  experienced,  I  realized  I  had  leverage  —  especially 
since  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  on  my  side,” 
Marks  says.  “In  one  instance  I  did  threaten  to  walk  out  if 
things  didn’t  change,  and  that  worked." 

Now  married  with  two  teen-agers  and  her  own  business, 
Marks  says  it’s  apparent  that  women  and  men  alike  give 
you  more  latitude  because  of  kids.  “Is  is  fair?  No.  But  if 
you’re  single,  you  have  to  state  your  case  up-front  and  push 
back  when  necessary.  Being  single  doesn’t  mean  [being]  sec¬ 
ond-class;  there  are  plenty  of  IS  jobs  to  be  had,”  she  says.D 

DiDio  is  Computerworld's  senior  editor,  operating  systems 
and  security. 
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omputer  Associates  CEO  Charles  Wang  doesn’t 
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START 


realize  just  how  lucky  he  is  that  Computer  Sei¬ 
zes  eluded  his  grasp.  The  combination  would 
ave  been  a  disaster,  despite  all  the  ballyhooed 
“inherent  synergies”  Wang  envisioned. 


CA’s  failed  bid  is  just  one  more  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  high-tech  adage:  When  it 
comes  to  merging  technology  compa¬ 
nies,  they  never  learn  that  the  promised 
synergies  rarely  emerge.  Quick,  now, 
name  one  that  has  worked  well.  IBM/ 
Lotus?  Maybe.  Compaq’s  recent  takeover 
of  Digital?  It  looks  promising,  but  the 
jury’s  still  out. 

There’s  no  question  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  technology  industry  is  restructuring. 
And  that  product  companies  are  rushing 
to  team  with  or  acquire  services  firms. 
Indeed,  on  the  day  CA  failed  to  extend 
its  bid  for  CSC,  Xerox  paid  $415  million 
for  networking  services  provider  XL- 
Connect  Solutions  and  its  parent.  Three 
days  before  that,  Wang  Laboratories 
bought  Olivetti’s  computer  services  unit 
for  some  $430  million. 

But  whether  these  deals  will  be  good 
for  customers,  employees  and  share¬ 
holders  is  far  from  obvious.  Meanwhile, 
I’m  reminded  of  Chuck  Exley’s  prophetic 
warning  back  in  1991.  Exley,  the  former 
CEO  of  NCR,  said  AT&T’s  unwanted 
$7.4  billion  takeover  offer  —  billed  at  the 
time  as  a  marriage  made  in  heaven  of 
networks  and  computing  power  —  was 
“like  an  electric  company  wanting  to  get 
into  the  Mix  Master  business." 

Something  similar  might  be  said  of 
packaged  software  provider  CA’s  naive 
bid  for  a  services  company.  But  before  I 
continue,  a  disclaimer: 

I’ve  spent  my  career  in  services  and,  at 
one  time,  headed  CSC’s  consulting 
group.  I  no  longer  have  any  financial  ties 
to  CSC,  but  just  so  you  know  where  I’m 
coming  from,  my  own  company  has  a 
business  approach  very  similar  to  CSC’s: 
We  are  strictly  vendor  neutral.  All  of  that 
makes  me  believe  CA’s  attempt  to  ac¬ 
quire  CSC  was  shaping  up  as  a  textbook 
case  about  illusory  synergy. 

OIL  AND  WATER 

CA  is  a  classic  products  company.  It  goes 
to  market  selling  the  capabilities  of  its 
products.  It  competes  on  the  basis  of 
technology  innovation  and  price. 

CSC  is  a  classic  services  company.  It 
competes  on  the  basis  of  understanding 
its  clients’  business  and  technology  prob¬ 
lems  and  crafting  custom  solutions. 
These  can  be  as  extreme  as  the  complete 


outsourcing  of  a  client’s  IT  function  — 
the  kind  of  work  that  has  fueled  CSC’s 
most  recent  growth. 

But  CA  has  determined  it  must  get 
into  the  services  business,  just  like  its 
competitor,  IBM.  Wang  argued  that  he 
needed  CSC’s  services  channel  to  sell  his 
software  products.  He  also  argued  that 
buyers  of  IT  products  and  services  in¬ 
creasingly  want  to  buy  from  one  source. 
Both  beliefs  are  seriously  flawed.  And 
the  idea  of  just  turning  a  technology 
products  company  into  a  "solutions” 
company  is  dangerously  old. 

Bringing  CSC  and  CA  together  would 
have  been  like  getting  an  elephant  and  a 
giraffe  to  mate.  How  they  approach  their 
respective  markets  is  just  too  different. 
The  only  way  the  acquisition  could  have 
worked  is  if  CA  purchased  CSC,  then 
left  it  alone.  Electronic  Data  Systems  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  doing  that  successfully  with 
A.  T.  Kearney.  But  Wang  seems  to  have 
envisioned  CSC  mostly  as  a  giant  value- 
added  reseller,  not  as  a  subsidiary  with 
occasional  crossover  clients. 

CSC’s  chairman,  Van  Honeycutt, 
argued  the  point  forcefully  in  a  letter  to 
Wang:  “CSC’s  ability  to  provide  indepen¬ 
dent  solu¬ 
tions  is  a 
threshold  is¬ 
sue  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who 
demand  plat¬ 
form  neutrali¬ 
ty.  This  neu¬ 
trality  would 
be  severely 
compromised 
if  CSC  were  to 

be  acquired  by  CA,  and  as  a  result, 
we  would  lose  substantial  credibility 
in  the  marketplace.” 

Evidently,  Wang  really  believes  the 
market  wants  providers  —  such  as  IBM 
—  that  can  be  a  single  source  of  com¬ 
bined  products  and  services.  After  all, 
IBM  has  grown  a  huge  services  business 
out  of  a  products  company.  But  that’s  ex¬ 
actly  the  point:  IBM  was  a  products  com¬ 
pany  to  begin  with.  There  has  never 
been  any  doubt  it  would  be  selling  IBM 
products  and  services. 

As  for  customers  wanting  a  single 
product/services  source,  I  have  yet  to 


find  a  sophisticated  customer  who  wants 
it  that  way.  Internal  IT  organizations  are 
increasingly  capable  of  handling  integra¬ 
tion  on  their  own.  They  are  picking  and 
choosing  the  best  the  market  has  to  of¬ 
fer  and  putting  it  together  themselves. 

What  all  this  merger  and  acquisition 
activity  is  hiding  is  an  even  bigger  busi¬ 
ness  shift.  Companies,  especially  large 
ones,  are  just  not  outsourcing  their  IT 
functions  as  readily  as  they  have  in  the 
past. 

They’re  looking  for  special  partners 
that  can  help  them  reinvent  their  busi¬ 
ness,  using  technology  as  a  key  lever.  It 
is  a  relationship  between  IT  providers 
and  clients  that  goes  beyond  outsourcing 
or  products.  It  means  that  IT  providers 
must  learn  to  create  new  businesses  with 
their  clients. 

So  what’s  to  learn  from  these  deals? 
The  lesson  is  to  keep  asking  two  simple 
questions:  Will  the  new  business  created 
by  the  combinations  be  worth  all  the 
management  time  necessary?  Does  the 
reality  of  the  market  really  support 
them? 

Time  will  tell.  But  history  sets  a  poor 
precedent.  Unisys  just  recently  took  a 
$1.1  billion  charge  to  write  off  its  1986 

acquisition 
of  Sperry, 
exiting  the 
PC  busi¬ 
ness  to  con¬ 
centrate  on 
services. 

And  after 
five  years  in 
the  AT&T 
blender,  a 
sadly  dimin¬ 
ished  NCR 
was  spun  off 

two  years  ago. 

It  turns  out  Exley  had  it  absolutely 
right:  Muring  different  kinds  of  technolo¬ 
gy  companies  together  always  makes 
good  PR  froth,  but  rarely  does  it  make 
long-term  business  sense.  □ 

Champy  is  chairman  of  consulting  at 
Perot  Systems  Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
His  Internet  address  is  JimChampy@ps. 
net.  His  newspaper  columns  are  syndicated 
by  Tribune  Media  Services. 
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Java  tools 

Java  development  tools  are 
in  their  infancy,  lagging 
behind  other  types  of 
enterprise-oriented  tools, 
according  to  pioneers 
on  the  leading  edge 
of  Java  development 

Have  you  ever  used  a  i.o  tool 
you  could  totally  rely  on? 
Neither  have  20  Java  users 
we  recently  surveyed.  They 
told  us  Java  tools  are  young. 
They  need  work.  They  are 
1.0  in  reality,  if  not  in  name. 
And  developers  aren't  in  the 
mood  to  put  up  with  tools 
they  can’t  get  to  work  on  the  first  try. 

Some  users  are  really  banging  the  language 
around  by  building  significant  Java  applications, 
and  they  need  tools  that  can  keep  up.  It’s  true 
that  most  corporations  are  still  playing  with  Java, 
but  there  are  companies  that  are  surprisingly  far 
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WHICH  TOOL? 

Java  pioneers  are  using  a  variety  of  de¬ 
velopment  tools,  but  Symantec  Corp.’s 
Visual  Cafe  was  cited  the  most. 

Other  tools  mentioned  were  IBM’s 
VisualAge;  Borland  International,  Inc.’s 
JBuilder;  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s  Ja¬ 
va  Workshop  and  Java  Development 
Kit  (JDK);  NetDynamics,  Inc.’s  NetDy- 
namics;  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Visual  J++; 
Sybase,  Inc.’s  Power J;  Vision  Software 
Tools,  Inc.’s  Jade;  and  ModelWorks 
Software’s  JPadPro. 

As  one  of  the  first  Java  tools  on  the 
market,  Visual  Cafe  leads  the  vendor 
pack  in  market  share,  but  it  may  not 
do  so  for  long.  “I  don’t  think  that  they 
have  the  major  lead  over  everybody  else 
any  longer,”  says  Anne  Thomas,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Patricia  Seybold  Group  in 
Boston. 

Users  aren’t  bothering  with  a  tool  if 
it  doesn’t  work  well  from  the  start.  “We 
looked  at  Microsoft  J++,  but  we  couldn’t 
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developers. 


'outside-in'  strategy.  Start  with 
the  component  that's  on  the 
user's  desk  and,  using  a  tool, 
design  the  GUI  so  that  this  part 
of  the  application  is  already 
platform-independent.  You  won't 
have  a  performance  risk  there." 

-  Jeffry  Borror,  Daiwa 


Some  of  the  major 
conclusions  we 
drew  from  inter¬ 
views  with  20  com¬ 
panies  building  applica¬ 
tions  with  Java: 


Platform  independence  is  the 
main  reason  for  using  Java, 
java  development  tools  need 
to  provide  additional  capabili¬ 
ties,  such  as  better  debuggers 
and  full  CORBA  compliance, 
to  catch  up  with  other  devel¬ 
opment  tools  on  the  market. 
Those  we  spoke  with  plan  to 
continue  creating  Java  appli¬ 
cations,  and  most  of  them 
expect  to  greatly  increase 
their  Java  commitment. 

The  rapid  rate  of  change  with 
Java  makes  it  hard  to  keep  up 
with  the  technology. 
Compatibility  with  various 
releases  of  popular  browsers 
is  a  common  concern  for 


Sh«*  Interviews  were  conducted  In  February  by  Market 
Data  Croup,  a  research  firm  In  Framingham,  Mass. 


get  the  demo  to 
work  with  our 
software  and 
didn’t  investi¬ 
gate  further,” 
says  Sean 
Moore,  division 
scientist  and  di¬ 
rector  of  sched¬ 
uling  and  opti¬ 
mization  at  BBN 

Corp.,  a  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  unit 
of  GTE  Corp. 

“There  is  no  loyalty  in  this  market  — 
none,”  says  Daryl  Plummer,  research 
director  of  Internet  development  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  Companies  are  evaluating  and 
piloting  products  all  the  time,  he  says. 

That  is  the  case  at  The  Home  Depot, 
Inc.  Though  the  Atlanta-based  retailer 
is  happy  with  JPadPro,  it  is  evaluating 
JBuilder  for  future  projects.  “[Borland 
was]  the  last  to  market.  They  have,  by 
far,  built  the  best  tool  I’ve  seen,” 
says  Curtis  Chambers,  manager  of 
distributed  application  architecture 
at  Home  Depot.  He  says  he  likes  the 
way  JBuilder  handles  layout  man¬ 
agers,  generates  code  and  works 
with  JavaBeans  and  interclasses. 

Some  users  are  building  applica¬ 
tions  with  multiple  tools.  “We  are 
actually  mixing  the  tools  to  leverage 
the  best  of  each,”  says  Pierre  Samec, 
vice  president  of  software  engineer¬ 
ing  at  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  in  San 
Francisco.  Samec  says  Schwab  uses 
JBuilder,  Cafe,  VisualAge  and  Java 
Workshop.  Schwab  uses  Workshop 
and  VisualAge  for  server-side  devel¬ 
opment  because  of  heavy  develop¬ 
ment  it  does  in  Unix  and  MVS. 

When  choosing  a  tool,  each  com¬ 
pany  based  its  evaluation  on  unique 
criteria,  but  many  of  the  users 
polled  stayed  with  vendors  they  had 
used  before.  NationsBank  Corp.  had 
done  a  lot  of  development  with  Bor¬ 
land’s  Delphi  package  and  found 
J  Builder’s  development  environment 
to  be  similar.  “We  could  spend  our 
time  training  in  the  new  language 
rather  than  a  new  development  en¬ 
vironment,"  says  John  Melka,  a  bank 
vice  president  and  senior  systems 
engineer.  The  tool  also  offered  the 
best  Common  Object  Request  Bro¬ 
ker  Architecture  (CORBA)  integra¬ 
tion,  good  component  architecture 
and  unit  testing,  he  adds. 

COMPLAINTS 

Users  say  the  tools  are  doing  a  de¬ 
cent  job,  but  every  user  has  a  list  of 
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complaints. 

High  on  many 
of  those  lists  is  a 
desire  for  more 
JavaBeans,  which 
are  reusable  soft¬ 
ware  compo¬ 
nents.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  users  say 
they  want  li¬ 
braries  of  beans, 
such  as  a  word  processing  bean  or  a 
spreadsheet  bean.  For  GTE  in 
Irving,  Texas,  integrating  Jav¬ 
aBeans  using  Visual  Cafe  is 
clean  because  Cafe’s  compo¬ 
nents  and  development  model¬ 
ing  is  an  open  environment, 
says  Shadman  Kafar,  a  senior 
technical  manager  at  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Other  users  want  to  see 
more  third-party  vendors  offer¬ 
ing  beans  and  more  drag-and- 
drop  capabilities.  Bob  Goodwin 
Jones,  director  of  instructional 
development  in  the  office  of 
information  technology  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  Commonwealth  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Richmond,  Va.,  says  he 
would  like  to  do  more  drag- 
and-drop  development. 

Performance  and  stability 
are  still  issues  for  most  compa¬ 
nies  that  use  Java  development 
tools.  BBN  uses  Java  Work¬ 
shop,  which  lacks  a  just-in- 
time  compiler.  That  slows 
down  development,  Moore 
says.  On  the  flip  side,  Java 
Workshop  is  reliable,  he  says. 

Although  Service  Merchan¬ 
dise  Corp.  finds  scalability 
to  be  NetDynamics’  greatest 
strength,  it  also  found  that 
large  projects  are  difficult  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  management 
that  lets  several  people  develop 
jointly,  says  Dan  Mushrush, 
director  of  new  technology  at 
the  Brentwood,  Tenn.,  retailer.  Also, 
there  isn’t  much  in  the  way  of  libraries, 
so  object  reuse  is  limited, 
he  says. 

NetDynamics’  programmer  environ¬ 
ment  could  be  more  programmer- 
friendly,  says  Sanjeeb  Kumar  Patro, 
worldwide  webmaster  of  the  turbo¬ 
charging  systems  division  at  Allied- 
Signal,  Inc.  He  wants  more  functional¬ 
ity  in  the  debugger  and  improved  ap¬ 
plication  runtime  performance. 

Other  users  added  complaints  about 
debuggers.  Xerox  Corp.,  which  uses  Vi¬ 
sual  Cafe,  finds  that  the  debugger  often 


crashes  the  developer’s  machine. 
Crashes  also  have  been  a  problem  for 
Cafe  user  Shiva  Corp.  in  Bedford, 
Mass.  Shiva  reports  that  a  lot  of  crash¬ 
es  occur  when  developers  have  many 
files  open.  But  a  fast  compiler  is  the 
tool’s  greatest  strength,  says  Kristie 
Henderson,  product  line  manager. 

BROWSER  WOES 

Compatibility  with  browsers  was  a 
problem  cited  by  many  of  the  inter¬ 


ADVICE 

from  the  trenches 


“Proceed  cautiously  with  a  few  projects  to  try  out  what 
will  work  in  the  real  world  vs.  what  will  work  on  the 
development  platform.”  —  Bob  Goodwin  Jones, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University 


“It  needs  to  be  a  more  entrepreneurial  project.  Here 
you  choose  your  best  analytical  people.” 

—  Shadman  Kafar,  GTE 


“Train  your  people.”  —  Pierre  Samec,  Charles  Schwab 


“Stick  with  what’s  provided  by  the  JDK  or  third-party 
vendors.”  —  Sean  Moore,  BBN 


“Do  limited  applications.  Building  applets  is  a  much 
safer  task  than  writing  entire  applications  at  first.” 
—  Kristie  Henderson,  Shiva 


“Get  adequate  training  before  you  start  putting  appli¬ 
cations  together,  understand  the  availability  of  skills  in 
the  marketplace,  and  don’t  build  an  island  —  integrate 
application-wise  and  people-wise.” 

—  Dan  Mushrush,  Service  Merchandise 


“If  you  are  developing  applets  that  must  run  in  all 
standard  browsers  on  multiple  platforms,  you  must 
test  all  possible  configurations.  You  cannot  assume 
that  all  browsers  behave  the  same  way.” 

—  Bill  Kennan,  NesTek  Development 


Buy  rather  than  build.  Java  lends  itself  to  this,  so  that 
everything  doesn’t  have  to  be  built  in-house.” 

—  Curtis  Chambers,  Home  Depot 


viewed  users.  First  Union  Bank  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  would  like  to  use  Sun’s 
newer  JDK  i.i,  but  Netscape  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.’s  Navigator  browser 
doesn’t  support  it,  complains  Tom  He¬ 
witt,  vice  president  of  fixed-income 
technologies. 

The  slow  rollout  of  JDK  i.i-capable 
browsers  also  bothers  developers  at  Xe¬ 
rox.  “Developers  are  at  the  mercy  of 
Netscape  and  Microsoft  when  it  comes 
to  problems  with  Java  implementation 
within  browsers,”  says  Bill  Kennan, 
vice  president  of  business  development 
at  NesTek  Development  Corp.,  a  sys- 
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terns  integrator  that  works  with 
Xerox. 

The  browser  issue  led  Virtu¬ 
al  Vineyards  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  to  hold  back  on  using 
Java  applets  and  to  restrict  Java 
use  to  the  server.  Many  of  the 
online  retailer’s  customers  still 
use  older  versions  of  browsers 
that  don’t  support  Java  applets. 
Virtual  Vineyards  expects  to  in¬ 
clude  applets  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

There  is  help  on  the  horizon. 
Sun  has  produced  Java  Activa¬ 
tor,  which  is  basically  a  plug-in 
capability  for  browsers  that  lets 
them  run  the  latest  release  of 
the  JDK,  Plummer  says.  Early 
release  of  Java  Activator  is 
available  from  Sun  now,  and 
the  final  release  will  be  out 
next  month,  according  to  Sun. 
Companies  can  use  Java  Activa¬ 
tor  for  internal  Java  deploy¬ 
ment  so  they  don’t  have  to  rely 
on  the  browser  vendors  to  im¬ 
plement  it.  It  runs  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Internet  Explorer  3.02 
and  higher  and  Netscape  Navi¬ 
gator  3.0  and  higher. 

Another  concern  expressed 
by  the  interviewed  Java  users  is 
the  language’s  rapid  rate  of 
change.  They  say  they  would 
like  to  see  more  scheduled  re¬ 
leases  of  the  JDK. 

“Sun  comes  out  with  new 
package  names  and  new  class 
libraries  so  fast  that  it’s  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  keep  up  with  it  all.  A 
solution  might  be  to  have  more 
regular  [scheduled]  sets  of  re¬ 
leases  as  opposed  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  approach,”  says  Ed  Videki, 
director  of  electronic  com¬ 
merce  and  chief  scientist  at 
Virtual  Vineyards. 

Analysts  understand  user 
gripes,  but  they  advise  compa¬ 
nies  to  be  realistic.  Users  may 
complain  about  their  graphical 
user  interface  builder,  their  de¬ 
bugger  or  their  integrated 
drive  electronics  (IDE),  but 
Java’s  been  around  for  only  two 
or  three  years,  Plummer  says. 
“You  have  to  give  it  time,”  he 
stresses. 

STANDARDIZATION 

An  important  future  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  Enterprise  Java- 
Beans,  which  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  tools  this  year,  accord¬ 


ing  to  analysts.  Plummer 
says  Sun’s  Enterprise  Java- 
Beans  implementation  will  be 
a  key  move  in  the  Java  market. 
According  to  Sun,  Enterprise 
JavaBeans  is  a  set  of  specifica¬ 
tions,  a  cross-platform  compo¬ 
nent  architecture  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  multitier,  distrib¬ 
uted,  scalable,  object-oriented 
Java  applications. 

Enterprise  JavaBeans  makes 
transactional  services  possible 
and  provides  directory  and 
naming  services,  Plummer 
says.  That’s  necessary  for  a 
technology  to  be  scalable,  he 
says.  CORBA  also  will  experi¬ 
ence  some  changes  this  year. 
CORBA  3  is  scheduled  to  be 
finalized  this  summer,  Thomas 
says.  Part  of  the  CORBA  3 
specification  is  a  component 
model,  which  is  turning  out  to 
be  very  similar  to  the  Java¬ 
Beans  component  model,  she 
says.  “Once  the  component 
models  are  in  place,  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  dramatically  automate 
the  development  of  multitier 
client/server  applications  and 
distributed  component  sys¬ 
tems,”  she  says. 

Right  now,  users  are  run¬ 
ning  into  some  problems  using 
CORBA  with  their  Java  tools. 
Several  of  those  we  spoke  with 
are  using  CORBA  as  middle¬ 
ware  to  link  back-end  sys¬ 
tems  to  Java-based  front-end 
applications.  They  are  looking 
for  stronger  integration  of 
CORBA  development  tools 
with  Java  IDEs. 

“The  learning  curve  of 
CORBA  is  more  complex, 
which  in  some  cases  is  not 
necessary,”  Kafar  says.  “Most  of 
the  vendors  have  not  complete¬ 
ly  implemented  all  the  CORBA 
standards.”  GTE  uses  CORBA 
to  access  Unix-based  systems 
to  link  to  Java  applications. 

Analysts  say  CORBA  and 
Java  will  work  increasingly  well 
together  in  the  coming  years. 

“We  believe  that  Java  and 
CORBA  will  merge  over  the 
next  few  years  into  a  speci¬ 
fication  that  is  pretty  much 
equivalent  to  one  another,” 
Plummer  says.  □ 


Malloy  is  Computerworld 's 
associate  editor,  Review  Center. 


The  Home  Depot,  Inc. 

When  a  potential  employee  applies  for  a  job  at 
one  of  Home  Depot’s  700  stores,  the  applica¬ 
tion  automatically  goes  out  to  all  the  other 
stores  in  the  area.  That  increases  Home  De¬ 
pot’s  chances  of  filling  positions  and  reduces 
pavement-pounding  for  the  job  seeker. 

The  retailer 

mJggn  plans 

pand  that  Java 
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employment¬ 
tracking  appli¬ 
cation  into  a 
paperless  ben¬ 
efits  system. 
And  those  are 
only  two  of 
the  many  Java 
applications 
Home  Depot 
is  working  on. 

Hoping  to  improve  ease  of  use  for  end  users 
and  reduce  client  support  costs,  it  has  Java- 
created  applications  in  various  stages. 

Home  Depot  also  has  in  place  a  virtual  office 
application  that  district  managers  can  use  to 
download  inventory  and  sales  information  to  a 
local  PC.  Reports  that  used  to  be  created  by 
each  district  manager’s  administrator  now 
show  up  on  the  managers’  PCs  when  they  log 
in.  That  eliminates  the  need  for  a  physical  of¬ 
fice  and  an  administrator,  says  Curtis  Cham¬ 
bers,  manager  of  distributed  application  archi¬ 
tecture  at  the  Atlanta  company. 

Home  Depot  also  has  an  inventory  manage¬ 
ment  application  in  place  and  a  vendor  data  ex¬ 
change  application  in  the  works. 

The  company  is  far  along  with  its  Java  devel¬ 
opment  with  good  reason:  It  started  evaluating 
Java  development  tools  a  year  ago.  At  that  time, 
Chambers  found  the  pickings  slim.  Home 


Depot  put  products  such  as  Symantec  Corp.’s 
Visual  Cafe,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s  Java 
Workshop  and  IBM’s  VisualAge  through  the 
paces  and  didn’t  like  what  it  found.  The  retailer 
ended  up  going  with  JPadPro,  an  integrated 
development  environment  from  ModelWorks 
Software  in  Colorado  Springs  that  Home  Depot 
uses  for  editing. 

Although  JPadPro  lacks  an  integrated  debug¬ 
ger  and  a  screen  designer,  Chambers  found 
that  its  flexibility  makes  up  for  that  loss.  “It’s 
built  completely  in  JavaScript,  so  I  can  cus¬ 
tomize  every  part  of  the  tool,”  he  says. 

Home  Depot  also  uses  Epic  from  Novera 
Software,  Inc.  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  to  write 
CORBA-compliant  client/server  applications 
using  Java  code.  “You  don’t  have  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  Common  Object  Request  Broker 
Architecture  [CORBA]  or  be  savvy  in  Interface 
Definition  Language  [IDL],”  Chambers  says. 
CORBA  is  an  application  framework  that  pro¬ 
vides  interoperability  between  objects,  and  IDL 
is  a  language  used  to  describe  the  interface  to  a 
function  or  routine.  The  product  helps  Home 
Depot  build  three-tier  applications  for  in-store 
development,  Chambers  says.  "The  Novera 
product  is  top-notch,”  he  says. 

Home  Depot  uses  Menlo  Park,  Calif.-based 
NetDynamics,  Inc.’s  NetDynamics,  which  was 
a  key  tool  for  the  virtual  office  project. 

"It  gives  me  Java  classes  that  allow  me  to 
build  [Hypertext  Markup  Language]  in  my  Web 
browser,”  Chambers  says.  To  users,  it  looks  as 
if  they  are  clicking  another  link  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  page,  but  pages  are  actually  being 
created  on  the  fly,  he  says.  NetDynamics  pro¬ 
vides  the  classes  on  the  server  to  make  that 
happen,  he  says. 

Home  Depot  is  looking  at  J  Builder  from  Bor¬ 
land  International,  Inc.  for  future  development 
projects,  but  Chambers  says  no  decision  will  be 
made  until  existing  projects  are  finished.  □ 


Daiwa  Securities  America, 
Inc. 

The  Holy  Grail  of  Wall  Street  is  straight- 
through  processing,  which  is  when  a  trade  en¬ 
ters  once  and  flows  through  all  of  the  systems. 
That  is  rarely  achieved. 

New  York-based  Daiwa  hopes  to  accomplish 
that  rare  feat.  The  company  eventually  would 
like  to  route  data  from  front-office  systems  to 
back-office  systems  by  building  a  middle-office 
system  written  in  Java  and  using  middleware 
from  Active  Software,  Inc. 

By  using  Java,  Daiwa  gains  platform  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  ability  to  run  in  a  variety  of 
operating  environments.  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Java  rival  Java  rival  ActiveX  (information  tech¬ 
nology  director  Jeffry  Borror  jokingly  calls  it 
CaptiveX),  lost  on  that  count.  A  second  selling 
point  for  Java  was  Daiwa’s  need  to  run  distrib¬ 
uted  applications  over  internal  and  external 


networks  in  Java,  Borror  says. 

Daiwa  is  enthusiastic  about  Java  and  plans 
to  do  70%  of  its  development  in  Java  a  year 
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JAVA  TALKIN' 

Users  tell  the  whysr  whats  and  hows 

of  their  experiences 


Daiwa  Securities  America, 
lnc.r  continued 

from  now,  but  the  company  isn’t  moving  its 
entire  organization  to  Java  in  one  fell  swoop. 
“We  don’t  want  to  throw  the  switch  and  have 
the  lights  go  out  if  we  find  problems  with 
Java,”  Borror  says. 

So  Daiwa  started  small.  The  company  now 
runs  two  trade-processing  systems  written  in 
Java.  Another  system  coming  out  next  month 
will  handle  small-quantity  trades  of  U.S. 
Treasury  bills.  It  will  combine  Java-based 
middleware  with  Secure  Sockets  Layer  en¬ 
cryption  to  put  out  bids  and  offers,  and  it  will 
receive  trades  over  the  Internet. 

Borror  had  a  hard  time  deciding  on  a  de¬ 
velopment  tool.  After  trying  many  of  the 
tools  available,  he  says  he  “threw  up  his 
hands  in  despair.”  Borror  finally  settled  on 
JBuilder  from  Scotts  Valley,  Calif. -based  Bor¬ 
land  International,  Inc.  The  initial  beta  did¬ 
n’t  impress  him,  but  the  final  beta  release 
“snapped  into  focus,”  he  says. 

JBuilder  still  has  some  bugs,  but  the  pro¬ 


ductivity  gains  are  greater  than  the  losses,  he 
says.  Among  the  remaining  problems  is  a 
limited  graphical  user  interface  builder  set  — 
the  inability  to  cut,  copy  and  paste.  It  isn’t  a 
big  problem,  he  says,  just  annoying. 

He  also  says  the  online  documentation 
could  be  more  thorough,  and  full  support  for 
Java  Foundation  Classes  and  more  wizards 
would  help  round  out  the  product. 

Borror  gives  JBuilder  a  thumbs-up  for  be¬ 
ing  written  primarily  in  Java.  It  indicates  to 
him  that  Borland  has  real  expertise  in  Java. 

Daiwa  also  relies  on  Borland  for  back- 
office  database  connectivity,  using  Borland 
DataGateway  for  Java  to  tie  trading  systems 
to  Daiwa’s  Informix  Corp.  and  Sybase,  Inc. 
databases. 

At  the  top  of  Borror’s  wish  list  are  libraries 
of  JavaBeans  from  third-party  suppliers,  such 
as  an  industrial-strength  spreadsheet  Java- 
Bean  or  a  word  processing  bean  that  could 
be  dropped  into  an  application.  He  also 
wants  more  sophisticated  source  code  control 
features,  utilities,  report  writers  and  integra¬ 
tion  with  middleware.  □ 


When  Java  showed  up  on  the  scene,  it  basked  in  the 
media  limelight,  throwing  promises  around  like  a 
politician.  And  a  lot  of  companies  elected  to  take  the 
language  at  its  word. 

We  asked  users  at  20  sites  to  share  their  reasons  for  choosing 
Java  and  to  tell  us  what  type  of  applications  they  are  building 
with  it. 


we  could  fill  up  a  whole  page  with  quotes  explaining 
why  these  users  like  Java,  and  just  about  every  one  of 
them  would  include  either  the  word  “portability”  or 
“multiplatform.  ” 

“Portability  has  saved  my  neck,”  says  Sean  Moore,  divi¬ 
sion  scientist  and  director  of  scheduling  and  optimiza¬ 
tion  at  BBN. 

Another  thing  that  became  dear  was  that  most  of  the 
interviewed  companies  chose  Java  because  of  the  “write 
once,  run  anywhere”  daim  for  the  language.  That 
prospect  means  a  lot  less  work. 

Cost  is  another  reason  the  interviewed  companies  went 
with  Java.  IS  staffers  no  longer  have  to  travel  to  do  soft¬ 
ware  upgrades  and  patches  because  Java  provides  “zero 
install  at  the  desktop,”  says  Terrison  Gregory,  director  of 
decision-support  applications  at  Pacific  Bell  Video  Ser- 
vices  in  San  Ramon,  Calif. 
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Virtual  Vineyards 

Looking  for  a  Spanish  dessert  wine 
that  isn’t  too  sweet?  Trying  to  find 
those  chocolates  you  love  but  can’t  get 
your  hands  on  anymore?  Virtual  Vine¬ 
yards  promises  to  help  you. 

Virtual  Vineyards,  an  Internet-only 
wine  and  gourmet-food  retailer,  is 
building  a  new  World  Wide  Web  site 
designed  to  act  “more  as  a  human 
helper  than  a  Web  site,”  says  Ed  Vide- 
ki,  director  of  electronic  commerce 
and  chief  scientist  at  the  Palo  Alto, 

Calif. -based  company. 

Java  will  play  a  key  role  on  Virtual 
Vineyard’s  site,  which  is  being  tested  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  Virtual  Vineyard  now  does  all  of  its 
development  in  Java.  It  found  that  its  exist¬ 
ing  site,  which  was  written  in  Perl,  “has  be¬ 
come  hard  to  scale  and  hard  to  maintain,” 
Videki  says.  The  retailer  was  looking  for  a 
"compiled  programming  language  that  would 
more  easily  allow  object-oriented  design  and 
development,  modularity  and  scalability,"  he 
says.  Java  fit  the  bill. 

When  looking  for  Java  tools,  Virtual  Vine¬ 
yards  considered  Scotts  Valley  Calif.-based 
Borland  International,  Inc.’s  JBuilder;  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Visual  J++;  and  Mountain 
View,  Calif.-based  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.’s 
Cosmo  Code,  but  it  went  with  Symantec 
Corp.’s  Visual  Cafe  because  “it  works,”  Vide- 
H  says.  The  tool  is  intuitive,  easy  to  use  and 
relatively  bug-free,  and  it  handles  both  server 
code  development  and  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face  development,  he  says. 

Visual  Cafe  does  need  some  improvement, 
v  ideki  says  he  would  like  to  see  Symantec 
oid  its  competitors  offer  platform-indepen- 
dei  .  mteichange  tiles  so  that  a  tool  for  one 
>  ,3c lane  can  communicate  with  a  tool  used 
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on  a  different  type  of  machine.  With  that  ca¬ 
pability,  source  code  could  travel  back  and 
forth.  Videki  says  he  also  would  like  a  choice 
of  editors. 

Those  concerned  about  Java’s  performance 
should  set  aside  their  worries  because  every 
year  Java  virtual  machines  get  faster,  he  says. 

Videki  says  Symantec  does  a  good  job  of 
keeping  on  top  of  updates  to  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  Java  Development  Kit  (JDK),  but 
he  would  like  Sun  to  more  carefully  schedule 
JDK  releases  and  updates. 

Some  of  his  developers  like  JBuilder,  so 
there’s  a  possibility  that  they  will  use  it  in 
the  future. 

On  the  back  end,  Virtual  Vineyards  needs 
communications  between  the  Web  site  and 
business  systems.  The  retailer  chose  Net¬ 
scape  Communication  Corp.’s  Kiva  enti 
prise  server  to  build  that  link.  The  reason 
was  that  Kiva  has  excellent  features  and  inte¬ 
grates  the  retailer's  Java  code  very  well  with 
other  facilities,  such  as  Web  servers  and  a  re¬ 
lational  database  management  system,  with 
a  uniform  application  programming  inter¬ 
face,  Videki  says.  □ 
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according  to  interviewed  users,  Java  isn’t  best  suited 
for  any  particular  application. 

The  surveyed  companies  are  using  Java  to  do  a  range 
of  things,  from  creating  trading  systems  to  building 
generic  applets.  Other  examples  are  applications  for  op¬ 
erations  such  as  ordering,  telemarketing,  electronic  com¬ 
merce  and  manufacturing  —  pretty  much  everything  and 
anything. 

For  example,  NationsBank  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  which 
needs  to  supply  officers,  staff  associates  and  bank  cus¬ 
tomers  with  financial  information,  is  using  intranet/ 
extranet  and  Internet  applications  written  in  Java  to  do 
the  job. 

One  of  NationsBank’s  “more  mundane”  but  useful  ap¬ 
plications  is  the  associates  telephone  book,  which  con¬ 
tains  6,100  employee  names.  With  Java,  the  phone  book 
is  available  through  a  browser,  which  cuts  costs,  says 
John  Melka,  a  NationsBank  vice  president  and  senior  sys¬ 
tems  engineer. 

Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  is  looking  to  deliver  more  inter¬ 
active  World  Wide  Web  clients  with  Java,  says  Pierre 
Samec,  vice  president  of  software  engineering. 

But  it’s  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  not  all  the 
users  we  interviewed  have  struck  gold  with  Java,  or  at 
least  not  on  the  first  try. 


one  thing  these  companies  have  in  common  is  a  de¬ 
sire  to  continue  using  Java.  None  plans  to  decrease  its 
use  of  Java.  In  fact,  most  plan  to  up  Java  development 
over  the  next  year. 

GTE  is  one  of  the  companies  on  an  upward  path  with 
Java.  GTE  looks  at  its  use  of  Java  separately  on  the  front 
end  and  the  back  end.  Over  the  next  year,  it  plans  to 
*j3nake  Java  the  front-end  core  technology  for  new  appli¬ 
cations.  GTE  currently  does  less  with  Java  on  the  back 
end,  but  over  the  next  year,  it  plans  to  about  double  such 
use.  About  six  months  ago,  GTE  had  six  Java  projects  un¬ 
der  way;  there  are  now  between  20 

Most  companies  aren’t  moving  quite  that : 
the  next  year,  most  of  the  companies  we  contacted 
they  will  increase  Java  use  by  10%  to  20%.  Some  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  conservative  approach  and  keeping  Java  deve 
ment  at  its  current  level. 


I)B2(‘  and  eNetwork  software 
give  sportscasters  instant  access 
to  background  information  about, 
athletes  for  tlieir  commentaries. 


05/2®  Warp.  1)112  and  C1CS • 
help  coordinate  event  planning 
and  accreditation  for  the  entire 
Olympic  family. 


e-business 


We  connected  over  60,000  people  in  83  countries,  doing  over  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  business.  And  we  did  it  with  your  software. 

The  Olympic  Winter  Games  are  more  than  a  sporting  event.  They  are  a  business  comprised  of  vendors,  suppliers  and  about  60,000  athletes, 
family  members  and  support  staff.  So  to  help  keep  the  Winter  Games  running  smoothly,  IBM  turned  to  the  same  software  that  you’re  now 
using:  OS/2  Warp.  Together  with  its  related  software,  OS/2  Warp  helped  transform  the  Games  into  a  Web-enabled,  scalable  global  enterprise. 
Helping  people  and  vital  information  get  where  they  need  to  go  faster  and  more  securely.  And  while  your  company  may  not  be  of  such  grand 
proportions,  its  easy  to  see  how  the  solutions  that  OS/2  Warp  and  its  related  software  brought  to  the  Olympic  Winter  Games  can  easily  give 
your  business  the  competitive  edge  in  the  e-business  arena. 

See  how  your  business  can  get  a  competitive  edge.  Register  today  at  www.sottware.ibm.com/compete98a 
for  free  trial  code,  demos  or  more  information  about  the  software  of  your  choice. 

Worldwide  Partner 
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JAVA  FROM  SOUARE  ONE 

By  Howard  Millman 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Complete  Java 
Training  Course 
(Second  Edition) 


DEITEL  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Framingham,  Mass. 

Published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

(800)  881-0912 

www.phptr.com 

Summary:  An  interactive  CD-ROM 
and  1,000-page  manual  provides  a 
method  to  leam  Java  at  your  own 
pace.  Best  suited  for  programmers 
with  C/C++  skills. 

Development  platforms:  Windows 
95/NT,  Macintosh  and  Solaris 
Price:  $99.95 


That  huge  whooshing  sound  you 
hear  at  recruitment  fairs  comes 
from  the  vacuum  created  by  com¬ 
panies  looking  for  Java  programmers. 
Prentice-Hall’s  interactive  CD-ROM  tuto¬ 
rial  and  manual  can  help  highly  motivat¬ 
ed  programmers  with  C/C++  experience 
fill  that  vacuum. 

This  self-teaching,  self-paced  training 
program  provides  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Java  if  you  are  an  experienced 
programmer.  Novices  with  little  or  no 
coding  expertise,  however,  face  an  uphill 
climb. 

ONE  SIZE  CAN'T  FIT  ALL 

Prentice-Hall  perhaps  makes  too  bold  a 
claim  when  it  offers  this  course  to  both 
trained  programmers  and  novices.  The 
package  contains  a  wealth  of  insight,  tips 
and  coding  strategies,  but  newbies  will 
likely  find  the  course  heavy  going  in 
places.  For  example,  the  first  lesson  be¬ 
gins  with  “What  is  a  computer?”  and 
then  goes  on  to  discuss  object  properties, 
such  as  classes  and  inheritance. 

To  their  credit,  the  authors  adequately 
describe  complex  concepts,  such  as  class¬ 
es,  inheritance  and  polymorphism  by  in¬ 
troducing  them  in  the  context  of  real- 
world  problems. 

Information  in  the  course’s  18  chap¬ 
ters  range  from  the  elementary  to  such 
advanced  topics  as  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  and  multithreading.  The 
package  includes  a  complete  copy  of  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.’s  Java  Development 
Kit  (JDK)  1. 1.  The  authors  liberally  inject 
each  chapter  with  useful  hints  and  tips 
that  they  logically  collect  under  headings 
such  as  Good  Practices,  Common  Errors 
and  Debugging  Tips.  Portability  Tips, 
a  topic  of  particular  interest  to  Java 
programmers,  deals  with,  yes,  cross- 
platfonn  portability.  Many  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  have  merit. 

Lo  ry  chapter  ends  with  a  bullet  list 
fiu.t  summarizes  its  key  points.  The  au-l 

‘s  '>  include  more  than  500  sample  pro- 
gr  ms.  containing  a  total  of  12,000  lines 


of  Java  code.  To  illustrate  each  program¬ 
ming  topic,  they  analyze  that  code  in 
considerable  detail. 

A  set  of  eight  navigation  buttons,  per¬ 
manently  displayed  along  the  bottom  of 
the  main  window,  gives  immediate  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  sample  programs  and  to  hints 
associated  with  the  current  chapter.  The 
eight  navigation  buttons  would  benefit 
from  some  annotation  or  pop-up  "tool- 
tip”  prompts  because  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  image  and  the  button’s  func¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  obscure.  That  would 
avoid  time-consuming  visits  to  the  man¬ 
ual  to  investigate  the  buttons’  functions. 

As  a  means  of  compensating  for  the 
varying  skill  sets  of  the  buyers,  the 
manual’s  introduction  recommends 
different  starting  points.  For  example,  ex¬ 
perienced  C++  programmers  are  advised 
to  start  at  Chapter  8.  But  if  students  fol¬ 
low  that  advice,  they  will  miss  important 
and  significant  differences  between  Java 
and  C/C++  that  lie  buried  in  the  initial 
chapters. 

The  safest  strategy  for  students,  what¬ 
ever  their  level,  is  to  start  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  quickly  scan  through  the  first 
few  chapters.  That  would  be  easier  if 
each  chapter  listed  the  important  differ¬ 
ences  between  Java  and  C/C++  syntax.  I 
would  also  like  to  see  a  glossary. 

ROOM  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

The  package  suffers  from  a  series  of 
minor  shortcomings  that  overshadows 
its  high-quality  information.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Cyber  Classroom,  a  presentation  for¬ 
mat,  somewhat  underwhelms.  Heavily 
text-based,  it  generally  repeats  the  same 
information  (and  in  the  same  words), 
found  in  the  accompanying  manual. 
Also,  I  would  have  preferred  to  view 
more  than  the  limited  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  typically  displayed  per  page 
—  about  a  dozen  lines  of  text.  I  often 
found  it  easier  to  read  the  book  and  then 
use  the  software  to  execute  the  sample 
programs. 

The  voice-overs,  totaling  about  four  or 
so  hours,  provide  useful  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  but  they’re  best  taken  in  small 
doses.  I  also  would  have  preferred  if 
Prentice-Hall  used  a  professional  speaker 
rather  than  the  author.  At  the  least,  the 
publisher  should  have  eliminated  the  oc¬ 
casional  “ers”  and  “urns.”  And  in  several 
instances,  the  source  line  numbers  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  audio  track  were  out  of 
sync  with  source  code  displayed  on 
screen.  Such  errors  pose  an  unwarranted 
distraction  as  you  try  to  follow  a  compli¬ 
cated  explanation. 

The  software  includes  a  Java  runtime 
environment.  It  also  links  to  a  Sun  site 
where  you  can  download  the  full  JDK  1.1 
and  compiler.  □ 

Millman  operates  Data  System  Service 
Group  LLC,  a  consultancy  in  Croton,  N.Y. 
He  can  be  contacted  at  (914/  271-6883  or 
hmillman@ibm.  net. 


Recent 


JAVA  REVIEWS 


Most  Java  development  tool  vendors  have  refreshed  their 
product  lines  since  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  released  its 
Java  Development  Kit  l.i  in  the  fall.  Here  are  snapshots  of 
Computerworld  reviews  of  some  of  the  other  Java  tools  released  in 
recent  months.  The  reviews  are  available  on  our  World  Wide  Web 
site  ( www.computerworld.com ): 


"Java  tool  adds  simple  links  to 

data"  by  Howard  Millman  [CW,  Jan.  12] 
“Symantec  Corp.’s  Visual  Cafe  for  Java,  Data¬ 
base  Development  Edition,  will  help  pro¬ 
fessional  developers  build  Java-based  applica¬ 
tions  that  link  to  back-end  databases.  . . .  The 
package  includes  some  worthwhile  time-savers 
such  as  a  drag-and-drop  visual  forms  editor 
that  builds  links  between  the  front-end  (user 
interface)  and  the  back-end  databases  using 
Java  Database  Connectivity  (JDBC),  Open 
Database  Connectivity  (ODBC)  and  native 
drivers.” 

IBM 

www.ibm.com 

"JBuilder  Pro:  The  Prince  of 

IDEs"  by  Howard  Millman  [CW,  Dec.  8, 
I997l 

“Borland’s  JBuilder  Pro  offers  developers  a  flex¬ 
ible,  productive  tool  set  that’s  easy  to  leam  and 
live  with.  . . .  Overall,  this  is  certainly  among 
the  best  of  the  second-generation  Pure  Java 
RAD  tools.” 

Borland  International,  Inc. 

www.borland.com 

"Sapphire  melds  Web/ 

databases"  by  Ross  M.  Greenberg 
[CW,  Nov.  17,  1997] 

“It  took  me  four  days  of  battling  installation 
problems  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  Blue- 
stone’s  Sapphire  Web  4.0  is  pretty  cool.  . . . 
The  product  is  a  well-designed  graphic  user 
interface-based  rapid  application  development 
tool  with  native  hooks  to  all  major  database 
products.” 

Bluestone  Software,  Inc. 

www.bluestone.com 

"All-in-one  Java  development" 

by  Ross  M.  Greenberg  [CW,  Oct.  27,  1997] 
“IBM’s  VisualAge  for  Java,  Enterprise  Edition, 
isn’t  for  the  fainthearted.  ...  It  takes  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  time  and  effort,  particularly  if  you  have 
no  experience  with  IBM’s  other  VisualAge 
products.  It  is  also  an  extraordinarily  powerful 
application  development  tool,  offering  secure 
access  to  legacy  and  remote  data  in  hetero¬ 
geneous  client  environments.” 

Symantec  Corp. 

www.symantec.com 

"Sun's  Java  Workshop  grows 

Up"  by  Howard  Millman  (CW,  Oct.  27,  1997) 
“Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s  second  attempt  at  a 
java  development  environment,  the  newly  re¬ 
leased  Java  Workshop  Version  2.0,  is  a  stable, 
~  “'  ble  and  robust  multiplatform  Java  devel¬ 
opment  tool  set.  . . .  JW2  still  shows  its  youth 
when  compar  ed  with  the  vast  selection  of  C++ 
environments,  add-ons,  peripheral  support  and 

class  libraries.”  ■ _ 

Microsystems,  Inc. 
wunv.sun.com 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Visual  Cafe  for  Java, 
Database  Development 
Edition,  Version  2.1 


SYMANTEC  CORP. 

Cupertino,  Calif. 
www.symantcc.com 


Platforms:  Windows  95, 
Windows  NT,  Macintosh 
Price:  S500 

Pros:  An  intuitive,  comprehen¬ 
sive  development  environment 
that  generates  pure  Java  code. 
Native  x86-and  Java  Virtual  Ma¬ 
chine-compatible  compilers  ac¬ 
celerate  Java’s  underwhelming 
runtime  performance. 

Cons:  Sporadically  reported 
syntax  errors  where  apparently 
none  existed. 


O 


►  JBuilder  Pro, 


Prince  of  IDEs 


Scotts  Valley,  Calif. 
(800) 


Pros;  Superbly  integrated:  100%  Purr  Java  cod r.  reb- 
trvdy  flat  learning  curve,  especially  for  previous  Bor¬ 
land  users:  fully  supports  Java  Development  KM  la. 
Hie  forthcoming  client/server  version  will  offer  ver¬ 
sions  control,  CQRBA  and  more  SQL  tools. 

Com:  lava's  runtime  execution  is  sluggish,  as  it  is  with 
[Builder's  competitors. 

-**99W*W 

S799  otherwise 
JBuilder  Standard  —  S99 
(Builder  CUcnl/Servcr  —  $3^95 


REVIEW  ► 

Sapphire/Web, 
Version  4.0 


Bluestone  Software,  Snc. 

Mount  Laurel,  N.J. 

(So 9)  727-4600 
www.bluestone.com 
Pros:  Powerful  Web-todatabase 
development  package  with 
thought-out  bells  and  whistles. 
Interfaces  easily  with  standard 
databases  and  ODBC  Nice  GUI 
development  environment. 
Cons:  Touchy  about  Java  and 
server  versions.  Installation  and 
configuration  error  messages 
aren't  helpfuL  Learning  curve  is 
steep  to  start. 


VisualAge  for  Java, 
Enterprise  Edition, 
Version  1.0 

IBM 

Armonk,  N.Y. 
www.ibm.com/ 
ad/vajava 

Price:  $1,995 
Pros:  Very  visual,  reason¬ 
able  to  make  distributed 
Java  applications 
Cons:  Bloated  code,  lengthy 
learning  curve 
Ease  of  use:  B- 
Features:  A 


Sun  Mkrocystcim.  Inc. 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 
(*00)7*6-0404 
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In  Depth 


New  Mexico 
Computei 
Alamos  Nati 
the  frontiers 
supercomput^ 
second  —  io 


hey  used  to  make  nuclear  weapons  at  these 
abs.  Now  they’re  bombing  Moore’s  Law. 
scientists  at  Sandia  National  Laboratories  and  Los 
onal  Laboratory  have  mounted  an  all-out  assault  on 
of  computing.  The  goal  is  to  develop  by  2004 
rs  that  can  perform  100  trillion  computations  per 
o  tim^s  faster  than  today’s  speediest  machines. 


Along  the  way,  those  scien¬ 
tists  are  developing  software 
that  is  fundamentally  changing 


the  way  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  are  done.  And  they  are  in¬ 
venting  techniques  for  software 
development,  modeling,  data 
mining,  data  storage,  network¬ 
ing  and  other  disciplines  that 
are  finding  nontechnical,  com¬ 
mercial  applications. 

The  effort  is  called  the  Accel¬ 
erated  Strategic  Computing  Ini¬ 
tiative  (ASCI)  and  also  involves 
Lawrence  Livermore  National 


Laboratory  in  Livermore,  Calif. 
ASCI  was  created  to  replace  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  testing,  which 
the  U.S.  ended  in  1992,  with 
computer  simulation.  The  ini¬ 
tiative’s  aim  is  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  aging  atomic  arsenal  as 
part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy’s  Stockpile  Stewardship 
and  Management  program. 

Propelled  by  an  annual  bud¬ 
get  that  next  year  will  be  $517 
million,  ASCI  is  infused  with  a 
sense  of  urgency.  By  2004,  half 


the  nuclear  weapons  designers 
in  the  U.S.  will  have  left  their 
jobs,  and  some  weapons  will  be 
beyond  their  intended  life 
spans,  which  generally  don't  ex¬ 
ceed  12  years.  The  U.S.  is  the 
only  nuclear  power  that  isn’t 
building  new  weapons,  so  sci¬ 
entists  must  find  ways  to  extend 
the  life  of  existing  weapons  and 
must  greatly  improve  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  predict  the  performance 
and  potential  failures  of  those 
aging  weapons. 

Andrew  White,  director  of  the 
Advanced  Computing  Laborato¬ 
ry  at  Los  Alamos,  says  one 
weapon  simulation  program 
there  takes  500  hours  to  run  on 
a  supercomputer.  The  model 
would  be  satisfactory  if  its  re¬ 
sults  could  be  verified  by  occa¬ 
sionally  exploding  a  bomb  un¬ 
derneath  the  Nevada  desert.  But 
without  that  validation,  he  says, 
the  program  will  require  such 


extensive  enhancements  that  it 
will  need  10,000  times  more 
computer  power,  or  close  to 
200  trillion  floating-point  oper¬ 
ations  per  second  (TFLOPS). 
“This  is  deadly  serious  —  a 
matter  of  national  security,” 
White  says.  “We  need  to  accel¬ 
erate  what’s  going  on." 

MORE  THAN  MOORE 

For  the  labs  to  meet  their  sched¬ 
ule,  they  must  triple  the  real 
performance  of  their  computers 
every  18  months  —  50%  faster 
than  is  suggested  by  Moore’s 
Law,  which  says  the  power  of 
computer  chips  at  a  constant 
price  doubles  every  18  months. 
The  acceleration  is  possible  only 
by  applying  more  processors  to 
a  problem,  speeding  inter¬ 
processor  communications  and 
using  more  efficient  software, 
says  Charles  Slocomb,  director 
of  computing,  information  and 
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communications  at  Los  Alamos  Na¬ 
tional  Lab. 

The  labs’  fastest  supercomputers 
today  are  good  for  a  bit  more  than  i 
TFLOPS.  The  plan  is  to  scale  up  to 
io  TFLOPS  by  2000,  to  30  TFLOPS 
by  2001  and  to  100  TFLOPS  by 
2004.  The  existing  ASCI  supercom¬ 
puters  are  supplied  by  Intel  Corp.  at 
Sandia;  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc./Cray 
Research  at  Los  Alamos;  and  IBM  at 
Lawrence  Livermore. 

To  keep  costs  down  and  ensure 
continued  availability,  ASCI  is  buy¬ 
ing  mainstream,  commercially  avail¬ 
able  hardware  and  software  when 
possible  and  is  sponsoring  develop¬ 
ment  of  items  that  are  likely  to  find 


BRIDGING  THE  GAP:  A  worker  at  Sandia 
National  Laboratories  inspects  cables  on 
an  Intel  teraflops  supercomputer's 
“disconnect  cabinet" 

broad  use  in  industry.  “The  para¬ 
digm  is  to  develop  with  industry, 
then  transfer  to  industry  and  buy 
back  from  industry,”  Slocomb  says. 

Progress  on  the  application  front 
is  aided  by  collaboration  with  com¬ 
puter  users  in  industry.  The  labs 
use  a  model  that  offers  U.S.  corpo¬ 
rations  and  government  agencies 
expertise  in  advanced  computing 
disciplines,  and  the  companies  and 
agencies  contribute  funds  and  inter¬ 
esting  problems  to  work  on. 

Indeed,  one  can  learn  about 
weapons  by  studying  tires,  say  sci¬ 
entists  at  Sandia  in  Albuquerque. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  contributed  $46 
million  to  Sandia  in  a  technology 
sharing  partnership  that  developed 


advanced  software  for  modeling 
new  tire  designs.  Sandia  has 
learned  how  to  better  model  the 
performance  of  polymers  used  in 
weapons,  and  Goodyear  has  learned 
how  to  make  better  tires,  the  parties 
say. 

Loren  Miller,  director  of  tire  per¬ 
formance  modeling  at  Goodyear, 
says  the  high-performance  model¬ 
ing  software  couldn’t  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  price  from  commercial 
sources.  “It’s  been  a  significant 
breakthrough  for  us,”  he  says.  “We 
are  talking  about  reducing  [comput¬ 
er  run]  time  from  years  to  days.” 

And  the  Stockpile  Stewardship 
program’s  dictate  —  that  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  objects  must  be  reliably 
predicted  without  physically  testing 
them  —  is  revolutionizing  the  way 
Goodyear  develops  tires,  Miller  says. 
The  company  previously  built  tire 
prototypes,  tested  them  on  a  track, 
modified  the  design  and  repeated 
the  process  —  often  many  times. 
Now  computer  models  allow  de¬ 
signers  to  bypass  much  of  that 
physical  prototyping  and  testing. 
Miller  won’t  say  how  much  time  or 
cost  has  been  cut  from  the  tire  de¬ 
velopment  cycle.  But  he  says  major 
components  of  that  effort  —  such 
as  minimizing  the  rolling  resistance 
of  a  tire  —  have  been  slashed  by 
“substantially  more  than  half.” 

National  labs  and  companies  are 
learning  how  to  make  computer 
models  more  realistic  and  more 
predictive  by  moving  to  “full 
physics”  simulations.  Those  detailed 
models  use  enormous  amounts  of 
data  and  would  have  been  impracti¬ 
cal  to  run  before  the  development 
of  superefficient  algorithms  and 
faster  hardware. 

“We  are  accelerating  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  discipline  called  simula¬ 
tion,”  says  ASCI  program  head  Gil 
Weigand,  the  Energy  Department’s 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  strate¬ 
gic  computing  and  simulation.  “We 
believe  this  discipline  will  ultimately 
prevail  in  science  on  a  par  with  ex¬ 
periment  and  theory.” 

WORK  WITH  THE  POWER 

The  labs  are  pursuing  several  super¬ 
computer  architectures,  but  they  all 
involve  harnessing  the  power  of 
many  processors  in  parallel.  The 
100  TFLOPS  behemoth  is  likely  to 
have  10,000  processors,  draw  10  to 
20  megawatts  of  power  and  take  up 
most  of  a  new  $125  million  build¬ 
ing,  Slocomb  says. 

For  years,  the  real  performance  of 
computers  with  many  processors 
has  lagged  behind  their  theoretical 
performance.  That’s  because  they 
can  be  hard  to  program  —  applica¬ 
tion  code  has  to  be  laboriously  “par¬ 
allelized”  —  and  because  of  “laten¬ 
cy,”  the  nonproductive  time  it  takes 
instructions  and  data  to  move  be¬ 
tween  processors  and  memory. 

The  labs  are  working  hard  on 


both  problems  as  well  as  other  soft¬ 
ware  challenges.  “It’s  the  software, 
stupid  —  that’s  our  mantra,”  says 
John  Reynders,  a  senior  project 
leader  at  Los  Alamos,  where  400 
people  are  dedicated  to  computer 
science  research. 

Los  Alamos  is  adding  parallel 
constructs  to  the  Common  Object 
Request  Broker  Ar¬ 
chitecture  —  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  exchanging 
software  objects. 

It  also  has  invented 
a  framework  for  de¬ 
veloping  parallel  ap¬ 
plications  called  Par¬ 
allel  Object-Oriented 
Methods  and  Applica¬ 
tions  (POOMA). 

POOMA  is  a  C++ 
class  library  that 
offers  a  high-level 
programming  inter¬ 
face  and  application- 
specific  objects. 

Hidden  underneath 
is  hardware-indepen- 
dent  software  that 
structures  code  for 
parallel  computing  by 
taking  care  of  load  balancing,  mes¬ 
sage  passing  and  multithreading. 

LESS  TIME,  LESS  EFFORT 

“The  key  to  POOMA  is  it  uses  ob¬ 
jects  that  are  ‘parallel  aware,’  ” 
Reynders  says.  Programmers  who 
have  no  parallel  computing  knowl¬ 
edge  can  write  serial  code  on  a  Lin¬ 
ux-based  laptop  and  easily  port  the 
application  to  the  Intel,  SGI/Cray  or 
IBM  parallel  supercomputers,  he 
says.  A  three-dimensional  simula¬ 
tion  program,  written  using 
POOMA  in  just  six  weeks,  would 
have  required  four  to  five  months 
without  POOMA,  Reynders  says. 

POOMA  was  developed  to  handle 
large-scale  scientific  problems  but 
its  concepts  are  suited  for  other 
complex  applications  such  as  those 
used  on  Wall  Street  to  evaluate  and 
price  investments,  Reynders  says. 
One  could  just  substitute  different 
object  classes  on  top  of  POOMA’s 
lower  layers,  he  says. 

Center  for  Adaptive  Systems  Ap¬ 
plications,  Inc.  (CASA),  a  company 
in  Los  Alamos  started  by  refugees 
from  the  weapons  lab,  is  applying 
techniques  developed  at  the  lab  to 
mine  multiterabyte  databases. 

The  company  has  done  fraud  de¬ 
tection  and  consumer  buying  habit 
analysis  for  Citibank  and  other  com¬ 
panies  that  use  algorithms  adapted 
from  lab  work  in  chemicals  and  as¬ 
trophysics,  says  John  Davies,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CASA. 

Indeed,  the  weapons-oriented  re¬ 
search  has  surprising  applicability 
in  the  non-defense  world.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  applications  were  completed 
recently  or  are  under  development; 
►For  the  U.S.  Health  Care  Financ¬ 
ing  Administration,  Los  Alamos 


developed  a  system  to  spot  fraud  in 
2T  bytes  of  claims  data.  Based  on 
neural  networks  and  other  tech¬ 
niques,  it  can  find  new  patterns  of 
fraud  not  predefined  by  users. 

►  Working  with  several  government 
agencies,  including  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Fire  Department,  Los  Alam¬ 
os  developed  a  model  to  predict  the 


spread  of  wildfires  and  to  evaluate 
firefighting  actions  during  a  blaze. 

►  Sandia  developed  VRaptor,  a  virtu¬ 
al  reality-based  simulation  tool  for 
training  security  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  on  how  to  respond  to 
terrorist  attacks. 

►With  other  agencies,  Los  Alamos 
is  developing  climate  prediction 
models  to  help  understand  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  complying  with  the 
recent  Kyoto,  Japan,  carbon  emis¬ 
sions  accords. 

►  Los  Alamos  has  joined  a  “pan¬ 
demic  planning  task  force”  and  is 
working  on  a  model  to  predict  the 
spread  of  disease  and  to  evaluate 
prevention  strategies. 

A  nuclear  weapon  can  have  as 
many  as  6,000  components.  Using 
computer  simulation  to  ensure  the 
reliability  and  safety  of  these  devices 
isn’t  a  slam  dunk,  lab  officials  say. 
In  fact,  it  may  not  work  —  period. 

The  task  is  extraordinarily  hard 
because  unlike  more  conventional 
simulations  that  take  small  steps  in¬ 
to  the  unknown  based  on  relatively 
small  amounts  of  data,  the  steward¬ 
ship  program  must  be  able  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  future  of  immensely  com¬ 
plex  systems. 

And  the  simulations  no  longer 
can  be  completely  verified  with  ex¬ 
periments,  yet  they  must  be  made 
ultratrustworthy. 

“The  year  2004  is  a  key  date  in 
the  Stockpile  Stewardship  pro¬ 
gram,”  White  says.  “It’s  a  watershed 
for  whether  you  really  can  use  mod¬ 
eling  and  simulation  in  a  predictive 
sense.”  □ 


Anthes  is  Computerworld’s  editor  at 
large.  His  Internet  address  is  gary_ 
anthes@cw.com. 


THE  RUBBER  MEETS  THE  ROAD:  A  Sandia  National 
Labs  simulation  of  an  auto  tire's  contact  patch. 
Goodyear's  Loren  Miller  calls  the  company's 
cooperative  work  with  Sandia  a  "breakthrough" 
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Hiring  managers  are  still  smitten 
with  object-oriented  languages.  Here 
are  the  ones  they  lust  after  most 


Affectio 


By  Leslie  Goff 


Demand  for  object-oriented 
programming  skills  continues 
to  grow,  driven  by  the  need  for 
rapid  application  development 
and  the  cost-effectiveness  and 
flexibility  of  reusable  compo¬ 
nents.  Of  the  five  companies 
contacted  for  this  article,  four 
said  that  on  a  scale  of  i  (little 
to  none)  to  5  (very  high),  de¬ 
mand  for  object-oriented  pro¬ 
grammers  is  between  4  and  5. 
Staff  increases  will  range  from 
10%  to  40%  for  people  with 
object  skills. 

At  each  company,  managers 
said  salary  is  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  but  conceded  that  object 
skills  command  a  premium. 
They  also  view  object  training 
and  experience  as  attractive 
attributes  for  new  hires. 

CW:  What  are  the  must-have, 
object  programming  skills  you 
are  hiring  or  training  for? 

MOREHOUSE:  Design  skills; 
we’re  using  standard  modeling 
with  UML  [universal  modeling 
language],  a  derivative  of  works 
by  pioneers  in  [object-oriented] 
programming. 

KNICHT:  We’re  pretty  neutral 
with  respect  to  methods.  UML 
is  a  standard  that  we’re  using 
internally,  but  we’ll  teach  it. 
Particular  notations  and  details 
aren't  as  important  as  a  good 
grasp  of  [object]  concepts  in 
general.  We  don’t  want  people 
who  are  using  C++  as  a  better 
C,  but  who  don’t  understand 


the  object  paradigm.  We  deal 
specifically  with  Smalltalk  and 
Java,  so  we  want  people  who 
are  familiar  with  those  specific 
languages. 

RACHMIEL:  We  look  for  the 
specific  technologies  that  we 
use  here  so  we  don’t  have  a 
learning  curve  —  Smalltalk, 
ParcPlace  Variety,  GemStone. 
On  MVS,  we  use  our  own 
[object]  dialect  of  PL1,  so 
there’s  always  a  learning  curve. 

CW:  What  additional  object- 
oriented  skills  can  give  a  candi¬ 
date  an  advantage? 

MOREHOUSE:  Our  project  is 
built  solely  in  Java,  but  Java  is  a 
nice-to-have.  The  specific  syn¬ 
tax  of  a  language  is  something 
a  skilled  programmer  can  ac¬ 
quire  if  they  have  a  lot  of  lan¬ 
guages  in  their  history.  The 
jump  from  nonobject  to  object 
languages  is  the  big  one,  so 
[object]  experience  is  essential, 
but  specific  languages  are  just 
nice  to  have. 

ECHOLS:  Experience  with 
[computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering]  tools,  like  Select  and 
Rational,  because  they’re  good 
for  complete  [object]  analysis 
and  design.  Also,  familiarity 
with  CORBA  [Common  Object 
Request  Broker  Architecture]. 

KNICHT:  Experience  interfac¬ 
ing  with  relational  databases  or 
with  [graphical  user  interface] 


design  in  an  [object]  context. 

CW:  On  top  of  object  skills, 
what  other  skills  do  you  look 
for? 

DIDEHVAR:  Exposure  to  quality 
assurance,  so  that  when  you 
couple  them  with  a  [quality  as¬ 
surance]  team,  they  understand 
the  importance  of  that  to  the 
project. 

MclNNIS:  Database  skills.  And 
being  able  to  make  code  that’s 
testable  —  a  clean  design  that’s 
understandable  and  well-docu¬ 
mented.  If  you  can  bring  in  a 
piece  of  code  to  the  interview 
that’s  clear  and  that  you  can  ex¬ 
plain  in  a  design  review,  I’ll 
hire  you  10  times  out  of  10. 

CW:  What  specific  types  of  ob¬ 
ject  training  or  projects  do  you 
look  for  on  a  resume? 

MOREHOUSE:  We  require  ex¬ 
perience  in  developing  [object] 
software  on  a  team;  team  expe¬ 
rience  is  critical  for  our  suc¬ 
cess.  Our  systems  are  too  com¬ 
plicated  for  any  one  person  to 
build.  The  days  of  one  pro¬ 
grammer/one  project  are  gone. 
That’s  just  the  nature  of  soft¬ 
ware  development  now.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  raised  the  bar,  and 
[end  users]  expect  the  same 
quality  and  number  of  features 
from  in-house  software  as  they 
expect  from  Word  or  Excel. 
[Object]  techniques  and  lan¬ 
guages  make  it  possible  to  de¬ 


liver  these  high-quality,  high- 
features  programs. 

MclNNIS:  Training  from  the 
vendor  of  the  language  we  use 
—  Smalltalk.  If  they’ve  taken  a 
design  course  from  ParcPlace, 
that’s  helpful  because  we  know 
what  the  quality  is. 

KNIGHT:  We  look  for  people 
who  are  doing  things  that  are 
real.  If  their  resume  says 
they’ve  had  a  course  in  [object] 
Concepts  and  Design,  they  may 
not  have  implementation  expe¬ 
rience.  So  we’d  look  for  some 
projects  indicating  that  they 
had  more  than  theory.  I’m  not 
a  believer  in  separating  out  the 
lowly  coders  and  the  wise, 
benevolent  systems  analysts. 
Coders  need  to  know  how  to 
design,  and  designer  analysts 
need  to  know  how  to  code. 

CW:  What  is  the  next  big  thing 
in  object  programming? 

MOREHOUSE:  Distributed  ob¬ 
jects;  making  better  use  of 
things  like  CORBA. 

RACHMIEL:  Distributed  ob¬ 
jects;  enabling  [object]  applica¬ 
tions  that  live  on  both  the  serv¬ 
er  and  client  side;  CORBA  to 
the  max  using  HOP,  [which  is] 
the  protocol  to  transfer  and  use 
objects  across  the  Internet. 

Also,  object  databases,  which 
are  mutating  right  now  into  ap¬ 
plications  servers.  Those  are 
quality  technologies,  and  I 


expect  their  use  to  increase.  □ 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New 
York. 
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•  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  PROCESS  ENGINEER 
•NT  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

•WEB  CONTENT  DEVELOPER  AND  WRITER 


Something 

for  everyone. 


(Isn't  that  what  any 
consultant  would  look  for?) 

For  more  than  25  years,  CPL  WorldGroup 
has  delighted  customers  across  the  U.S.  with 
top  talent.  Are  you  ready  to  join  us? 

Right  now  we  need  contractors  (P/A  to 
S/A)  with  the  following  skills: 

•  NATURAL/ AD  ABAS 

•  NATURAL/CONSTRUCT 

•  PEOPLESOFT 

Interested?  FAX  or  e-mailyour  resume 
to:  CPL  WorldGroup,  510/472-4904; 
contract@cplworldgroup.com 


WORLOGHOUP 


Lor  Term  -  Atlanta-based  positi  ns 
(1  OOP  travel  throughout  Georgia): 

FI/CO,  MM,  HR: 
TEAM  LEADS  (2yrs+) 

SI  PER  USERS 
TRAINERS 


1975  North  Park  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550  •  770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423  •  800-457-9776 
e-mail:  slcl  1  @aol.com 


EOE,  MEMBER  NACCB 


STRUCTURED 
LOGIC 

COMPANY,  INC. 

SAP  ATIONAL  Implementation  Division 
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AJILON. 

www.ajilon.com 


ys  a  Walk  on  the  Wired  S/de 


As  more  and  more  companies 
look  outside  their  organizations  to  take  care  of 
their  technology  requirements,  the  need  and  demand  for  quality 
consultants  grows.  Our  consultants,  working  in  85  cities  all  over  the  world, 
excel  in  nearly  every  area  of  information  technology.  From  staff  augmentation 
to  managed  services  to  the  century  date  change,  Ajilon  consultants  bring  the  right 
combination  of  business  and  technical  expertise  to  solve  client  business  problems. 

Ajilon  was  one  of  the  first  U.S.  IT  consulting  companies  to  receive  ISO  9001 
certification.  We  are  also  rated  highest  in  the  industry  in  terms  of  overall  approach 
and  ease  of  doing  business. 


Don’t  worry  where  your  next 
assignment  is  going  to  come  from.  Join  Ajilon. 

Our  consultants  are  always  in  demand  -  nearly  4,000  professional, 

creative  and  flexible  consultants  have  found  that  Ajilon  is  the  place  to  expand 

and  apply  their  skills. 

If  you’d  like  to  find  out  more  about  the  rewards  of  working  with  Ajilon, 
including  relocation  opportunities,  please  call  1-800-797-2342  or  forward 
your  resume  to:  Ajilon,  National  Recruiting  Dept.,  550  American  Ave.,  Suite  301, 
King  of  Prussia,  PA  19406;  Fax:  1-800-798-2342;  E-mail:  rrutherf@nrec.ajilon.com 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


Akron,  OH  •  Atlanta,  GA  •  Austin,  TX  •  Baltimore,  MD  •  Boston,  MA  •  Buffalo,  NY  •  Charlotte,  NC  •  Chicago,  1L  •  Cincinnati,  OH  •  Cleveland,  OH 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  •  Dallas,  TX  •  Denver,  CO  •  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  •  Hartford,  CT  •  Houston,  TX  •  Jacksonville,  FL  •  Los  Angeles,  CA  •  Louisville,  KY 
Mechanicsburg,  PA  •  Minneapolis,  MN  •  New  York,  NY  •  Newport  Beach,  CA  •  Philadelphia,  PA  •  Phoenix,  AZ  •  Pittsburgh,  PA  •  Portland,  OR  •  Raleigh,  NC. 
Richmond,  VA  •  Rochester,  NY  •  San  Francisco,  CA  •  San  Jose,  CA  •  Seattle,  WA  •  Somerset,  NJ  •  St.  Louis,  MO  •  Southfield,  Ml  •  Syracuse,  NY  •  Tampa,  FL 
Toronto,  Ontario  •  Troy,  MI  •  Washington,  DC  •  Westborough,  MA 
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Upgrade 


t's  the  most  powerful  tool  you  can 


www.experienceondemand.com 


use  to  maximize  your  potential. 
Knowing  where  you  stand  is  critical 
whether  you're  searching  for  a  job 
or  preparing  for  a  review.  You'll 
find  up-to-date  statistics  on 
salaries  throughout  the  country 
and  essential  advice  on  assessing  your 
career.  Source  also  offers  free  technical 
skills  training  to  qualified  consultants. 

1  -888  ON  DEMAND 


®  SourceEdp  ®  SourceConsulting 

^  II  Di  r  riiilim’  .mil  Sl.illinP  SniTi.ilisIs  fitobmlnd  mutliMWM  CHurtallclc 
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COMPUTERWORLD 

careers 


ITS 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 


COMPUTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 


May  17-20,  1998 
Marriott's  Orlando 
World  Center  Resort 


1-800-488-9204 


How,  one  resume  connects  you 
with  high-profile  companies  that  are 
committed  to  finding  the  right  IT  talent. 


A  real  advantage 

A  number  of  the  country’s  corporate 
superstars  intent  on  attracting 
candidates  who  have  the  skills  in  a 
range  of  technology-related  areas  are 
participating  in  the  IT  ResumeEvent 
in  an  effort  to  reach  the  best  people 
fast.  These  are  action-oriented 
companies  that  do  more  than  just 
talk  technology. 


Participating  companies  include: 
AlliedSignal,  Amway  Corporation, 
Ball  Aerospace  &  Technologies 
Corp.,  Bank  of  America,  Bell 
Atlantic,  Evolving  Systems,  Inc., 
Itron,  MasterCard  International, 
NCR,  Procter  &  Gamble,  System 
Integrators,  Inc.,  SmithKline 
Beecham,  Technology  Solutions 
Company,  Tellabs,  Inc  and  The 
Vanguard  Group. 


ResumiSvent 


A  real  opportunity 

Now  you  can  explore  opportunities 
with  a  number  of  prestigious 
companies  without  the  stress  and 
hassle  of  the  typical  job  search.  Fire 
off  a  resume  and  sit  back  and  wait 
to  be  pursued,  tempted  and  cajoled. 
Visit  the  IT  ResumeEvent  Web  site 
at  www.itresumeevent.com  to 
find  out  more  about  participating 
companies  and  their  needs.  Or  send 
a  scanner-friendly  resume  (plain 
white  paper,  standard  font,  12  pt., 
no  graphics,  bold,  italics,  columns 
or  staples)  to:  JWT  Specialised 
Communications/TSG, 
Department  IT/AB,  11770 
Bernardo  Plaza  Court,  Ste.  117, 
San  Diego,  CA  92128; 
fax:  (800)  805-9232; 
e-mail:  iteventab@jwtworks.com 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


JWT  Specialized  Communications 

The  IT  ResumeEvent  is  a  product  of  JWT  Specialized  Communications. 


Enhance  your 
expertise  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  software 
industry  with  Daly 
&  Wolcott  A  leader 
in  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware  industry,  we 
transform  technolo¬ 
gy  into  tools  that 
help  companies  suc¬ 
ceed —  in  1200 
locations. 


rvi  A  CHOICE  LOG;  HOI\l 


Based  at  any  one  of 
our  US.  offices, 
you'll  tackle  diverse 
projects.  Deliver 
cutting-edge  solu¬ 
tions  to  distribution 
businesses.  You'll 
keep  abreast 
through  ongoing 
training,  enhance 
your  skills  and 
advance  your 
career.  Mapyour 
success  with  the 
best  in  integrated 
management 
software: 
Daly  &  Wolcott. 


Project  Managers 

Lead  teams  implementing  Daly  &  Wolcott's 
Enterprise-wide  solution  Application  Plus*  software. 
Work  with  our  clients  to  define  requirements,  devel¬ 
op  procedures,  specifications,  and  manage  system 
implementations  on  an  AS/ 400,  Client  Server  or 
UNIX/NT  platforms.  Qualified  candidates  should 
possess  a  high  level  of  knowledge  of  supply  chain 
management  (Distribution,  Warehouse  Manage¬ 
ment,  Manufacturing),  business  systems  applications 
and  technical  skills.  Travel  required.  International 
experience  a  plus. 

Career  opportunities  and  excellent  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  100%  company  paid  medical,  dental,  vision  and 
prescription  drug  plans,  and  a  401(k)  plan  with  a 
20%  company  match,  is  waiting  for  you.  Reply  in 
confidence  to:  Human  Resources  Director, 

Daly  &  Wolcott,  Inc, 

One  Hospital  Trust  Plaza,  21st  Floor; 

Providence,  RI 02903. 

Fax  (401)351-7035. 

E-mail  www.dalywolcott.com. 
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Programmer/Analyst  sought 
analyze,  design,  develop  and 
implement  software  systems  for 
clients  in  a  client/server  distrib¬ 
uted  environment.  May  also  serve 
as  team  lead  on  software  devel¬ 
opment  projects.  Expertise  on 
conventional  and  three  tier  client 
server  architecture  and  high  avail¬ 
ability  products  and  configuration. 
Tools  used  UNIX,  C,  Power¬ 
Builder,  SQL  Windows,  Tuxedo, 
Oracle,  Informix,  Windows  NT, 
and  Qualix  HA.  Requirements: 
Bachelors  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  +  2  yrs/exp  as  a 
Programmer/Analyst  and/or  2 
yrs/exp  in  Software  Development 
in  a  client/server  environment. 
Such  experience  must  include: 
PowerBuilder,  Oracle  and  UNIX/ 
C.  Hours:  40/wk.  Salary: 
$63,000/yr.  Applicant  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  travel  to  various  client  sites 
throughout  the  U.S.  If  interested 
please  send  2  copies  of  resume 
to:  Case#  71627,  PO  Box  #8968. 
Boston,  MA  02114. 


Sr.  Software  Engineer  (Irving, 
TX)  Consult  w/multidivisional 
corp.  clients  to  build  software. 
Responsibilities  incl.  coding, 
analysis  debugging,  &  perfor¬ 
mance  tuning;  creating  test 
environment  &  testing  soft¬ 
ware,  including  quality  assur¬ 
ance,  volume,  stress  &  perfor¬ 
mance;  implementation  &  sys¬ 
tem  support;  deal  w/paging 
terminals  &  host  computer;  & 
user  training.  Technologies 
employed  incl:  Informix,  SQL, 
ESQL/C  &  UNIX.  Req’d  Bach¬ 
elors  in  Comp.  Sci.  or  Math  + 
3mos  as  Prgmr/Anal.  40  hrs/ 
wk,  8-5,  $65K/yr.  Apply  at  TX 
Workforce  Commission,  Dal¬ 
las,  TX  or  send  resume  to 
TX  Workforce  Commission, 
11 17  Trinity,  Rm.  424T,  Austin, 
TX  78701,  JO#TX0240962. 
Ad  paid  by  an  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty  employer. 


At  modis,  our  goal  is  to  be  nothing  short  of  the  premier  employer  for 
information  technology  professionals.  And  that  means  making  sure  you 
achieve  your  financial,  lifestyle,  and  career  goals  with  us. 

modis  is  more  than  10,000  IT  professionals  across  the  globe,  serving 
more  than  5,000  client  businesses  that  rely  on  us  to  make  technology 
their  competitive  advantage. 

If  you  are  someone  who  thrives  on  challenge  and  seeks  to  constantly 
improve  your  skills,  we  want  you  to  join  the  modis  team,  modis  delivers. 


Top  Compensation 

High-paying  positions 

Stock  purchase  plan 

' 

Technical  Training 

Internet-based  training 
Classroom  instruction 
Technical  certification 

Flexibility 

Salaried  or  hourly  consultant 
Varied  placement  options 
100  offices  in  North  America 
10  offices  in  U.K.  &  Western. Europe 


CD 


Call  modis  at  1-888-modis98  or  visit  our  website  at 
www.modisit.com 


modis 

THE  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  LEADERS 


www.modisit.com 


An  enterprise  of  AccuStaff  Incorporated 


ASI 


l.istrrl 


The  Best  Benefits 

Medical  and  dental  plans 
40l(k)  plan  with  matching  feature 

Skills  Needed  Include: 

Application  developers 
Business  analysts 
Network  specialists 
Help  desk  and  support 
Project  managers 
Enterprise  software  consultants 
Year  2000  experts 
Client-server  developers 


I 


CD 

CD 

I/I 

8 
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NYSE 


Technical  writers 


■PPM 

career@genf 


careeragent.computerworid.com 


Senior  Programmer/Analysts,  Programmer  Analysts 


Minimum  2  years  experience. 

COBOL.  CICS  req'd.  DB2  is  a  plus 
Will  provide  DB2  (raining. 

Permanent  Positions 

Compensation  package  includes  bonus  &  stock  options. 

Full  relocation  &  interview  trip  paid  after  phone  interview. 

Contract  positions  also  available. 

No  H-1  sponsorship  available. 

RECRUITER  INQUIRES  WELCOME  E:mai1  Resume  <W*°> 

REFERRAL  FEES  AVAILABLE  TO  ANYONE.  &  Requirements  to: 

CW322@wdcorp.com 
Western  Data  Corporation 
FAX:  425-455-9810  Attn:  ienmfer 
1-800-444  5809  Attn.  Jennifer  or  Steve 

IBM  MAINFRAME 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

. FULL  RELOCATION  PACKAGE  AVAILABLE 


■III  I  ■■Mil  Willi 


Integrated  Systems  Professionals 

A  Fast-Growing  National  Consultancy  Offers  Exciling 
Opportunities  For  Top  Quality  Professionals. 

Project  Managers 
Team  Leaders/Consvltants 

•Long-Term  Career  Opportunities 

•Short-Term  And  Long-Term  Contract  Opportunities 

Experience  in  all  SAP  R/3  Modules  Basis  and  ABAP 
Oracle  +PeoploSoft  •Baan 

Performance- Based  Compensation  provides  exerting  opportunities 
for  expenenced  professionals  (To  S250K  OR  $150  per  hour  for 
expenenced  SAP  experts) 


Please  fax  resumes  to  516-625-0740 
or  visit  us  at  http^/www.  iprr.com 


WM  MMi 


tr  6 
•eers 


New  York/Philadelphia  Career  Opportuniti  is 


SENIOR  NETWORK 
MANAGEMENT/ 
NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
MANAGEMENT 
Positions  based  in  either 
Hanover,  MD  or  Blue  Bell,  PA 


Unisys  Corporation  is  the  company  that  international  industry  leaders 
turn  to  when  they  need  information  management  expertise.  At  Unisys 
Global  Customer  Service  (GCS),  we  provide  network  integration, 
desktop  services,  and  other  support  services  that  help  clients  maximize 
the  availability  and  effectiveness  of  their  distributed  computing 
environments. 

Working  in  our  Network  &  Desktop  Consulting  Practice,  these  hands-on 
professionals  will  lead  $50K  through  multimillion-dollar  engagements/ 
projects,  manage  client  relationships,  and  participate  in  business 
development  for  our  diverse  customer  base  which  includes  both 
commercial  and  public  sector  clients.  Involved  in  the  hands-on  design  of 
clients’  network/systems  management  architectures,  these  individuals 
will  also  install,  integrate  and  configure  network/systems  (server/desktop/ 
workstation)  management  tool  suites.  Your  10+  years  of  management 
experience  must  demonstrate  the  ability  to  lead  consulting  engagements, 
manage  client  relationships  and  generate  additional  business. 

Critical  network  management  skills  include  expertise  in  the  remote 
management  of  networks  with  software  tools  such  as  HP  Openview  tool 
suite  (Network  Node  Manager,  NetMetrix,  IT/O  or  Operations  Center),  Bay 
Networks'  Optivity,  Ciscoworks;  experience  with  WAN/LAN  architectures, 
network  topologies  (Frame  Relay,  SONET,  ISDN,  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  FDDI), 
TCP/IP,  SNMP,  routing  protocols  (RIP,  OSPF,  EGP)  and  other  protocols/ 
standards;  knowledge  of  UNIX,  Windows  NT  or  Novell  Netware  and  network 
management  tools  hosted  on  these  systems;  strong  background  with 
network  devices  (routers,  hubs,  concentrators,  CSU/DSU).  In  addition,  we 
require  network  systems  management  skills  including  expertise  in 
the  remote  management  of  servers,  workstations,  and  desktop  computers 
distributed  throughout  a  client's  network,  utilizing  software  tools  within  HP 
Openview  such  as  IT/O  or  Operations  Center,  IT/A  or  Administration  Center, 
ManageX,  Desktop  Administrator  (DTA),  ITSM  and  PC  Anywhere.  Tivoli,  CA 
Unicenter  or  Microsoft's  Systems  Management  Server  (SMS)  products  are 
also  acceptable. 

Unisys  rewards  its  employees  with  a  competitive  salary /benefits  and  the 
unlimited  professional  opportunities  and  growth  that  you  would  expect 
from  a  company  of  our  stature.  To  apply,  please  respond  using  one  of  the 
following  options:  e-mail:  gary.cozin@unisys.com  (no  file 
attachments);  FAX:  973-331-3816;  mail:  Unisys  Corporation, 
GCS  Recruiting  &  Staffing,  P.O.  Box  730,  Montville,  NJ  07045- 
0730.  For  consideration,  please  reference  the  Dept. 
#IDG032398.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer  committed  to  work 
force  diversity. 


UNISYS 


www.corp.unisys.com/jobs 


inn 


Metro 
Careers 


Register  now! 

Discover  the  best  IT  career  opportunities  in  your 
j  neighborhood  before  they  appear  in  print!  Fill  out  the 

questionnaire  at:  www.metrocareers.com 

and  register  for  our  free  e-mail 

i 

employment  service. 


It:  takes  World-Class  Technology 
to  Move  the  World’s  Financial  Data 


That’s  why  the  Securities  Industry  Automation  Corporation  (SIAC)  has 
succeeded  as  the  provider  of  advanced  information  systems  which 
keeps  the  NYSE,  AMEX,  NSCC  and  the  financial  industry  operating  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Our  success  has  created  additional  outstanding 
opportunities  for  the  following  professionals: 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS  (UIXIIX,  C, 

C++,  ORACLE/SYBASE] 

SYSTEM5  ANALYSTS/ 

PROJECT  LEADERS 
UNIX  SYSTEMS  ADMINISTRATORS 
DATABA5E  ADMINISTRATORS 
NETWORK  DE5IGN  ENGINEERS 
COMMUNICATION  TECHNICIANS 

Working  in  a  supportive,  team-oriented  environment,  you’ll  enjoy  a 
generous  salary  and  an  outstanding  benefits  package.  Professional 
and  personal  growth  is  highly  encouraged  through  our  extensive 
development  programs.  Send  your  resume  indicating  position  or  area 
of  interest  to:  SIAC,  Attn:  Human  Resources  Staffing  (ref-lDG),  Two 
MetroTech  Center,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201.  Please  submit  scannable 
resumes  only,  or  e-mail  to:  jshein@siac.com.  (ASCII  format  preferred), 
or  fax  to  (212)  479-3755.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  For 
additional  company  information  and  available  positions,  please  visit  us 
at:  http://www.monster.com 

People,  Technology  &  Teamwork 


Use  your  IT  knowledge  to: 

EARN  MONEY... 
WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

http://www.reviewnet.net/joinus 


REGISTER  NOW! 

Discover  the  best 
IT  career  opportunities 
in  your 

neighborhood  before 
they  appear  in  print!  Rll 
out  the  questionnaire  at: 

www.metrocareers.com 

and  register  for 
our  free  e-mail 
employment  service. 


A 


Get  the  perfect  fit. 

We  can  introduce  you  to  IT  opportunities  that  match 
your  exact  requirements  and  background.  Give  us 
information  about  yourself  and  the  type  of  opportunity 
you’re  looking  for  by  filling  out  a  brief  questionnaire  on 
the  Web  site.  Then,  using  advanced  push  technology, 
we’ll  e-mail  you  targeted  jobs — only  those  that  are  the 
perfect  fit. 


perfect 

WWW 


www.metrocareers.com 

and  register  for  our  free  e-mail  employment  service. 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 


! 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  tmple. 
sys.  solutions  utilizing  full-sys. 
development  life  cycle,  includ¬ 
ing:  requirements  definition,  sys. 
anaiy.  &  design,  sys.  develop., 
sys.  implement.  &  support.  Use 
TETRARCH,  ORACLE'Method 
&  ORACLE'C^se  methodolo¬ 
gies  for  analysis  &  design  of 
new  systems.  Use  ORACLE 
Forms,  Reports,  &  Discoverer 
toolset  to  create  &  imple.  sys. 
solutions.  Use  interpersonal 
skills  to  interact  with  clients. 
Must  be  willing  to  relocate  with¬ 
in  the  U.S.  on  a  project-by-pro- 
ject  basis.  Required  computer 
applications:  TETRARCH;  ORA¬ 
CLE  Forms  4.5,  4.0,  3.0;  ORA¬ 
CLE  Reports  2.5,  2.0;  ORACLE 
Graphics  2.5,  2.0;  ORACLE 
Designer  2000;  ORACLE  Dis¬ 
coverer  2000;  ORACLE  7.2,  7.0, 
6.0  (Database);  Visual  Basic 
Windows  ‘95,  Windows  3.1 
Must  have  Bach,  or  foreign  deg 
equiv  in  Bus.  Admin/Comp.  Sci 
or  related  and  2  years  exper. 
in  job  offered  or  2  years  as  a 
Programmer,  Analyst  Prog, 
or  related.  Hrs:  9a-5p,  M-F, 
$59,650  per  yr.  Apply  to  Ga 
Dept,  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
#GA6207939,  2943  N.  Druid 
Hills  Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA  30329- 
3909  or  nearest  Dept,  of  Labor 
Field  Service  Office. 


CORPORATE 
TECHNIC  L 
RECRUITING 
CONFER  JCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

May  17-20, 1998 
Marriott's  Orlando 
World  Center  Resort 

1-800-488-9204 


■Leading  Edge  Technical  Tools 
•State  Of  The  Art 
Development  Platforms 
•Diverse  Project  Assignments 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons 
to  join  the  CMC  team. 


COMPUTER  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS  offers  career 
growth  opportunities  for  all  levels  of  its  technical  staff.  As  part 
of  the  CMC  team,  you  can  achieve  your  professional  goals 
while  you  help  client  companies  implement  state-of-the-art 
systems. 

•Visual  C++/Visual  Basic  "LeasePak 
•QO/Java/C++  •COBOL/CICS/MVS/IMS 

•PeopleSoft  •UNIX/Orac!e/C++ 

•Technical  Writers/Testers 

If  you  are  skilled  in  any  of  the  above, 

please  call,  fax,  or  e-mail  to: 

Computer  Management 
Consultants 
682 1  Southpoint  Drive  N. 
Suite  209 

Jacksonville,  FL  32216 

(904)  296-5063  •  (888)  296-5063 
FAX  (904)  296-5064 

,il:creed@cmcjax.com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER.  Re¬ 
search  emerging  medical  imag¬ 
ing  technologies  and  design  and 
develop  computer  software  in 
conjunction  with  hardware  devel¬ 
opment,  for  medical  applications. 
Analyze  software  requirements 
including  analyzing  images  from 
CT,  MRI  and  other  medical  imag¬ 
ing  equipment  including  scanning 
medical  images.  Compile  statisti¬ 
cal  analysis  to  predict  and  mea¬ 
sure  outcome  and  consequences 
of  design.  Develop  diacom  emu¬ 
lation;  filter  and  perform  stochas¬ 
tic  screening;  and  develop  and 
design  implementation  for  print¬ 
er/network  connection.  Maintain 
existing  Simple  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Protocols  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Information  Base  imple¬ 
mentation  of  current  print  sys¬ 
tems.  Requirements:  Masters 
Degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
Bioengineering  plus  three  years 
experience  in  above  duties  or 
three  years  experience  as  Com¬ 
puter  Programmer  or  Medical 
Equipment  Engineer.  Experi¬ 
ence,  which  may  have  been 
obtained  concurrently,  must  in¬ 
clude  the  following:  1)  3  years 
experience  writing  image  pro¬ 
cessing  tools  for  analyzing  med¬ 
ical  images;  2)  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  PACS  and  DACOM 
implementation  including  HIS  & 
RIS;  3)  3  years  experience  in 
modalities  and  stochastic  screen¬ 
ing;  4)  3  years  experience  in  a 
Microsoft  Windows  platform  with 
Galaxy  Tool  programming,  in¬ 
cluding  C,  C++  programming  lan¬ 
guages,  Software  for  Power 
Electronics,  Digital  Signal  Pro¬ 
cessing,  Computer  Graphics  and 
Digital  Image  Processing.  Salary: 
$52,700  per  year.  -8:00  AM-5:00 
PM,  40  hours  per  week.  Must  be 
authorized  to  work  in  the  United 
States.  Send  resumes  to:  Debo¬ 
rah  Abernathy,  Alabama  State 
Employment  Service,  P.O.  Box 
190399,  Mobile,  AL  36619.  Refer 
to  Job  Order  AL7045654.  E.O.E. 


Programmer/Analyst,  Sr.  -  For 
computer  consultancy  co.  apply 
advanced  analytical  skills  &  tech¬ 
nical  expertise  to  solve  sophisti¬ 
cated  d.p  problems  in  high  vol¬ 
ume  mainframe  environments. 
Develop  specifications  for  com¬ 
plex  programming  applications 
&/or  modifications/maintenance 
of  existing  software.  Requires  full 
tech  knowl  of  all  phases  of  soft¬ 
ware  analysis  &  programming 
w/emphasis  on  database  soft¬ 
ware/administration,  advanced 
file  maintenance  routines  & 
access  &  storage  methodologies, 
development  of  on-line  &  batch 
programming  standards,  testing 
&  documentation.  Use  PL/1  & 
IBM  mainframe  software  under 
MVS.  Instruct  d.p.  personnel  & 
end  users.  Req'd:  Bachelors 
Degree  in  field  of  CompSci,  Math 
or  Engin'g  2  yrs  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  as  Programmer/ 
Analyst.  Must  have  exp  working 
in  high  volume  IBM  mainframe 
environments  using  PL/1 , 
COBOL  w/knowl  of  IMS  (DL71), 
TSO  &  MVS/JCL  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  $56,000/yr;  40  hrs/wk;  3 
positions  available.  Two  copies  of 
resume  to:  Case  #  71631;  PO 
Box  8968,  Boston,  MA  021 14. 


NETWORK  ANALYST  to  provide 
LAN/WAN  support  for  networks 
using  Ethernet  and  Token  Ring 
topology  under  DOS,  Windows 
3.x,  Windows  for  Workgroups 
and  Windows  95  operating  sys¬ 
tems;  Install,  configure,  trouble¬ 
shoot,  administer  and  support 
Novell  Netware  servers/worksta¬ 
tions  using  mainframe  emulation 
connectivity,  ipx,  netx,  vim. 
Gateway  configuration,  TCP/IP, 
DHCP,  ODBC,  ESSBASE,  BUZZ- 
DATA,  INFOCONNECT,  RUMBA, 
and  AS400  connectivity  and  con¬ 
figuration;  Maintain  and  trouble¬ 
shoot  Email  and  printer  connec¬ 
tions.  Require:  B.S.  degree  (or 
equivalent)  in  Computer  Science 
with  one  year  of  experience  in  the 
job  offered  or  in  the  related  occu¬ 
pation  of  Systems  Analyst;  30% 
travel  on  assignment  to  client 
sites  within  the  U.S.;  Must  be  a 
Certified  Novell  Administrator. 
Salary:  $42,000  per  year,  8:30 
am  to  5:30  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by 
resume  to:  Georgia  Department 
of  Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6209573,  2943  N.  Druid  Hills 
Road,  Atlanta,  GA  30329  or  the 
nearest  Department  of  Labor 
Field  Service  Office. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  de¬ 
sign,  develop,  test,  implement, 
maintain  and  support  software 
systems  for  various  business 
applications  using  advanced  pro¬ 
gramming  and  tools  such  as  C, 
C++,  HTML,  OLTP,  SQL/RDBMS, 
Embedded  SQL,  Informix/Sy¬ 
base,  Shell  scripting  (awk,  sed, 
perl,  Bourne,  Korn),  TCP/IP, 
UDP/IP,  RPC,  X.25,  BSD  sock¬ 
ets,  Signals,  Pipes,  Message 
Queues,  and  SNA  under  Win¬ 
dows  and  UNIX  platforms;  Setup 
the  development  environment  for 
the  team,  and  mentor  junior  pro¬ 
grammers.  Require:  M.S.  degree 
in  Computer  Science  with  two 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  a  Systems  Analyst. 
Salary:  $63,000  per  year,  8  am  to 
5  pm,  M-F.  Send  resume  to:  Neal 
Wilson,  Manager,  Security  First 
Technologies,  3390  Peachtree 
Road,  Suite  1700,  Atlanta,  GA 
30326;  Attn:  Job  PM 


Computer  Programmer  -  Admin¬ 
istrate  &  maintain  World  Wide 
Reservation  System  w/:  ORA¬ 
CLE  SQL'FORMS;  ORACLE 
SQL'PLUS;  ORACLE  PL/SQL 
ver  2.3.2;  ORACLE  SQL'RE- 
PORTWRITER.  Develop  new 
characteristics  of  Reservation 
System  w/:  HTML;  JAVA;  ORA¬ 
CLE  PL/SQL  ver  2.3.2;  CGI 
Scripts  (UNIX).  Maintain  the 
global  security  (SSL  Protocol, 
Unix,  Programs).  Req.  include 
B.S.  in  Comp.  Eng.  or  C.S.,  &  6 
mos.  exp.  or  1  college  level 
course  in:  1)  Unix;  2)  Java;  3) 
PL/SQL  Oracle,  HTML  3.0,  CGI 
Scripts;  4)  Oracle  tools  (SQL/ 
Load,  Exp/Imp).  40  hrs./wk,  9- 
6P.M.,  $37,964/Yr.  Applicants 
please  send  two  copies  of  your 
resume  to:  Georgia  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Job  Order  #GA  6208209, 
2943  N.  Druid  Hills  Road, 
Atlanta,  GA  30329  or  the  nearest 
Dept,  of  Labor  Field  Ser¬ 
vice  Office. 


Senior  Software  Consultant-High 
Point,  NC.  Dsgn  comm  interface 
btw  SAP  &  host  systm.  Data 
modeling  transaction  btw  SAP  & 
remote  systm.  SAP  provides  data 
formats  in  form  of  IDOCS.  IDOCS 
will  need  to  be  mapped  into  stan¬ 
dard  EDI  formats  like  X12  &  EDI- 
FACT.  Configure  EDI/ALE  & 
Workflow  layer  of  SAP  in  order  to 
transmit  data  when  various  trans¬ 
actions  on  SAP  are  generated. 
Code  user  exists  or"  enhance¬ 
ments  in  ABAP/4  in  order  to  cus¬ 
tomize  transaction  flow  depend¬ 
ing  on  bus.  rqmts.  Dvlp  code  in 
ABAP  or  C  using  RFC.  Build 
comm  link  btw  SAP  &  remote 
systms.  Transaction  incl  sending 
&  receiving  quotations/orders 
such  as  purchase/sales  orders, 
contracts,  scheduling  agree¬ 
ments,  delivery  documents, 
invoices,  payments  &  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  Also  data  modeling/configur¬ 
ing  SAP-EDI/ALE  SAP-Workflow 
module  under  SD  applic.  Dvlp 
enhancements/user-exists  in 
ABAP/4.  Bach  Deg  -Engg  or 
Comp  Sci  reqd.  2yr  exp  in  job 
offd.  Must  have  exp  in  SAP  con¬ 
sulting  to  incl  SAP  R/2  &  SAP 
R/3.  40  hrs/wk.  $165K/yr.  Send 
Itr/resume  in  dupl  to:  Job  Service, 
919  Philips  Ave.,  Ste  107,  High 
Pt. ,  NC  27262.  All  resumes  must 
include  the  applicant’s  Social 
Security  Number.  Job  Order 
No.:  NC4572520.  DOT  Code 
030.062-010. 


Computer  Technician  -  Plan, 
design,  test  &  trouble  shoot  elec¬ 
tron  circuit  boards,  maintain  & 
monitor  electronic  circuit  boards 
installed  on  site  in  computer 
hardware  for  customers.  Create 
firmware  to  control  hardware. 
Min.  req.  inc.:  B.S.  in  E.E.  or  C.S. 
or  2  yr.  deg.  in  C.S.  plus  6  yrs. 
progressive  work  exp.  accepted 
in  lieu  of  B.S.  degree;  6  mos.  exp. 
or  1  college  course  in  Assembly 
language  &  C++;  writing  pro¬ 
grams  to  firmware  to  control 
other  hardware  &  to  test  related 
hardware;  Novell,  Windows  NT,  & 
Unix  Server.  Able  to  use  oscillo¬ 
scope  &  speak/read  Chinese. 
40.0  hr/wk.  $25,000/yr.  9:00-5:30. 
Applicants  send  two  copies  of 
resume  to:  Georgia  Department 
of  Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6206343,  1535  Atkinson  Road, 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30243-5601  or 
the  nearest  Dept,  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


Chief  Information  Officer 


Fairfax  County,  Virginia  needs  a  dynamic  leader  with  the  vision  and  skills  to  manage  all 
aspects  of  information  technology  needed  to  support  the  County  Government  and  citizens.  As 
the  agency  head  and  primary  operational  manager  of  the  Department  of  Information  Technology, 
this  position  administers  a  $48  million  budget,  five  divisions,  and  242  employees.  Reporting 
direcdy  to  the  County  Executive  this  position  advises  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  senior  man¬ 
agement  on  information  technology  and  oversees  day-to-day  operations  of  computer  system  pro¬ 
jects,  data  processing,  operations  and  communications  activities.  Under  the  proposed  County 
restructuring,  the  Department  ofTelecommunications  (cable)  Regulation  and  Consumer  Services 
will  report  to  the  Chief  Information  Officer.  In  addition,  the  Fairfax  County  Public  Library  will 
have  a  reporting  relationship  through  the  Chief  Information  Officer. 

Salary  is  open  within  the  established  range,  depending  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  person 
selected.  This  position  is  assigned  to  the  County's  exempt  service  and  serves  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  County  Executive/Board  of  Supervisors. 

Preferred  Qualifications:  Completion  of  a  Bachelor's  Degree  (Master's  Degree  preferred)  in 
Information  Technology,  Computer  Science,  Business  Administration  or  related  and  ten  years 
of  increasingly  responsible  managerial  experience  in  applying  information  technology  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  government  or  business  organization  (Some  public  sector  experience  preferred). 

Experience  managing  multiple  information  technology  functions  such  as  systems  analysis; 
integrating  mainframe,  microcomputer  and  LAN  applications;  data  processing  center  opera¬ 
tions;  systems  programming;  telecommunications  and  data  communications  services;  develop¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  systems  architecture;  developing  organization-wide  information  technolo¬ 
gy  policies;  and  data/database  administration.  Experience  managing  large  information  technol¬ 
ogy  projects,  both  internal  and  contractor  staffed.  Experience  developing  strategic  information 
system  plans,  developing  return  on  investment  methodology  for  information  systems,  and 
leveraging  information  technology  to  improve  service  delivery  and  cost  effectiveness. 

TO  APPLY:  Submit  a  resume  and  resume  attachment  form  referencing  JOB  #98-9024,  by 
4/17/98  to:  Fairfax  County  Application  Center,  12000  Government  Center  Parkway,  #170, 
Fairfax,  VA  22035.  For  a  recruitment  profile  containing  additional  details  about  this  position 
or  to  obtain  a  resume  attachment  form,  call  703/222-5872  OR  tty  703/222-7314. 
EEO/Reasonable  Accommodation. 


www.co.fairfax.va.us 


Sr.  Software  Engr.  Delray 
Beach,  FL.  Design,  configure, 
set  up,  upgrade,  customize, 
install,  support  Oracle  Mfg.  and 
Financial  Modules.  Responsible 
for  design  standards,  life-cycle 
methodologies,  configuration 
mngmt,  code  reviews.  M  S. 
Com.  Sci.,  Elec  Eng.,  or  related 
disc.  1  yr  exp.  SW  Engr.  or  3yrs 
Prog/Anal.  2yrs  exp.  Oracle  Mfg 
and  Financial  modules,  Forms, 
Reports,  Pro  C.  $75,000/yr.  40 
hr.  wk.,  8:00a.m.-5:00p.m.,  M-F. 
Send  resume  to  FDLES  Bureau 
Operations,  1320  Executive 
Center  Dr.,  Ste  110,  Tallah¬ 
assee,  FL  32399-0667.  JO#  FL- 
1712302. 


Orvis 


America ’s  oldest  mail  order  company  as  well  as  a  fly 
fishing  and  sporting  tradition  since  1856.  Located  in  beautiful  Manchester, 
Vermont  with  operations  in  Roanoke,  VA,  and  the  UK . 

Manager  Systems  Development  Sr.  Level 

Our  MIS  expansion  has  created  a  need  for  a  Manager  Systems  Development 
senior  level  professional.  The  successful  candidate  will  work  with  functional 
department  representatives/managers  to  determine  development  specifications 
and  direct  cost/benefit  analysis  for  each  project.  He/she  will  determine  develop¬ 
ment/implementation  options  and  direct  the  systems  and  technical  design  in 
partnership  with  internal  and  external  technical  specialists.  Will  prepare  project 
resource  requirements  and  estimated  schedules.  Manage  functional  department 
involvement  and  expectations,  direct  progress  reporting  to  project  sponsors  and 
MIS  management.  Must  be  capable  of  planning,  coordinating  and  managing 
multiple  projects  and  tasks,  insuring  internal  and  external  resources  are  effec¬ 
tively  delivering  high-quality  and  supportable  systems  solutions  on  time  and 
within  budget.  Significant  interaction  with  all  levels  of  business  management. 
Good  communication  and  presentation  skills,  including  delivery  to  systems  and 
functional  management  are  a  must. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess:  ten  years  work  experience,  in  full  life 
cycle  project  and  team  management  including  multi-functional,  multi-month, 
sizable  projects.  BS  in  Computer  Science/Math,  MBA  preferred.  Technical  envi¬ 
ronment  includes  multiple  AS/400  and  NT  Servers,  WAN,  Oracle  and  Microsoft 
relational  data  bases,  Data  Warehouse,  SQL,  E-Commerce,  Client/Server  and 
Oracle  development  tools.  Experience  in  catalog/retail  service  or  other  high  vol¬ 
ume  and  distributed  operations  preferred.  Position  is  at  our  Vermont  location. 
Orvis  offers  competitive  salary  and  benefits.  For  confidential  consideration 
please  send  resume  to: 

The  Orvis  Company,  Inc.  •  Dept  CGW  •  Historic  Rt  7A  •  Manchester,  \T  05254 


No  phone  calls  or  recruiters  please 


EOEM/F/HA ’ 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 
-  design,  develop,  test,  imple¬ 
ment,  modify,  maintain  support 
and  administer  software  sys¬ 
tems  and  relational  databases 
for  various  clients  using  Or¬ 
acle,  PL/SQL,  C,  C++,  Pro*C 
and  Oracle  in  a  client  server 
environment  under  Window 
NT  and  UNIX  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  Requires:  Bachelor  in 
Computer  Science,  Engineer¬ 
ing  or  in  a  related  occupation, 
114  years  experience.  Salary 
$76,000  per  year,  8  a  m.  to  5 
p.m.,  M-F.  Apply  by  faxing  res¬ 
ume  to:  Attn:  BC  404/841  -4203. 


Software  Engineer.  Design, 
develop  and  test  real-time  appli¬ 
cations  using  C/C++  on  multiple 
databases  such  as  Sybase. 
Informix.  Work  in  multiple  operat¬ 
ing  systems  such  as  Sun  Solaris. 
HP-UNIX  and  Windows  NT. 
Demonstrated  ability  to  work  with 
C/C++  on  multiple  databases; 
demonstrated  ability  to  design 
and  test  I/O  Drivers;  demonstrat¬ 
ed  ability  working  with  Cross- 
Platforms.  $42,000/yr.  40  hr/wk.  9 
a  m.  -  5  p.m.  Must  have  2  yrs.  exp 
(or  2  yrs  in  rel.  occup.  as 
Software  Engineer/Application 
Programmer)  and  B.S.  Comp. 
Sci.,  Electr.  Engg.  rel.  field/equiv. 
Send  2  resumes:  Case  #71776, 
P.O.  Box  8968,  Boston,  MA 
02114. 


BAY  SEARCH 
GROUP 


National  I/S 
Placement  Specialists 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 

vwwvw.baysearch.com 

Looking  for: 

Oracle  SYBASE.  UNIX. 
Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 
Web  Developers 

f  -800-637-5499 
Fan:  1-888-737-9889 


Computerworld  March  23,  1998  (computerworldcareers.com) 

IT  CAREERS  EAST 


Why  Pilot ? 
Because  We  Are: 

The  leading  interstate  retailer 
A  Forbes  top  100  company 
A  top  50  restaurant  franchisee 
Doubling  in  size... 

Looking  for  GREAT  talent!!!! 


POS  Software  Analyst 
Data  Communications  Specialist 
Project  Leader 
Systems  Analyst 


Experience  required:  working  knowledge  of  client  server 
technology,  HP-UNIX,  Novell,  Oracle,  Cobol,  Visual  Basic, 
Windows  95,  networking  and  retail  technology  experience. 

Pilot  offers: 

•  Competitive  Wages 

•  Life/Dental/Medical 

•  401  (k)  Savings 

•  Paid  Vacation/Holidays 

•  Bonus  Plan 

•  And  Much,  Much,  More... 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  exciting  career  with  a  stable  growth 
company,  join  our  corporate  team  in  Knoxville,  TN.  Send  your 
resume  with  cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  to:  Pilot  Corp., 
Attn:  Monica  Perdue/TS,  P.O.  Box  10146,  Knoxville,  TN 
37939-0146.  Fax:  (423)  450-2825.  EOE 


ww  wpllotcorp.com 


Computer  Technical  Specialist  - 
Large  scale  XENIX,  Window  NT 
&  Novell  Networks  planning, 
installation,  configuration,  & 
maintaining.  Able  to  support  in¬ 
teroperability  &  integration  be¬ 
tween  windows  family  &  XENIX 
environment.  Provide  technical 
support  for  TCP/IP  &  other  inter¬ 
net  based  protocols.  O/S  includ¬ 
ing  Window95,  Window  NT, 
XENIX,  OS/2,  &  Novell  Netware. 
Min.  req.  inc.:  B.S.  in  C.S.;  able 
to  speak,  read  &  write  Chinese; 
3  mos.  exp.  or  1  college  course 
in:  1)  Architecture:  2)  Assemb¬ 
ling  Language;  3)  Electronics 
Circuits/Pulse  &  Digital  Circuits; 
4)  Numerical  Analyzation.  Must 
be  able  to  support  these  tools/ 
OS:  1)  IP  Masquerade;  2) 
Pwin95/Cwin95;  3)  UnionWay; 
4)  Xwindow/Motif.  40.0  hr/wk. 
$27,600 ./yr  9:00-5:00.  Appli¬ 
cants  send  two  copies  of  resu¬ 
me  to:  Georgia  Department  of 
La  bor,  Job  order  #GA  6208192, 
1535  Atkinson  Road.  Lawrence- 
ville,  GA  30243-5601  or  the 
nearest  Department  of  Labor 
Field  Service  Office 


□  Professional 

Resource 
Services, 

PROFESSIONAL  IT.Search 

Risixirct  Services  flnm' has  new 

listings  in: 

Win.  CtHcsto  £  Minneapolis 

BasN  Analyst,  SAP  Practice  Mgr, 
SAP  Consultants,  contract  &  per 
manent.  FVopiesoft  Practice  Mi 
Psoplesoft  Consultants,  People 
soft  Analysts.  Oracle  DBA, 
Deveiopers  &  Datawarehousing. 
I  Visual  C++  &  Delphi  Developers, 
i  MF  &  C/S  Software  Testers.  PC 
j  Network  Support,  NT  &  95. 
t  AS/40U  Programmers. 

j  £fcadfi&fc  NC  &  AUanli.  CA; 

Networking  Eng.  WIN9S, 
I  j  WINNT.  Exchange,  Oevelopers. 
|  !  Grade  DaUwarenousing  DBA  & 
J  data  modeling. 

email  resume 
V*r|0raeltiifr*269<LSMD 

Phone.  800  729-5746 
fax:  414-938-0681 

Visit  our  wee  site  tor 
detailed  job  dear  riptions 

h'W/www,prx20<)0.ooni 

tot  S  tMPLOYtR  PAID 


Software  Engineer 
Direct,  develop,  customize, 
implement  &  support  customer- 
specific  s/w  applications 
applying  principles  &  techniques 
of  emptr  sci,  engring  &  mathe- 
matical  analysis. 
Perform  problm  I  D.,  systm  archi¬ 
tecture  definition,  hardware/soft- 
ware  specification  & 
dsgn,  implementation,  testing, 
client  training,  &  deployment. 
Interface  w/consulting 
team  &  client  mgrs,  as  well  as 
provide  estimates  regarding  level 
of  effort  &  schedules 
req'd  to  meet  customer  expecta¬ 
tions.  Track  time  utilization  & 
expenses,  as  well  as 
program  in  C+  +  while  utilizing 
SQL  &  Oracle.  Operate  on  a 
UNIX  platform.  Itegrate  dt's  lega¬ 
cy  systm  such  as  PDMs  or  Elect. 
&  Mech.  dsgn  systm  such  as 
CAD.  Make  modifications  to  C  or 
C+  +  coding  in  clt's  legacy  systm. 
Req’d:  B.S.  in  Cmptr 
Sci,  Electrical,  Mech,  Cmptr  or 
Chem.  Engring,  or  related 
degree.  2  yrs.  Exp  in  C  or 
C+  +  programming  languages,  1 
yr  exp  w/SQL  such  as  Oracle,  1 
yr  exp  w/PDMs  or 
Electrical  &  Mech  Design 
Software  Systems  such  as  CAD 
&  1  yr  exp  with  UNIX. 
$70K/yr.  Job  site:  Nashua,  N.H. 
Intrvw  site:  Mountain  View.  CA. 
Clip  ad  &  send  2 
copies  of  letter/resume  to:  Job 
order  #98-125,  P.O.  Box  989, 
Concord,  NH  03302- 
0989 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  DEVEL¬ 
OPER:  Enhance  and  maintain 
SpeedWorks/SYBASE  applica¬ 
tion  framework.  This  framework  is 
built  on  SYBASE  Open  Client/ 
Open  Server  technology  and  is 
designed  to  support  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  3-tier  business  appli¬ 
cations.  Mentor  client  and  project 
teams,  deliver  hands-on  training, 
field  enhancement  requests  and 
set  direction  tor  development  of 
tool.  Work  with  clients  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  business  solutions 
requirements  and  the  best  way  to 
implement  the  software  solutions 
tor  those  requirements  Requires: 
BS  in  Computer  Science  and  3 
years  in  systems  design  and 
development  including  1  year 
experience  using  SYBASE 
toolset  Demonstrated  knowl¬ 
edge  of  C,  Client/Server  design 
and  implementation,  UNIX  inter¬ 
process  communication,  and 
Middleware  concepts.  Demon¬ 
strated  ability  in  multi-tiered 
client/server  technology  and  GUI 
design  and  development.  Good 
communication  skills.  40  hrs/wk 
(9  to  5);  $60,000/yr.  Send  2 
resumes/respond  to:  Case  # 
71606,  P.O  Box  8968,  Boston, 
MA  02114. 
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Join  us  at  TT  FORUM  *98 

Learn  to  bring  greater  efficiency,  prof- 
itability,  and  accountability  to  your  j| 
company  using  the  power  of  enter- 
prise  computing.  We  bring  you  five 
days  of  conferences,  seminars,  tutori¬ 
als  with  three  days  of  exhibits.  All 
designed  by  today's  experts.  So  you  , 

-  and  your  corporate  team*  -  can 
learn  from  the  luminaries  and  vision¬ 
aries  shaping  tomorrow., 

?Ask  us  about  our  new] 

discount  program! 


0 


Conference  '98:  April  27  -  May  1  •  Exposition  '98:  April  28  -  30 
Moscone  Convention  Center  •  San  Francisco,  California 


Q  Yes!  Send  me  all  the  following: 

•  Get  your  FREE  3-day  EXPO  pass  now 

•  FREE  feature-packed  conference  brochure  -  hot  off  the  press  “ 
forum  •  plus  FREE  IT  FORUM  updates  via  e-mail  and  much  more! 


Here's  what  YOU  need  to  know  for  1 998! 

•  Web  Enabling  the  Enterprise 

•  Building  and  Managing  a  Corporate  Intranet 

•  Executive's  Guide  to  the  Enterprise  Data  Warehouse 

•  Innovations  in  IT  Infrastructure: 

Reducing  TC0  and  Maximizing  ROi 

•  What  Managers  Need  to  Know  About  internet  Security 

•  Overview  of  Database  Connectivity  Modules 
for  the  Internet 

Learn  about  all  this  and  much  more! 
Don't  miss  our  early  registration  discounts 
—  Sign  up  today! 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Street 

City 

State 

Zip 

Mail  Stop 

Telephone 

fox  E-mail  061  j 

Quick  Fax  .  1-650-966-89341^ 

Find  out  what's  new...  WWW.itforum.com 
Or  call  us  right  now...  1-800-232-3976 

Miller  Freemen  Inc.,  1975  W.  El  Cemino  Reel,  Suite  307,  Mountoin  View,  CA  94040  ©  Miller  Freemen  Inc.  1 997 


Analyst  Programmer  -  Con¬ 
cord,  NH  -  Analyze  reqs, 
perform  logical  &  physical 
database  design  for  client/ 
server  architecture  using 
PowerBuilder,  DB2,  COBOL 
II  &  JCL  on  IBM/MVS  hard¬ 
ware.  M-F,  8AM-5PM,  40 
hrs/wk,  $73,000/yr.  Req: 
Bach  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Math 
or  any  Engr  degree  &  2  yrs 
exp.  Send  two  (2)  copies  of 
resume/letter  of  application 
to:  Job  Order  #98-041,  PO 
Box  989,  Concord,  NH 
03302-0989 


Mech’cal/Sttwr  Engr:  Lead  a 
design  team  to  research,  analyze 
&  design  container  chassis  & 
other  mech’cal  devices;  Provide 
tech,  support  to  conceptualize  & 
conduct  stress  analysis  w/ 
DESIGNSPACE  Finite  Elem’t 
Analysis  sftwr,  &  perform  inter- 
modal  container  chassis  design 
w /  AUTODESK  MECHANICAL 
DESKTOP;  Adm’te  &  maintain 
Win.  NT  Network  sys.  for  compa¬ 
ny,  &  develop  a  customized 
Material  Require’t  Planning  Sftwr 
includg.  purchasing,  inventory  & 
sales  modules.  40h/w,  8-5, 
$55k/y,  MS  in  Mech’cal  Eng’g  &  2 
yr  exp.  in  any  mech.cal  Eng’g 
posi’n.  Resume  to  POLES.  1320 
Exec  Ctr.  Dr.  #110,  Tallahassee. 
FL  32399  Re:  Job#  FL- 1759784 


Implementation  Specialist  is 
responsible  for  configuring  the 
Oracle  server  database.  Tuning 
the  database  and  supporting  it 
through  rollout  to  customer. 
Work  with  the  client  to  specify  a 
manner  in  which  to  convert  data 
from  company’s  earlier  version 
software  into  the  latest  version 
software.  Indepth  data  model¬ 
ing  and  conversion  tasks. 
Configure  the  bulk  data  load 
process.  Requires:  Bachelor  in 
Computer  Science,  Engineer¬ 
ing  or  in  a  related  occupation, 
3  years  experience.  Salary 
$55,000  per  year.  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  M-F.  Apply  by  faxing  resu¬ 
me  to:  Attn:  BC  404/841/4203. 


Project  Mgr:  Plan,  direct  &  coor¬ 
dinate  sftwr  develop’g  pro¬ 
jects/ensure  proj.  objectives  be 
accomp’d  w/i  prescribed  time  & 
funding  parameters;  Dvlp  inter¬ 
nal  standards  incldg  content, 
format,  generic  workplan  &  pro¬ 
ject  guidelines  lor  Client-Server 
packages  developed  w/  Power¬ 
Builder  4.0,  (PB4)/Oracle  7.0  & 
Sybase  10:  Consult  w/  &  assist 
sftwr  developers  solving  tech, 
problems  &  report  to  mgm’t, 
40h/w.  8-5,  $53.800/y,  MBA  in 
Mgm’t  &  1  yr  exp.  in  any  sftwr 
develop  g  posi’n  w /  PB4.  Oracle 
7  &  Sybase  10,  Resume  to 
FDLES,  1320  Exec.  Ctr.  Dr. 
#110,  Tallahassee,  FL  32399 
Re:  Job#  FL-1 759272. 


Developers.  Greenville,  SC 
company  looking  tor  developers 
to  work  on  4GL  and  C++  plat¬ 
forms  lor  Windows  apps  and 
client/server  development  on 
Windows,  C++,  Oracle,  and 
Microsoft  SQL  Server.  Requires 
MS  Computer  Science/Engi¬ 
neering,  Math  or  computer 
related  field,  and  ability  to 
demonstrate  masters  degree 
level  knowledge  in  Language 
Theory,  Computer  Architecture, 
DataBase  Theory,  Algorithms, 
Operating  System  .  Theory, 
Computational  Theory,  and 
OOP  theory.  $50K.  Apply  by 
resume  to  Recruitment  Direc¬ 
tor.  PO  Box  17934,  Greenville. 
SC.  29606. 
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Time  Customer  Service,  Inc. 

A  Time  Warner  Company 

Utilizing  advanced  technology,  the  high- 
caliber  information  systems  team  at  Time 
Customer  Service,  Inc.  facilitates  the  flow  of 
information  to  and  from  subscribers  to  Time 
Inc.  publications.  Join  us  and  share  in  a 
range  of  excellent  challenges  and  rewards. 


30  positions! 


Applications  Development 

PROGRAMMERS,  PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS, 
SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

The  ideal  candidates  will  possess  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  4  years  experience  in  an  IBM  MVS 
environment.  Experience  in  COBOL/COBOL2,  and/or 
Assembler,  JCL,  and  TSO/ISPF  is  required.  Experience  in  DB2, 
PowerBuilder  and  Clist/REXX  is  a  plus. 

Data  Warehousing - 

DB2  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR  (2) 

Responsible  for  new  data  warehouse  implementations  and 
supporting  existing  data  warehouses.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  DB2  physical  design  considerations,  in-depth  experience 
with  DB2  optimizer  operations  and  SQL  tuning  are  important 
assets.  5-7  years  of  DB2  database  administration  experience, 
preferably  with  large  decision  support  systems  are  required. 

ORACLE  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Senior  level  position  responsible  for  the  support  of  both  opera¬ 
tional  Oracle  systems  and  Oracle  data  marts.  Responsibilities 
include  physical  design  of  databases,  database  monitoring,  and 
application  tuning.  5  years  experience  with  Oracle,  two  of 
which  with  Oracle  Parallel  Server  and  Parallel  Query  Option  in 
an  MPP  or  SMP  platform,  and  considerable  skills  with  the  UNIX 
(preferably  the  AIX  operating  system)  is  required. 

PROGRAMMERS,  PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 

Data  extraction  programmers  with  skills  in  using  PRISM  are 
required  for  developing  and  maintaining  feeds  to  the  data 
warehouse.  Mainframe  COBOL  and  JCL  skills  are  required 
with  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience  in  mainframe  develop¬ 
ment.  DB2  application  development  experience  is  required  for 
analyst  level  positions. 


Data  Center 


SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING  PROJECT  LEADER 

Responsible  for  the  Systems  Programming  group.  7  years 
experience  working  with  OS/390  (MVS)  and  related  sub-sys¬ 
tems  is  required.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  IBM's  OS/390  strat¬ 
egy  and  prior  supervisory  experience  are  preferred. 

OS/390  (MVS)  SENIOR  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

This  position  is  part  of  a  team  that  supports  the  MVS/JES  envi¬ 
ronment.  5  years  experience  supporting  an  MVS  environment 
is  required.  Strong  assembler  and  OS/MVS  skills  are  preferred. 

DB2  SENIOR  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

5  years  experience  supporting  large  DB2  systems  will  qualify 
you  for  this  job.  Strong  installation  and  system  administration 
skills  are  required.  Experience  working  with  Oracle  in  a  multi¬ 
platform  environment  is  preferred. 

CICS  SENIOR  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

Responsible  for  CICS  and  related  operating  software.  This  posi¬ 
tion  requires  5  years  experience  working  with  CICS  in  an  MVS 
environment.  Prior  experience  as  a  CICS  programmer  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Strong  assembler  and  TCP/IP  skills  are  a  definite  plus. 

SENIOR  SYSTEMS  SPECIALIST  (DASD) 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  4  years  experience  in  a 
large  enterprise  storage  environment  supporting  DFSMS, 

TMM,  DFDSS  and  DFHSM.  Project  management  skills  are  a 
must  for  this  individual  since  the  ever-changing  face  of  storage 
management  requires  interfacing  with  geographically  and  tech¬ 
nically  diverse  groups  of  people.  This  individual  should  also 
have  experience  with  CA-1  and  understand  the  concept  of  vir¬ 
tual  tape.  Also,  SAS  experience  and  exposure  to  NT  and  AIX 
storage  management  practices  preferred. 


Time  Customer  Service,  Inc. 

Human  Resources  Dept.  CW/398  •  1  North  Dale  Mabry  Hwy 

Tampa,  FL  33609 

Fax:  (813)  878-6208  •  resumes@customersvc.com  •  EOE/AA 


COMPUTERWORLD 

career@gerrt 


careeragenf.computerworld.com 


computerworldcareers.com 


COMPUTERWORLD 

careers 


Data  Base  Administrator  - 
Coordinate  changes  to  com¬ 
puter  data  bases;  code,  test 
and  implement  data  base  man¬ 
agement  system;  design  logi¬ 
cal  and  physical  data  bases  or 
review  description  of  changes 
to  data  base;  establish  physical 
data  base  parameters;  and  use 
Oracle  Workgroup  Server, 
Oracle  Developer  and 
Designer  2000  Reg  s:  Master’s 
in  Computer  Science,  Systems 
Analysis.  Computer  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems,  Computer 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engin¬ 
eering  Electronic  Engineering 
or  Mathematics  &  1  yr.  exp.  in 
job  offered.  Required  to  travel 
throughout  the  US. 
S45,000.00/yr.  40  hrs/wk, 

8:30a  -  5:30p,  M-F.  Job 
Location:  various  unanticipated 
locations  throughout  the  U.S. 
Send  resume  to  Oklahoma 
Employment  Security  Comm¬ 
ission,  13401  N  Santa  Fe, 
Edmond.  Oklahoma  73114 
(ID#5513),  Phone  (405)  752- 
5627.  Job  Order  #  307194. 


Computerworld  March  23,  1998  (computerworldcareers.com) 
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Want  in  on  the  next 

craze? 


Want  to  work  for  one  of  the  hottest  internet  start-up  comanies?  Want  to 
help  solve  one  of  the  biggest  issues  affecting  the  web  today?  If  so,  we 
want  to  talk  to  you. 

Forget  about  everything  you’ve  experienced  so  far.  We’re  talking  about 
redefining  bustness-to-buslness  commerce  on  the  Web.  And  we’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  having  some  serious  fun  I 

Join  us  in  Boston  us  as  we  set  out  to  redefine  the  way  domain  names 
are  registered  and  online  identities  are  protected  on  the  web.  Enjoy  the 
best  of  both  worlds  by  working  for  the  newest  division  of  the  $8  billion 

Thomson  Corporation,  that  has  _ 

the  entrepreneurial  splrtt  of  a  start¬ 
up  AND  the  backing  of  a  stable 
international  enterprise.  We  have 

technical  and  professional 

opportunities  at  all  levels. 

Visit  our  booth  at  ICEI  If  you  are  unable  to  attend,  please  email  your 
resume  to:  amy_ward@t-t.com  or  fax  to:  (61 7)376*7999.  EOE, 


Curious? 

check  out  our  website  at: 

www.thenextcraze.com 
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Painted  Word  Inc.  is  a 
small,  rapidly  growing  IT 
consulting  firm  in 
Cambridge,  MA.  The  firm 
develops  financial  decision 
support  applications  and 
electronic  commerce  solu¬ 
tions.  Be  a  part  of  a  fast- 
paced,  innovative  environ¬ 
ment  while  gaining  signifi¬ 
cant  exposure  to  our 
Fortune  500  client  base. 


~  Project  Managers 

Managers  lead  project  teams  in  the  definition, 
design,  and  development  of  enterprise-wide  busi¬ 
ness  solutions.  Typical  background  includes:  expe¬ 
rience  with  technology  and  business  concepts,  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  professional  consulting  or  corporate  IT 
project  management,  and  excellent  interpersonal 
skills.  Travel  required. 

L  Application  Consultants 

Senior  and  Associate  Consultants  to  develop  finan¬ 
cial  business  applications.  Typical  background 
includes:  BS  in  IT  field  and  1  to  3  years  experience 
with  multidimensional,  relational  or  GUI  technolo¬ 
gies  (e.g„  Essbase,  Excel  VBA,  Oracle).  Good  inter¬ 
personal  skills  and  initiative  mandatory  with  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  available.  Travel  required. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Painted  Word  Inc.,  HR-CW0398 
124  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Fax:  (617)  349-0070 
E-mail:  resumes@paintedword.com 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


utMnMfu.paintedinrord.com 


ComebyGTE's 
booth  at  the  Career 
Fair  to  find  out  about 
both  Technical  and 
Sales/Marketing 
positions  available 
nationwide  with 
GTE  Internetworking. 

(SB 


It's  all  in  how 
you  network. 


GTE  Internetworking  is  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  providers  of  Internet 
access  and  value-added  services  for  businesses.  It  offers  Fortune  1000 
companies  a  complete  set  of  managed  Internet  services,  including 
high-speed  and  dial-up  access,  systems  development  and  electronic- 
commerce  support,  network  security,  and  Web  hosting  services.  GTE 
Internetworking  also  provides  internetworking  innovation  and  contract 
research  &  development  for  government  and  commercial  customers. 
GTE  Internetworking’s  customers  include  many  of  the  world’s  top 
information  technology,  manufacturing  and  financial  services  companies. 

If  you’re  unable  to  visit  our  booth,  please  email  your  resume  to: 
jobs@bbn.com. 


visit  our  website  at  www.gte.com 


What's  your  propensity  for  intensity? 


KPMG  Consulting  -  New  England  Region 


New  challenges  demand  new  solutions.  Global  competition  and  information  technology  are  creating  a 
new  dimension  of  client  needs  which  require  a  new  type  of  business  advisor  -  an  integrated  team  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  combine  industry  experience  with  functional  knowledge.  KPMG  currently  seeks  client- 
focused  Professionals  to  join  our  team  in  the  Boston,  MA  area.  All  positions  require  a  BA/BS  degree 
(advanced  desirable) ,  strong  technical  skills,  experience  in  a  consulting  environment  and  a  willingness 
to  travel.  Opportunities  exist  for  individual  contributors  &  team/project  leaders. 

•  Electronic  Commerce  Consultants 


•Customer  Value  Management  Consultants 

See  t 
KPMG! 

to  rfriedlander@kpmg.com  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP  is  the 
U.S.  member  firm  of  KPMG  International 


;  us  at  the  Job  Fair,  or  forward  your  resume  indicating  Job  Code.  RF  and  Dept.  055AM 16CM  to: 
MG  Staffing,  500  East  Middlefield  Road,  Mountain  View,  CA  94043,  Fax  650-960-0236,  or  Email 


www.kpmgcaraara.com/comulting 


To  WEB 
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Boston 

Computer  Scientists 


Job  openings  available  utilizing  hot 
network  technologies.  If  you  have 
experience  with  TCP/IP,  SNMP,  routing, 
ATM  with  a  PC/Windows  or  UNIX 
background,  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  a  fast-paced  company.  Embedded 
and  driver  experience  a  plus  for  other 
positions.  Call  (888)  943-8747. 

Visit  Heuristics  Search,  Inc. 
Booth  #1013  at  ComputerWorld’s 
Internet  Commerce  Expo 
Job  Fair  in  Boston  March  24th-26th 

Horace  will  be  raffling  off  watches  every  half  hour! 


eurislicsearcft.com/boston 


THE 

EMC 

EFFECT 

www.emc.cofn 
w  w  w.e  m  c  web.com 


It  turns  enterprise  information  into 
competitive  advantage  across 
computing  platforms  and  around 
the  world.  It’s  the  positive  impact 
of  EMC  Enterprise  Storage™  on  the 
way  companies  conduct  business. . . 
and  the  way  IT  professionals 
conduct  their  careers. 

Today,  The  EMC  Effect  is  creating 
breakthrough  opportunities  in  the 
Internet  Services  and  Advanced 
Development  &  Technology 
Groups.  Visit  us  at  Booth  #1009 
at  ICE  or  call  Employment  at 
1-800-445-2588.  EMC  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V. 

EMC2 

The  Enterprise  Storage  Company 


C  C++  Java/Java  Script  LAN/WAN  Oracle  SQL  Sybas  TCP/IP  UNIX  Windows  NT 


Avicenna  Systems  Corporation  is  building  a  nationwide  Internet-based 

healthcare  services  channel.  The  channel  will  provide  physicians  with  an  interactive 
link  to  hospitals.  HMOs,  pharmacies,  insurance  companies,  drug  manufacturers, 
etc.,  and  will  also  make  medical  research,  information  gathering,  and  communication 
within  the  entire  industry  faster  and  easier  than  ever  before.  We’ve  already  established 
a  reputation  for  innovative  technical  design.  We  have  the  substantial  resources  and 
confidence  of  our  parent  company,  Synetic  Inc.  We  expect  our  product  to  succeed 
in  the  marketplace  and  to  have  a  profound  and  positive  effect  on  the  practice  of 
healthcare.  In  short,  we’re  headed  for  an  exciting  future,  and  we’d  like  you  to 
consider  sharing  it. 

We  currently  have  opportunities  in  the  following  areas: 

■  Product  Design  ■  Development  Engineers  ■  Technical  Operations 

■  Outstanding  Benefits  ■  Flexible  Hours 

■  100%  Paid  Family  Benefits  ■  More 
»  Generous  Vacation  Programs 

•  m  To  apply,  please  send  your  resume  to:  Avicenna  Systems 

Corporation,  One  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  HA 
02139;  E-mail:  jobs@careers.vkenna.com; 

Fax  (617)  761-3922.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  and  a  (Kersity  supersite. 


Avicenna 


SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 


C  C++  Java/Java  Script  LAN/WAN  Oracle  SQL  Sybase  TCP/IP  UNIX  Windows  NT 


COMPUTERWORLD 

careers 


Internet/Tech 
Career  Fair 

at  the  Internet  Commerce  Expo 


uesday,  Man  h  24  •  10:30am  -  4:30pm 
Wednesday,  March  25  •  10:30am  *  5:00pm 
Thursday,  March  2  •  10:30am  -  3:00pm 
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THE  BEST  MINDS,  THE  BEST  OPPORTUNITIES 


JOIN  A  SYSTEMS  TEAM 
THAT'S  RE  VOLUTIONIZED 
AN  ENTIRE  INDUSTRY. 


Fidelity  Investments  maintains  the  industry’s 
most  advanced  technology  infrastructure. 
Last  year  alone,  we  spent  half  a  billion 
dollars  on  the  latest  systems  developments 
and  applications  available.  But  it’s  our  people 
who  are  our  most  important  asset.  Our 
systems  professionals  are  among  the  best 
and  brightest  in  the  field.  They  thrive  on 
our  unyielding  commitment  to  technology, 
creating  a  culture  of  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  and  significant  achievement.  If  you’d 
like  to  be  part  of  it,  invest  in  a  systems 
career  at  Fidelity  today. 


Opportunities  available  in 
Boston  and  Marlborough,  MA; 
Merrimack,  NH;  and  Smithfield,  Rl 


Some  of  the  Positions  Available: 

•  Internet  Architect  *  Data  Architect 

»  Internet  Firewall  Architect 
Director  -  Internet  Production  Services 

•  Senior  Ul  Designer  •  Principal  Web 

Developer  *  Systems  Analyst 

•  Principal  Java  »  Software  Engineer - 

C++,  NT/95,  Visual  Basic 
Oracle,  PowerBuilder  Developer 


To  apply,  visit  bur  booth 
or  send  your  resume  to: 


Regular  Full-Time  Positions 


Fidelity  Investments 
82  Devonshire  Street 
Mail  Zone:  G5A 
Job  Code:  ICEXPO 
Boston,  MA  02109 

E-mail:  resumes@fmr.com 


Temporary  Opportunities 


Fidelity 


0 


TempWorks/TempSource 
|  Fidelity  Investments 
j  82  Devonshire  Street 
|  Mail  Zone:  A4C 
|  Job  Code:  ICEXPO 
I  Boston,  MA  02109 

E-mail:  tempsource@fmr.com 

Please  specify  positions)  of 
interest  on  your  resume  and/or 
cover  letter. 

|  Visit  Fidelity's  Web  site  for 
employment  opportunities  at 
www.fidelity.com/employment. 

j  Fidelity  Investments  is  proud 
to  be  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


investments ' 


WHERE  12  MILLION  INVESTORS  PUT  THEIR  TRUST." 


Launch  Your 


Why  not  start  your  IS  career  soaring? 

We've  been  here  for  more  than  1 0  years 
providing  application  support,  professional  services  and  most  recently  web 
integration  to  Fortune  1 000  clients  in  the  automotive,  healthcare,  financial  and 
government  sectors.  Our  current  openings  include: 

■  Programmers/Analysts  ■  Database  Administrators 
■  Technical  Project  Leaders 

You  will  be  focused  on  installing,  customizing  and  implementing  today's  most 
in-demand  software: 


•  COBOL/CICS/IMS/DB2 

■  GEAC  (Dun  &  Bradstreet) 

■  Year  2000 


■  Java/Corba 

■  PeopleSoft 

■  Oracle 

We  offer  competitive  salaries,  generous  benefits  (100%  paid 
medical  insurance)  and  exceptional  career  growth.  Send  your 
resume  to:  recruiting@dcusa.com.  Fax:  (248)  952-5760  or  Mail: 
DataComm,  Attn.  G.  Hood,  5750  New  King  Street,  Suite  320, 
Troy,  Ml  48098.  EOE 


DataComm 


Data  Communications  Corporation 


www  dci  sa.com 


Detroit  •  Austin  •  Orlando  •  Peoria 


ideas  and 

your  initiative.  Notjust  the  60,000  kidney  dialysis  patients  whose  lives  depend  on 
Fresenius  Medical  Care's  innovative  services  and  technologies,  but  the  more  than 
20,000  professionals  who  will  work  with  you  toward  some  of  the  most  rewarding 
goals  imaginable. 

Information  Technology 

ABAP/41 


COBOL 

ORACLE  Database  Administrator  Q/A  Analyst 

Health  Cara  Application  Analyst  Help  Desk 

fresenius  is  a  powerful  business  entity  providing  competitive  salaries,  comprehensive 
benefits  and  genuine  recognition.  Please  stop  by  our  booth 
at  the  Job  Fair  or  send  your  resume,  including  salary 
requirements,  to:  Corporate  Human  Resources,  Fresenius 
Medical  Care,  Job  Code:  CW,  95  Hayden  Ave.,  Lexington. 

MA  02173;  Fax:  781-402-9005;  E-mail: 
hr9corp.fmcna.com.  Spend  some  time 

with  us  at  www.fmcna.com.  eoe.  Fresenius  Medical  Care 


LET  US  OPEN  YOUR  EYES  TO  ONE  OF 

TECHNOLOGY’S 

BIGGEST 


WE  HAVE  EXCITING  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE  IN  JOHNSTON, 
Rl,  HARTFORD,  CT  AND  ALBANY,  NY  AT  EVERY  LEVEL  IN 
THE  FOLLOWING  AREAS: 


Application/Systems 
Programmers 
Technical  Analysts/ 
Specialists 

Applications  Managers 


■  Project  Leaders 

■  Technology 
Relationship  Managers 

■  Business  Analysts 

■  Lead  Database  Analysts 


Some  of  the  skills  required  for  the  above  positions  include: 

•  COBOL  •  CICS  •  PowerBuilder  •  Lotus  Notes 

•  SQL  •  GUI  Design  •  C++  •  Focus  •  Sybase 

•  Oracle  •  Informix  •  Internet  •  Intranet 

•  HTML  •  VAX  COBOL  •  People  Soft  •  UNIX 

•  Windows  NT  Server  •  Netware  4.x  •  Oracle  RDB 


If  your  goal  is  to  work  on  teams  sharing  technical  expertise  on  multiple  projects  and 
technologies,  come  to  Fleet.  We  also  provide  comprehensive  training,  as 
well  as  an  environment  that  promotes  a  strong  work-to-life  balance. 
Please  send  your  resume,  indicating  position  of  interest  to: 

Fleet  Technology  Solutions,  Dept.  MBF-CW3/16,  P.0.  Box 
667,  Mailstop  RI/AL/406,  Providence,  Rl  02901. 


!  For  more  information 
1  about  Fleet,  please 
i  visit  our  home  page 
!  at:  www.fleet.com 


Fleet 

Ready  When  You  Are" 

Fleet  values  diversity.  We  are  an  affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer  M/F/D/V 


AJILON 


Whether  it's  filling  an  immediate 
need  or  working  on  a  long  term 
project,  Ajilon  consultants  are 
always  in  demand.  Ajilon  is  a 
premier  provider  of  information 
technology  consulting  services- 
one  of  the  first  U.S.  firms  to 
receive  ISO  9001  status.  Over 
5000  consultants  have  found 
challenge,  learning,  growth  8 
job  stability  with  Ajilon.  We'd 
like  to  hear  from  you  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  if  area  requiring: 


Mainframe  Programmer  Analysts 

COBOL,  CICS,  FOCUS,  DB2,  IMS,  VSAM 

Database  Administrator 

ORACLE,  DB2,  SQL,  Server  6.5,  Sybase 

Business  Analyst 

Financial  Services  Expertise 

Client  Server  Development 

VB,  Powerbuilder,  JAVA,  ASP,  C,  C+  + 

Project  Management 

Y2K,  Euro  Currency,  Testing 


We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package  with  multiple  career  paths. 
Please  call,  fax  or  send  your  resume  to: 

Ajilon,  2000  West  Park  Drive, 

Suite  160,  Westborough,  MA  01581 

www.ajilon.com 

email:  hdailey@bost.ajilon.com 


Ar  we  celebrate  our  25th  anniversary  in  1998,  we  are  committed  to  addressing  the  needs  of  the  industry  into  the 
next  century.  Towards  this  goal,  we  recruit,  train  and  detebp  a  workforce  capable  of  meeting  this  challenge  Our 
company  is  excited  to  offer  career-minded  individuals  the  opportunity  to  pin  our  team  of industry  professionals. 

Programmer  Analyst  or  Sr.  Programmer  Analyst 

Analyze  business  processes  and  support  them  through  automation.  Individuals  who  are  able  to  bring  business 
concepts  together  with  technology  ideas  excel  here  and  find  the  work  environment  to  be  helpful  and  friendly 
Since  our  "bottom  line”  is  providing  high-quality  services,  you'll  find  we  encourage  people  to  improve  process¬ 
es,  not  just  follow  them.  You  will  help  shape  the  future  of  an  applications  development  and  support  group 
where  you  will  experience  opportunities  for  personal  challenge  and  professional  advancement. 

AlPSO's  focus  is  on  customer  service  and  teamwork.  Candidates  for  these  positions  must  have  a  strong  apti¬ 
tude  for  analytical  and  critical  thinking,  great  communication  skills,  and  the  ability  to  work  independently  as 
well  as  port  of  a  team.  These  positions  also  require  3-7  years  of  application  programming  ond  development 
experience,  with  COBOL  experience  on  IBM  mainframe  and/or  PC  environments  being  a  plus. 

Because  we  are  committed  to  meeting  the  needs  of  our  work¬ 
force,  we  offer  competitive  compensation  and  a  well-round¬ 
ed  benefits  package.  Interested  applicants,  please  forward 
a  resume  and  cover  letter  with  salary  requirements  to: 

Ms.  Donna  Hart,  Human  Resources  Department 
AIPSO 

302  Central  Avenue,  Johnston,  Rl  02919 
Fax:  (401)  528-1350 


Smt/tjl  ihe  hnuram  r  Indmirr 
iff}  im 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 
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IT  CAREERS 


Behind 

the 

Systems 


Software  Quality 
Management 


Interim  Technology, The  Consulting  Group,  is  a 

leading  provider  of  consulting  services  in  the  information 
technology  industry  With  over  2,000  IT  Consulting  profes¬ 
sionals,  working  from  an  international  network  of  offices, 
our  Fortune  1 000  clients  include  not  just  the  pace  setters, 
but  the  very  firms  defining  the  IT  industry. 

Our  nationally  recognized  Software  Quality 
Management  Practice  has  full  time  salaried  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  at  23  branch  locations  throughout  the  U.S. 


PROJECT  MANAGERS, 
BUSINESS  ANALYSTS, 
TESTING  ANALYSTS, 
and  TESTERS  for  both 
MAINFRAME  and 
CLIENT  SERVER  SYSTEMS 


All  levels  of  experience  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  skills: 

•  Management  of  Structured  Testing  Activities 

•  Development  and  Execution  ofTest  Cases 

•  Development  ofTest  Plans 

•  Tracking  and  Reporting  Software  Defects 

•  Regression  Testing 

•  Integration  Testing 

•  Acceptance  Testing 

A  career  with  Interim  Technology  offers  challenge,  personal 
and  professional  growth,  stability,  security  competitive  salary 
and  the  stimulus  of  working  with  the  IT  industry's  best  To 
speak  to  a  representative  immediately,  please  call: 

1-800-382-9696 

24  hours/7  days  a  week 


Technology 


THE  CONSULTING  GROUP 


_ )  IT  Professional 


Your  Mission: 
Capture  &  Deliver 


Harte-Hanks  Direct  Marketing  offers  exciting  opportunities  in  a  wide 
range  of  IT  and  marketing  services. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 

FoxPro  Programmer 
Powerbuilder  Programmer 
Internet  Developer 
CGI/Perl  Developer 
Systems  Support 
Account  Manager 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Sr  Programmer  Analyst 
Programmer  Analyst 
Project  Manager 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Programmer  Analyst 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

Vice  President,  Account  Management 
Major  Account  Manager 
Programmer 
Account  Manager 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 

Programmer 
Sr.  Programmer 
Programming  Team  Leader 


For  more  information  about  some  of  these  and  other  employment 
opportunities,  visit  our  website  at 

www.harte-hanks.com/direct  marketing/ 

Harte-Hanks  offers  competitive  salaries  and 
benefits.  E-mail  your  resume  (in  ASCII  format) 
to  jobreply@harte-hanks.com,  apply  on-line,  or 
fax  to  (512)  244-9222.  Please  indicate  job  and 
city  preference  when  applying.  Harte-Hanks  is  a 

Directly  Ahcsd.  dru9-free  environment.  E.O.E. 


Contractors 


JOBS  on  the 

INTERNET: 


wwv  winterwym  -i.com 


— 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

1  Visual  Basic  Programmers 

■  Messaging:  cc:Mail,  MS  Exchange,  MS  Mail 
1  SAS  Programmers 

'  Lotus  Notes  Developers/Administrators 
1  Oracle  Financials  (all  modules) 

■  HTML/Java/JavaScript  Developers 

■  Integration  Engineer  (LAN/WAN) 

’  Systems  Architect,  Switches,  TCP/IP,  Routers, 
ATM,  Ethernet,  Network  Management 

■  Mainframe  (Cobol,  CICS,  DB2,  JCL) 

■  UNIX  System  Administrators  (Sun,  DEC,  HP) 

1  SAP  (all  modules) 

■  Oracle/Sybase/SQL  Server  DBA's 

>  NT/Win  ‘95/MS  Office  Support 

>  Phone  Support 

•  PC/MAC  Support 


Winter,  Wyman 


BOSTON  AND  NATIONAL  CONTRACTS: 

Contact:  Donna  Byrne  781  -890-7007 
Outside  MA:  800-890-7002  Fax:  781-890-4433 
400-1  Totten  Pond  Road,  Dept.  CW.  Waltham,  MA  021 54-2000 
Email :  contract@winterwyman-contract.com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING 

•  VC++,  MFC,  NT,  OLE,  ActiveX 

1  Powerbuilder,  Sybase,  or  Oracle 
>  Windows  CE  Driver  Developer 

•  C++,  SGI  UNIX,  Graphics 

•  Java,  C++,  SQL  Server,  JDBC 

•  C++,  NT,  SQL  Server,  Corba 

•  QA  Fluent  Speaking  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Japanese 

•  Internationalization  Engineer,  C++ 

•  Japanese,  Swedish,  Italian  Technical  Translators 

•  QA:  QA  Partner,  Visual  Basic  Coding 

•  QA:  Windows,  Web,  Automation  a  plus 

•  QA:  Winrunner,  Visual  Test,  SQA  Robot 

•  QA:  QA  Analyst,  Year  2000  Test 

•  QA:  Unix,  Shell  Scripting 

•  QA:  Silk,  Web 


Contract  Services 


ATLANTA: 

Contact:  Lang  Norris 

770-933-1525  Fax:770-933-1526 

1100  Circle  75  Pkwy.,  Ste.  800  Dept.  CW,  Atlanta,  GA  30339 

Email:  atlanta@winterwyman.com 


CORPORATE 
TECHNICAL 
RECRUIT  G 
CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

Afay  17-20, 1996 
Marriott's  Orlando 
World  Canter  Resort 

1-800-488-9204 


This  Web  Site 

e-mails  you  with  the 
career  opportunities  you  want. 


COMPUTERWORLD  Register 
careers  'oday  “V” 

CareerMail 


Where  the  careers  find  you. 


computerworldcareers.com 
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BIG  SIX 

$60,000-$300,000+ 


Nationwide  Opportunities 


The  Information  Technology  Consulting  units  of  our  "Big  Six"  clients 
have  asked  JDG  Associates  to  identify  IT  professionals  experienced  in 
the  implementation  of  enterprise-wide  software  packages.  Positions 
are  available  for  Partners,  Directors,  Managers, 

Technical  Consultants  and  Trainers 


We  are  looking  for  high  energy  professionals  with  a  Bachelor's  degree 
and  a  willingness  to  travel.  Prior  consulting  experience  and/or  an 
emphasis  in  Manufacturing,  Supply  Chain.  Retail,  Consumer  Products, 
Utilities.  Telecommunications.  Financial  Services  or 
Sales  Automation  a  plus.  Experience  in  implementation  or  training 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  is  required. 


ORACLE 
JD  Edwards 
\2 

Manugistics 


SAP 

PeopleSoft 

Siebel 

BAAN 


Call  (301)340-2210 
or  forward  resume  to: 
|DG  Associates  Ltd. 
1700  Research  Blvd., 
Rockville.  MD  20850 

Fax:  (301)  762-31  17 
or  email: 

ingham@jdgsearch.com 

EOE  M/F/D/V 


Consultants  TOPS! 

MM  A 


We  want  you  to  join  the  best  at  the  TOP.  PSC  has  imme¬ 
diate  openings  for  highly  motivated  and  career  oriented 
consultants  with  at  least  2  years  experience  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 


. COBOL 
.  SAS 
I  DB2 
.IMS 
.CICS 

>  IMS  and/or  DB2  DBA 
. PACBASE 

.  PLI 

>  TPF 


.  C/C++ 

•  Designer/ 
Developer  2000 

•  Visual  Basic  and/or 
Visual  C++,  SQL 

•  Rational  Rose 

•  Lotus  Notes 

•  D&B  Client  Server 
.  ORACLE  DBA 


Please  call,  mail  or  fax  resumes  to: 
Professional  Software  Consultants,  Inc. 

Keith  Volk 

4747  N.  7th  St.  #424,  Phoenix,  AZ  85014 
(800)  279-4498,  Fax  (602)  279-1161 
resumes@psc.dprc.com 

Member  NACCB  A  DPRC  Company 


Your  technology  career 
may  have  just  begun.  Or 

■  you  may  be  an  experi¬ 
enced  software  profes¬ 
sional.  What  you  need 
is  a  company  that  offers 
you  diverse  opportunities 
in  technology  services 
and  project  manage¬ 
ment,  while  keeping  you 
from  getting  technically 
obsolete.  That  company 
is  Mastech! 

Mastech  represents 
global  opportunity  with 
a  fast-track  company 
that  promotes  opportu- 

■  nities  in  our  consulting 
practice  ranging  from 
Y2K  project  manage¬ 
ment  to  client  server 
based  system  develop¬ 
ment.  If  you  have  proven 
IT  skills,  and  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  challenging 
position  working  to  sup¬ 
port  some  of  the  world's 
largest  organizations, 
we  may  have  just  the 
opportunity  for  you. 


CLIENT  SERVER 

•  Unix  System  Admin  •  Object  Oriented  Devel 

•  NT  System  Admin 

Yr  2000  SERVICES 

•  Project  Managers  •  Prog  Analyst  Cobol.  Database 

INTERNET/INTRANET 


•  Java  HTML 


•  EDI 


ERP 

•  BAAN  • SAP 

•  Oracle  Apps  •  ID  Edwards 

•  PeopleSoft 

loin  one  of  the  industry  leaders  in  IT  Services  with  rev¬ 
enues  over  $190  million.  Mastech  has  been  recognized 
by  Inc.  magazine  as  one  of  the  fastest-growing  privately 
held  companies  four  times.  Now  a  public  entity,  our 
client  base  spans  over  400  companies  including  EDS, 
KPMC,  IBM,  Ernst  St  Young  and  Cap  Gemini,  who  rely 
on  our  expertise  to  achieve  their  goals.  We  are  looking 
for  dynamic  individuals  to  play  an  integral  role  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  growth  of  our  consulting  efforts. 

Mastech  provides  a  compensation  plan  structured  to 
encourage  and  reward  top  performers  and  a  full  benefits 
program.  Please  fax  your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Mastech  Corporation,  Attn:  National  Recruitment, 

Fax:  (41  2)  490-9861 ;  Ph:  (41  2)  490-91  91 . 

E-mail:  ExploreTheWorld@mastech.com.  EOE. 


TT  (EC  [HO 


www.mastech.com 


IS  III  YOUR  HANDS 


It's  creating  systems  which  enable  connectivity  across  the  spectrum  of  healthcare 
providers.  It's  the  ability  to  develop  software  programs  so  advanced  that 
they’ve  been  chosen  by  50%  of  all  U.S.  hospitals  as  well  as  a  growing  number  of 
physician  practices,  home  care  facilities  and  clinics.  It's  giving  the  right 
medical  professionals  the  right  information  at  the  right  time.  And  it’s  all  possible  at 
HBOC,  the  leading  international  provider  of  integrated  information  systems  solu¬ 
tions  for  the  healthcare  industry,  where  we  give  you  the  power  to  make  all 
this  happen  and  more. 


CURRENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Opportunities  are  available  at  30+  locations  across  the  United  States.  Travel 
may  be  required. 

•  Sales  Executives  •  Account  Executives  •  Account  Managers 

•  Product  Support  •  Sales  Support  •  CIOs 

•  Consultants/Implementation 


We  reward  our  team  members  with  a  competitive  salary  and  outstanding  benefits, 
including  medical/dental/vision  insurance,  company-matched  401(k),  stock  purchase 
plan  (our  stock  is  a  top-rated  investment), 
advancement  opportunities  and  much 
more.  For  consideration,  please  forward  your 
resume  to:  HBOC  Reply  Service, 

Job  Code  CW/KN,  1303  Hightower  Trail, 

Ste.  305,  Atlanta,  GA  30350.  FAX  (770) 

392-3122.  E-mail:  resumes@hboc.com 
All  e-mail  and  fax  responses  must  be  in  text-only 
format  (no  graphics)  and  include  job  code.  WWW. 

No  phone  calls  or  agencies,  please.  EOE  M/F/D/V. 


hboc.com 


COMPUTERWORLD’s 

Code  of  Etliics 

1.  Computerworlcl's  first  priority  is  tlie  interest  of  its  readers. 

2.  Editorial  decisions  are  made  free  of  advertisers  influence. 
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Ralph  Nader  and  the  SPA 
debate  proposed  software 
license  law.  Opinion,  page  33 


Techno  MBAs  are  reliable  tickets  to  key 
leadership  roles.  Here's  a  look  at  the  top 
ft  U.S  programs.  Careers,  page  14 
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Staffing  woes  deepen 


Offshore  talent  pool 
costly,  dwindling 


By  Julia  King 


Com  wan  i  is  looking  lo  off 
shore  programmers  to  defuse 
year  2000  time  bombs  and 
develop  systems  are  In  for  a 
rude  awakening. 

Worldwide,  the  pool  of  avail¬ 
able  programming  talent  Is 
drying  up.  That  means  compa¬ 
nies  might  not  be  able  lo  find 


tooo  projects  in  on  lime.  And 
I  means  offshore  program 
Offshore  talent,  page  109 


WILL  LDAP  ZAP  X.500? 

Vendors  pull  mg  out  bom  under  1500  Email  directory  standard.  Page  4 

BIG  BLUE  STAYS  TRUE  TO  DB2 

IBM  enhances  mainframe  database  and  promises  more  Hnprmemenh.  Page  6 

Digital  suit  shocks  Intel 

Alpha.  Pentium  microprocessor  lines  on  collision  course.  Page  JO 


Data  warehouse  nightmare 

►  Mergers  cause  major  headaches  for  IS,  end  u 

By  Craig  Sledman 


Contract  workers  rake 
it  in;  pay  jump  to  9% 

By  Julia  King 

Cry  our  roue  waufts- 

Cotporale  technology  man¬ 
agers  wiU  have  to  dig  deeper  to 
pay  contract  workers,  whose 
salaries  will  increase  an  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  9%  this  year. 

Many  companies  also  can 
count  on  having  more  contrac¬ 
tors  on  their  payrolls.  New  and 
enterprising  technical  workers, 
along  with  many  longtime 
information  systems  employ¬ 
ees,  are  making  a  beeline  for 
Contract  salaries,  page  109 

Tivoli  users 
desperately 
seek  support 


FaUSTKAISD  01 


If  building  a  data  warehouse  departments  and  the 
sounds  difficult,  try  merging  who  rely  on  warehoused  infer 
two  completely  different  ones  illation  to  back  up  their  busi- 
Tliats  becoming  a  big  ness  decisions, 
headache  these  days  as  more  Several  data  warehouse 
and  more  companies  adopt  managers  said  the  ability  to 
dala  warehouses  as  key  infer  present  corporate  executives 
mation  systems  tools,  Corpo-  Warehouse  mergers,  page  It 


Year  2000  glitches 
may  be  everywhere 


►  Phone  infrastructure, 
medical  devices  at  risk 


and  Milt*  Bells 

In  nix  vs*»  siNce  he  declared 
himself  "luid<orc  about  the  In¬ 
ternet,"  Bill  Gates  has  swung  tlie 
■j.ooo-cmployee.  $8.7  billion 
MicTCHoD  Corp  battleship  to 
face  die  online  realm  head-on. 
In  its  wake.  Microsoft  devel¬ 


oped  a  slnng  of  products  that 
users  wouldn't  haw  seen  other- 

Wrb-rnhanced  Windows  in 
face  due  to  ship  next  year. 

Microsoft  'didn’t  see  (tlie  In¬ 
teract  |  happening  as  fast  as  il 
did.  Bui  they  recovered  and 
brought  out  a  lot  of  new  prod¬ 
uce  a  lot  faster  tlian  Ihcy  used 
to."  said  Mike  Albert  chairman 
of  the  Web  advisory  board  al 
Y**r  2000.  page  » 


is  with  niulti- 


agcmcnl  projects  at  stake  got 
an  apology  last  week  from 
Tivoli  Systems.  Inc.,  which 
promised  a  blank-check  effort 
to  beef  up  support. 

And  Tivoli  officials  told 
Compulrrworld  the  company 
would  postpone  a  version  of 
the  Tivoli  Management  Envi¬ 
ronment  10  tools  for  smaller 
networks  until  major  corpoiatr 
customers  ate  satisfied 

"Tivoli  is  overwhelmed," 
said  Wayne  Hclemak.  a  sys 
terns  programmer  responsible 
for  networks  and  hundrrds  of 
Unix  servers  at  a  Lockheed 
TWoll.  page  114 


Ve  need  IT  leaders,  not 

more  IS  managers.  People  with 
vision.  Values  Self- 
confidence.  People 
’  who  can  inspire  their 
.  peeis.  And  yes.  IT  lead- 
I  ers  can  be  developed.  But 
rft  important  to  focus  on 
Individual  growth,  not  juti 
technical  or  management 
I  skill*. 

UrtfftMp  Sarin.  ,Vi..o  pa^ao 


Words  We  Live  By.  Words  You  Work  By. 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Compute rworld,  you  know 
you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased  news  and 
information  in  IS.  Our  code  of  ethics  guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld  often 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business,  your  career, 
and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products. 

To  gel  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To  find 
out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To  decide 
whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current  job. 

To  get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words 
IS  professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call  it 
the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from  network 
management  to  reengineering.  They  dig  deeply  to  bring 
you  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive  news  in  IS. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  152,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order  today 
and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Plus,  you’ll 
get  our  special  bonus  publication,  The  Premier  100,  an 
annual  profile  of  the  leading  companies  using  IS  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 

To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial  reporting 
you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word  on  it. 
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Marketplace 


For  information  on 
advertising, 
call  800-343*6474 


Computer  Heal  Thyself! 

Repair  Engine™  fixes  most  Windows  problems 
remotely  and  automatically. 


REPAIR  ENGINE  ENVIRONMENT 

Scan  reveals  problem  Server  reports  it 


Windows  95 
Windows  NT 
Windows  3.1 


Administrator  fixes  it  by 
hand  or  enables  AutoFix " 


MS  Windows  NTS 
SQL  Server 
IIS/FP 


Any  Browser 


Repair  Engine  enables  computers  to  self-heal  under  the  administrator’s  control 


“CyberMedia’s  Repair  Engine  has  powerful  features  for  fixing  troubled 
desktop  configurations.  It  fixed  ail  the  problems  we  set  up  in  our  tests.” 
PC  Week  (January  26, 1998) 

* Automated  management  tools are  the  most  effective  ways  to 

reduce  IS  costs  without  eliminating  the  perceived  value  of  IS." 
MetaGroup  (September,  1997) 


Get  the  Future  Now,  Get  Repair  Engine.  888-350-8550 

VARs  and  Resellers  inquiries  invited. 


CYBERM 


EDI  A' 


CyberMedia 

3000  Ocean  Park  Blvd,  Ste.  2001 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 
www.enterprise.cybermedia.com 


0W^lus 


Get  the  ultimate 
workstation  cloning 
tool  for  MIS/IT 
from  the  creators 
of  the  original 

Qhoirt 


"...a  .must  for  aul 

process  of  install ing  Windows  95, 
Windows  NT.  and  OS  2  ' 


Now  Featuring: 

•  Multi-Casting 

•  NTFS  Resizing 

•  SID  Creation 

FREE  TRIAL 

i/i  ww.ghost.com 


Wi "i.Y$$wS  NT-  and  OS  2." 

*„•;£  must  for  most  System  Managers. 


To  order  call: 
1.888.99.GHOST 


4  4  6  7  8 


Looking  For  The  BEST  Company 
To  Give  You  The  BEST  Value 
In  IBM  Computer  Hardware? 


We’re  IBM  Experts: 

•  RS/6000 

•  ES/9000 
•AS/400 
•Series/1 

•  PCs 

•  Networks  &  Integration 


Sales  &  Rentals 


S  Processors 
V  Peripherals 
/  Upgrades 
T/New 

s  Reconditioned 

With  warranty 


http://www.dampseybas.coni 
e-mall:  dempsybas@dempseybas.com 


^38 _ 

BUSINESS  I  SYSTEMS  ) 
2136  Nicholson  Drive  ■  Irvine.  Cfi  92612-1304 
Phone:  (714)  475-2900  Fax:  (714)  475-2929 


Bay  •  Sell  •  Rent  (800)  888-2000 


Intel  Pentium  II  300  MMX 


3  Year  Warranty 


$124 


•  512k  Pipeline  Cache 

1  64  Meg  EDO  Memory 
1  Mid  Tower  ATX  Case 
1  5.0  Gig  IDE  Hard  Drive 

•  24x  CD-ROM 

1  1 .44  Floppy  Drive 


■  64  PCI  Sound  Card 

■  300  Watt  Spkr.  System 
>  Mouse/pad 

’  Keyboard 

1  Gooseneck  Microphone 

■  Multiple  CD  Sftwre.  packs  I 


5+ 

1024  x  768 
Nl 


$169 


1280  x 1024 


$299 


17"  1280  x  1024  Nl 

5+ 


DXM  Computer,  Inc. 

1  (888)  434-0017  •  Fax  1  (401)  434-0260 

www.dxmusa.com 


Price  reflects  a  2.5%  cash  discount.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Complete  spec's  visit  our  web  site 


A  Alicomp 


Which  has  serviced  over  1 95  diverse  clients, 
specializes  in  providing  VM,  MV'S,  VSE  service  to  clients  who  need: 

•OUTSOURCING 
•REMOTE  COMPUTING 

•YEAR  2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Test  Environment 
•TAPE  CONVERSIONS 

•SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING  &  NETWORKING  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Industry 

experience 

includes: 


•Financial  Services  *Non  Profit  ‘Software  Developers 
•Healthcare  *Manufacturing/Distributing  ‘Publishing 


We  are  the“Boutique”  of  the  Computer  Services  World 

Serving  Clients  since  1 980 

(201)  840-4900  •  (800)  274-5556 
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HAVE  A  PROBLEM  WITH  YOUR  COMPUTERWORLD  SUBSCRIPTION? 


We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
with  your  correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to  Your  Subscription 
All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be  accompanied  by  your 
address  label,  if  possible,  or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears  on 
the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 

Your  New  Address  Goes  Here  Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine  label. 
Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However,  should  you 
need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is  available:  1-800-552- 
4431  Outside  U.S.  call  (614)  382-3322.  Internet  address:  circulation@cw.com 


COMPUTERWORLD  allows  advertisers  and  other  companies  to  use  its  mailing  list  for  selected 
offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefully.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  -  COMPUTERWORLD, 
Circulation  Department,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 


It’s  Not  How  Much 
You  Read. 


It’s  What 
You  Read. 


You  can  read  a  knee-high  stack  of  computer  magazines 
each  month  and  still  not  find  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
news  and  information  you’ll  discover  each  week  in  the 
pages  of  Computerworld. 

As  the  only  weekly  newspaper  for  IS  professionals, 
Computerworld  is  filled  with  up-to-the-minute  articles 
on  topics  ranging  from  products  and  people  to  trends  and 
technology.  We  cover  it  all  —  PC’s,  workstations,  mainframes, 
client/server  computing,  networking,  communications, 
open  systems,  World  Wide  Web,  intranets,  and  more. 

It’s  everything  you  need  to  know  to  get  an  edge  on  the 
competition. 

That’s  why  over  152,000  IS  professionals  pay  to  subscribe 
to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you? 


Order  Computerworld  and  you’ll  receive  5 1  information- 
packed  issues.  Plus,  you’ll  receive  our  special  bonus 
publication,  The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the 
leading  companies  using  information  systems  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 

To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy 
of  Computerworld. 

Then  you  can  spend  less  time  reading  about  the  world 
of  information  systems.  And  more  time  conquering  it. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

The  Newsweekly  for  Information  Technology  Leaders 


Computerworld  March  23,  1998  (www.computerworld.com) 
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The  Week  in  Stocks 


Storage  Computer  Corp . 42.0 

FTP  Software  Inc . 36.1 

General  Datacomm  Inds . 28.4 

NetManage  Inc . 28.2 

QMS  Inc . 23.0 

Cayenne  Software  Inc . 22.9 

Secure  Computing  Corp . 20.9 

Radius  Inc . 17.5 


D  0  L 


Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  (H) . 8.31 

Computer  Sciences  . 6.25 

Sprint  Corp.  (H) . 5.88 

Security  Dynamics  Tech . 4.88 

Ceridian  Corp.  (H) . 4.75 

Checkpoint  Software  Technologies . 4.75 

The  Baan  Co.  (H) . 4.69 

Filenet  Corp.  (H) . 4.56 


o 


Losers 


ENT 


Iomega  Corp.  (L) . -17.3 

Shiva  Corp . -15.6 

Platinum  Technology  . -13.0 

Xilinx  . -12.9 

Applix  Inc . -12.0 

Ascend  Communications . -11.3 

Network  Computing  Devices . -10.8 

Spyglass  Inc . -10.6 


L  A  R 


Xilinx  . -5.94 

Ascend  Communications  . -4.06 

Platinum  Technology  . -3.44 

InaCom  Corp . -3.31 

At  Home  Corp . . -3.00 

Micron  Technology  . . -2.81 

Peoplesoft  (H) . -2.81 

Intuit  Inc . -2.75 


INDUSTRY  ALMANAC 


Tech  stocks:  Keep  the  faith 

Ongoing  speculation  that  technology  stocks  are  over¬ 
valued  and  due  for  a  massive  correction  was  fueled 
when  three  major  hardware  vendors  warned  of 
worse-than-expected  quarterly  earnings.  But  analysts 
say  it  is  still  too  soon  to  predict  any  widespread 
market  meltdown. 

“I  think  the  whole  stock  market,  not  just  the  technology 
sector,  is  somewhat  overvalued,”  says  Wendy  Abramowitz,  an 
analyst  at  Argus  Research  in  New  York.  She  predicts  more 
earnings  warnings,  but  says  they  won’t  be  exclusive  to  high 
tech.  “My  advice  to  anyone  worried  about  overvaluation  is  to 
look  for  companies  that  aren’t  widely  exposed  internationally 
and  that  don’t  play  in  fiercely  competitive  markets,”  she  says. 

That’s  good  advice:  The  latest  three  hardware  casualties 
blamed  price  wars,  slowing  demand  and  weakened  foreign 
currencies  for  their  shortfalls.  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Intel 
Corp.  (Nasdaq:INTC)  announced  March  4  the  likelihood  of 
low  quarterly  earnings.  Motorola,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:MOT)  in 
Schaumburg,  III.,  followed  on  March  5.  And  Compaq  Comput¬ 
er  Corp.  (Nasdaq:CPQ)  in  Houston  weighed  in  March  6. 
Share  prices  dropped  on  the  trading  day  after  each  warning. 
Intel  shares  fell  by  13%,  Compaq  shares  dropped  by  8%  and 
Motorola  shares  fell  by  5%. 

In  the  past  week,  Intel  and  Motorola  stocks  have  started  to 
creep  back  up,  but  Compaq’s  stock  has  remained  down. 

Mike  Murphy,  an  analyst  at  the  “California  Technology 
Stock  Letter”  in  Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif.,  says  if  user  demand 
for  hardware  and  communications  equipment  were  to  drop 
further  in  the  next  three  months,  investors  could  be  in  trou¬ 
ble.  But  he  says  he  expects  a  rise  of  between  15%  and  20% 
in  user  demand  in  the  upcoming  quarter.  —  Nancy  Dillon 
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Earnings  warnings  have  created  anxiety,  but  analysts  say 
the  high-tech  market  is  still  on  track 
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Sept.  17,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  17,  Dec.  17,  Jan.  16.  Feb.  17,  March  17, 
1997  1997  1997  1997  1998  1998  1998 


Exch  52-Week  Rance  Mar.  20  Wk  Net  Wk  Pct 

2pm  chance  chance 


Communications  and  Network  Sorvicos  OFF 

-3.8% 

COMS 

59.69 

24.00 

3  COM  Corp. 

34.00 

-1.56 

-4.4 

AIT 

47.94 

27.63 

AMERITECH  Corp.  (H) 

47.94 

3.50 

7.9 

ASND 

60.00 

22.00 

Ascend  Communications 

31.81 

-4.06 

-11.3 

T 

66.50 

30.75 

AT  &  T 

65.88 

1.31 

2.0 

BNYN 

5.31 

1.19 

Banyan  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

4.75 

0.63 

15.2 

BAY 

41.88 

15.38 

Bay  Networks  Inc. 

27.44 

-0.13 

-0.5 

BEL 

104.88 

56.75 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  (H) 

104.88 

8.31 

8.6 

BLS 

64.13 

39.38 

BellSouth  Corp.  (H) 

64.13 

2.44 

4.0 

BRKT 

17.75 

9.25 

Brooktrout  Technology 

16.38 

-0.56 

-3.3 

CS 

46.50 

12.63 

Cabletron  Systems 

14.88 

0.56 

3.9 

CCRM 

21.88 

8.56 

Centigram  Communications 

12.94 

0.00 

0.0 

CSCO 

68.50 

30.19 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

63.88 

-0.94 

-1.4 

CMNT 

6.13 

3.31 

Computer  Network  Tech. 

4.44 

-0.38 

-7.8 

CNCX 

20.38 

7.88 

Concentric  Network  Corp.  (H) 

19.19 

0.50 

2.7 

DIGI 

32.75 

16.88 

DSC  Communications  (L) 

17.53 

-0.84 

-4.6 

FORE 

23.38 

10.00 

FORE  Systems  Inc. 

14.75 

0.00 

0.0 

GDC 

9.50 

3.25 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

5.94 

1.31 

28.4 

GSX 

53.00 

36.13 

General  Signal  Networks 

42.75 

0.88 

2.1 

GTE 

59.06 

40.50 

GTE  Corp.  (H) 

59.06 

3.31 

5.9 

LU 

122.38 

48.88 

Lucent  Tech.  (H) 

119.38 

2.25 

1.9 

MADGF 

10.00 

3.25 

Madge  Networks  NV 

6.25 

0.06 

1.0 

MCIC 

50.38 

27.31 

MCI  Com m m u n i cations  Corp.  (H)  50.38 

3.50 

7.5 

NETM 

5.25 

2.09 

NetManage  Inc. 

3.41 

0.75 

28.2 

NTRX 

3.13 

0.63 

Netrix  Corp. 

1.88 

0.22 

13.2 

NCDI 

14.50 

5.88 

Network  Computing  Devices 

10.38 

-1.25 

-10.8 

NWK 

22.38 

11.25 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

15.50 

-0.13 

-0.8 

NN 

69.38 

18.94 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

27.44 

-1.00 

-3.5 

NT 

63.44 

31.06 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  (H) 

62.00 

3.25 

5.5 

NOVL 

11.13 

6.28 

Novell  Inc. 

10.19 

-0.19 

-1.8 

ODSI 

16.50 

5.19 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

5.88 

-0.06 

-1.1 

PCTL 

14.88 

5.63 

PICTURETEL  CORP. 

6.75 

-0.13 

-1.8 

PTON 

3.50 

0.97 

Proteon  Inc. 

1.41 

0.06 

4.7 

RACO 

3.88 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

3.13 

0.06 

2.0 

RADS 

29.38 

7.00 

Radiant  Systems  Inc 

22.88 

2.81 

14.0 

RETX 

7.63 

3.38 

Retix 

4.88 

-0.03 

-0.6 

SBC 

44.00 

24.63 

SBC  Communications  (H) 

44.00 

4.06 

10.2 

SFA 

24.94 

14.00 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

19.81 

0.25 

1.3 

SHVA 

16.44 

8.06 

Shiva  Corp. 

10.13 

-1.88 

-15.6 

FON 

74.56 

42.25 

Sprint  Corp.  (H) 

74.56 

5.88 

8.6 

QWST 

41.06 

13.19 

QWest  Communications  (H) 

40.38 

0.88 

2.2 

SMSC 

18.13 

8.00 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

9.63 

0.81 

9.2 

USW 

55.88 

31.13 

U  S  West  Inc.  (H) 

55.88 

1.81 

3.4 

XI RC 

18.75 

7.50 

Xircom 

12.94 

0.00 

0.0 

XYLN 

26.38 

12.38 

Xylan  Corp. 

24.25 

-0.38 

-1.5 

PCs  and  Workstations 

OFF 

-2.0% 

AAPL 

29.56 

12.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

26.38 

-0.69 

-2.5 

CPQ 

39.75 

14.25 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

23.38 

-1.94 

-7.7 

DELL 

71.94 

15.19 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

63.19 

-0.50 

-0.8 

GTW 

46.25 

19.38 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

41.50 

-0.75 

-1.8 

HWP 

72.94 

48.13 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

62.50 

0.50 

0.8 

MUEI 

25.38 

8.44 

Micron  International  Inc. 

11.69 

-0.31 

■2.6 

NIPNY 

74.00 

48.63 

NEC  America 

52.25 

-1.50 

-2.8 

SGI 

30.31 

10.94 

Silicon  Graphics 

13.94 

0.13 

0.9 

SUNW 

53.31 

25.88 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

43.31 

-0.75 

-1.7 

Large  Systems 

OFF 

-2.0% 

DGN 

37.94 

13.38 

Data  General  Corp. 

17.00 

-1.50 

-8.1 

DEC 

62.63 

25.00 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

48.38 

-2.44 

-4.8 

BM 

113.50 

63.63 

IBM 

101.94 

2.25 

2.3 

MDCD 

5.75 

2.88 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

3.69 

0.31 

9.3 

NCR 

43.38 

25.63 

NCR  Corp 

32.88 

-0.81 

-2.4 

PRCM 

18.63 

7.00 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc. 

8.75 

0.00 

0.0 

SQNT 

31.25 

14.50 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

18.31 

-1.25 

-6.4 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.19 

Texas  Micro  Inc 

3.69 

-0.13 

-3.3 

SRA 

60.75 

28.75 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

42.88 

-1.81 

-4.1 

UIS 

20.19 

5.75 

Unisys  Corp.  (H) 

19.50 

-0.50 

-2.5 

Software 

UP  2.0% 

ADBE 

53.13 

33.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

43.31 

-1.13 

-2.5 

AMSWA 

15.63 

5.38 

American  Software  Inc. 

7.31 

0.00 

0.0 

APLX 

12.50 

3.13 

Applix  Inc. 

5.50 

-0.75 

-12.0 

ARSW 

53.25 

17.00 

Arbor  Software 

45.66 

-0.16 

-0.3 

ARDT 

14.94 

5.88 

Ardent  Software  (H) 

14.94 

2.06 

16.0 

ARSC 

32.50 

17.75 

Aris  Corp. 

26.38 

-1.38 

-5.0 

ADSK 

51.13 

28.88 

Autodesk  Inc. 

47.38 

1.13 

2.4 

BGSS 

45.50 

27.50 

BGS  Systems  Inc. 

44.25 

-0.31 

-0.7 

BMCS 

82.75 

39.63 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

78.06 

-2.44 

-3.0 

BOOL 

38.50 

19.63 

Boole  and  Babbage 

35.38 

-0.19 

-0.5 

BORL 

12.19 

5.88 

Borland  Int  l  Inc. 

9.09 

-0.22 

•2.3 

BOBJY 

16.75 

6.63 

Business  Objects  (H) 

16.00 

0.19 

1.2 

CAYN 

4.63 

0.94 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

2.69 

0.50 

22.9 

CNTR 

4.50 

0.87 

Centura  Software  (L) 

1.81 

0.13 

7.4 

CHKPF 

50.50 

16.25 

Checkpoint  Software 

41.38 

4.75 

13.0 

COGNF 

35.00 

17.63 

Cognos  Inc. 

27.38 

0.88 

3.3 

CA 

58.63 

24.88 

Computer  Associates 

52.81 

-0.44 

-0.8 

CPWR 

48.00 

14.63 

Compuware  Corp.  (H) 

47.00 

1.13 

2.5 

CSRE 

14.88 

4.25 

Comshare  Inc. 

7.56 

-0.69 

-8.3 

COSFF 

7.13 

1.40 

Corel  Corp. 

2.06 

-0.09 

-4.3 

DWTI 

5.38 

2.13 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc. 

3.75 

-0.06 

-1.6 

FILE 

43.06 

9.50 

Filenet  Corp.  (H) 

43.06 

4.56 

11.9 

FRTE 

26.25 

4.94 

Forte  Software 

6.50 

0.00 

0.0 

FTPS 

6.88 

1.50 

FTP  Software  Inc. 

3.06 

0.81 

36.1 

GPSI 

35.50 

20.38 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc 

32.00 

2.00 

6.7 

HUMCF 

54.25 

22.00 

Hummingbird  Comm.  Ltd. 

34.19 

-2.00 

•5.5 

HYSW 

46.00 

13.00 

Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

39.53 

-1.22 

•3.0 

IRIC 

20.00 

11.75 

Information  Resources 

15.69 

1.50 

10.6 

IFMX 

17.63 

4  00 

Informix  Corp. 

8.31 

•0.13 

-1.5 

INGR 

14.19 

6.25 

Intercraph  Corp. 

9.06 

•0.31 

-3.3 

LEAF 

4.00 

0.81 

Interleaf  Inc. 

3.06 

0.38 

14.0 

ISLI 

21.25 

6.25 

Intersolv  Inc. 

17.00 

2.13 

14.3 

INTU 

53.25 

21.25 

Intuit  Inc. 

46.00 

-2.75 

-5.6 

IDEC 

40.63 

24.88 

J.D.  Edwards  Co. 

33.63 

2.00 

6.3 

TLC 

21.44 

5.50 

Learning  Co.  (The)  (H) 

21.44 

0.25 

1.2 

LGWX 

13.94 

4.13 

Logic  Works  (H) 

12.56 

0.56 

4.7 

MAPS 

14.25 

7.88 

MapInfo  Corp. 

12.75 

0.25 

2.0 

MATH 

4.63 

2.19 

MathSoft 

3.44 

0.41 

13.4 

MENT 

13.13 

6.50 

Mentor  Graphics 

10.09 

-0.34 

-3.3 

MIFGY 

60.63 

19.13 

Micro  Focus 

52.50 

-2.50 

-4.5 

MCXI 

11.88 

4.50 

Microcrafx  Inc. 

11.25 

-0.13 

•1.1 

MSFT 

86.00 

43.75 

Microsoft  Corp 

81.56 

-0.75 

•0.9 

OBJS 

2.38 

0.44 

ObjectShare.  Inc. 

2.19 

0.06 

2.9 

OMTL 

1500 

8.25 

Omtool  Lto 

12.88 

1.56 

13.8 

ORCL 

42.13 

17.75 

Oracle  Corp. 

28.88 

•0.81 

-2.7 

PMTC 

34.88 

18.75 

Parametric  Technology  (H) 

32.94 

-1.13 

-3.3 

PS  FT 

53.38 

15.31 

Peoplesoft  (H) 

49.44 

-2.81 

•5.4 

PTEC 

18.38 

11  00 

Phoenix  Technologies 

11.94 

-1.00 

-7.7 

PSQL 

22.75 

6.50 

Platinum  Software  (H) 

22.75 

2.81 

14.1 

PLAT 

31.13 

10.25 

Platinum  Technology 

23.06 

344 

-13.0 

PROS 

31.00 

14  38 

Progress  Software  Corp  (H) 

2981 

1  81 

6.5 

RNBO 

30.00 

13.75 

Rainbow  Technologies  Inc. 

25.38 

1.13 

4.6 

REDB 

16  88 

500 

Red  Brick  Systems  Inc. 

6  38 

006 

1.0 

ROSS 

5.94 

1.75 

Ross  Systems.  Inc. 

3.06 

0.00 

0.0 

SAPE 

46  50 

1500 

Sapient  Corp. 

42.13 

063 

1.5 

SCOC 

7.25 

3.13 

SCO  Inc. 

469 

•0.38 

-7.4 

Exch 

52-Week 

Rance 

Mar.  20  Wk  Net 

Wk  Pct 

2pm 

CHANGE 

CHANCE 

SDTI 

44.38 

21.00 

Security  Dynamics  Tech. 
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JavaOne  rollout  fills  gaps 


►  Java-based  tools  expected  to  help  ease ,  decrease  development  time 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 
San  Francisco 


corporate  users  looking  for 
new  Java-based  software  frame¬ 
works,  tools  and  component 
should  keep  an  eye  on  JavaOne 
this  week. 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s  an¬ 
nual  user  bash  is 
expected  to  show¬ 
case  a  slew  of  new 
products,  primarily  aimed  at 
speeding  development  time  and 
building  simple  communica¬ 
tions  connections. 

Sun  won’t  announce  its  long- 
awaited  HotSpot  Java  Virtual 
Machine  this  week.  HotSpot  has 
been  put  off  for  summer  beta 
and  year-end  release  and  is  be¬ 
ing  designed  to  make  Java’s  ap¬ 
plications  run  as  fast  as  those 
built  with  industry  powerhouse 
C++.  HotSpot  was  slated  to  be 
out  in  beta  this  quarter  and  re¬ 
leased  in  the  summer. 

But  here  is  what  users  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  surface  at  the  show: 


■  Sun  is  slated  to  make  several 
announcements,  including  the 
long-awaited  official  release  of 
JavaStation,  its  network  com¬ 
puter.  The  machine  has  been 
hanging  in  prerelease  status  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Alongside  the  JavaStation  re¬ 
lease  will  come  JavaOS,  Sun’s 
Java-based  oper¬ 
ating  system, 
which  is  pared 
down  to  be  lightweight  enough 
for  network  computers. 

■  Sun  also  is  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  family  of  software 
components  —  electronic  build¬ 
ing  blocks  called  JavaBeans, 
which  are  meant  to  simplify 
application  development.  Java- 
Beans  can  be  dropped  into 
an  application  to  add  a  pre¬ 
built  function,  such  as  inventory 
processing  or  billing  manage¬ 
ment,  without  writing  the  cod¬ 
ing  for  it. 

■  IBM  and  several  other  vendors 
will  announce  a  mobile  network 
computer  reference  profile  with 


guidelines  for  prospective  hard¬ 
ware  makers.  Guidelines  in¬ 
clude  specifications  for  dial-up 
connections,  synchronizing  da¬ 
ta  and  files  upon  reconnection 
to  the  network,  and  locating 
compatible  devices  on  a  network 
from  a  remote  location. 

IBM  PLANS 

■  IBM,  a  leading  player  among 
Java’s  major  industry  backers, 
will  also  show  off  the  second 
version  of  its  San  Francisco 
Project,  a  framework  designed 
to  speed  the  development  of 
server-side  Java  applications. 

A  framework  is  the  electronic 
plumbing  that  handles  commu¬ 
nication  and  transaction  con¬ 
nections,  so  coding  to  do  the 
same  doesn’t  have  to  be  built  in 
to  each  application.  Frameworks 
generally  are  thought  to  save 
users  anywhere  from  50%  to 
70%  of  development  time. 

■  IBM  also  is  expected  to  come 
out  with  new  Java-based  transac¬ 
tion  processing  software  as  well 


as  upgrades  to  its  VisualAge  for 
Java  tool. 

■  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  will  talk 
about  its  embedded  virtual  ma¬ 
chine,  which  will  run  Java  appli¬ 
cations  on  small  devices  or 
appliances,  such  as  personal 
digital  assistants  or  VCRs  (see 
News  Shorts,  page  12). 

■  Forte  Software,  Inc.  is  set  to 
release  Forte  Application  Envi¬ 
ronment,  a  distributed  Internet 
application  development  tool. 
The  environment  integrates 
platform-independent  Common 
Object  Request  Broker  Architec¬ 
ture  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows -specific  Distributed 
Component  Object  Model.  That 
will  allow  users  to  connect 
systems  that  run  the  two  differ¬ 
ent  technologies  and  run  them 
as  one. 

■  Symantec  Corp.  will  release 
Version  2.5  of  its  Visual  Cafe  for 
Java  Professional  Developer  Edi¬ 
tion  and  Database  Developer 
Edition.  With  about  21%  of  the 
market,  Visual  Cafe  for  Java  is 
the  second  most  popular  Java 
tool.  □ 


. JAVAONE 

CONFERENCE 


Java  suite  to  cut  costs 
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“It’s  going  to  cost  less  money 
using  this  suite,  and  it  will  get 
your  work  done  faster,”  Kinz 
said.  He  said  the  suite  includes 
tools  not  yet  included  in  many 
industry  mainstay  C++  de¬ 
velopment  environments. 
“Right  now,  Java’s  maturity 
is  mostly  there.  This  is  a  big 
step.” 

The  100%  Pure  Java  suite 
will  include  an  ap¬ 
plication  modeler,  a  data¬ 
base  access  tool,  a  code  re¬ 
pository  and  an  object- 
oriented  framework.  Addi¬ 
tional  frameworks,  geared 
for  vertical  markets,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  added  later  this 
year. 

PICK  ANY  JAVA  TOOL 

And  the  Java  suite  isn’t 
partial  to  any  particular  vendor. 
It  was  designed  to  work  openly 
with  any  Java  development 
tool,  including  Borland  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.’s  J Builder,  Symantec 
Corp.'s  Visual  Cafe  for  Java  and 
I  BM’s  VisualAge  for  Java. 

But  a  Sun  spokesman  said  it 
may  not  support  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Visual  J++,  a  tool  that 
doesn’t  fully  support  the  stan¬ 
dard  Java  Development  Kit 
(JDK). 


“Improving  our  development 
time  means  we  can  make  more 
applications,  and  that’s  related 
to  how  much  money  we  can 
make  for  Xerox,”  said  Terry 


Light,  manager  of  engineering 
operations  at  Xerox  Corp.  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  “This  suite 
could  be  phenomenal  for  us.  If 
it  works,  we  would  convert  more 
and  more  of  our  applications 
over  to  Java  because  it  saves  us 
that  much  time.” 

The  announcement  comes 
two  weeks  after  Java  rival  Micro¬ 
soft  dropped  a  bomb  on  the 
industry  by  announcing  that 
the  latest  version  of  its  Java 
development  tool,  Visual  J++, 
won’t  build  cross-platform  Java 
code. 


According  to  industry  observ¬ 
ers,  Java  backers  need  to  keep 
up  the  cross-platform  momen¬ 
tum  before  Microsoft  splits  the 
Java  move  down  the  middle. 

“It’s  about  time  Sun  gets  its 
act  together  and  quits  bashing 
Microsoft  and  gives  us  some 
tools,”  said  an  assistant  vice 
president  at  one  of  the  country’s 


top  five  banks,  who  asked  to 
remain  anonymous.  “If  they 
want  developers  to  use  their 
Java,  they’ve  got  to  have  the 
tools.” 

The  application  modeler  was 
designed  to  map  out  the  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  system  on  both  the 
server  and  client  sides,  said  Jon¬ 
athan  Schwartz,  director  of 
product  marketing  for  JavaSoft, 
Sun’s  Java-focused  division. 

He  added  that  the  database 
tool,  designed  to  automate  data¬ 
base  access  and  cut  out  a  good 
chunk  of  coding,  previously  was 


known  as  JavaBlend.  It  has  been 
retooled  and  will  be  renamed. 

The  code  repository  is  an  on¬ 
line  library  of  programming 
code.  It  was  designed  to  help 
teams  of  developers  working  re¬ 
motely  stay  up-to-date  with  one 
another,  sharing  work  and  infor¬ 
mation. 

“One  of  the  big  problems  de¬ 
veloping  with  Java  is  that 
we  haven’t  had  the  tools 
like  we  do  with  C++,”  said 
Kevin  Perry,  a  producer  at 
Red  Storm  Entertainment, 
a  games  company  in  Re¬ 
search  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 
“Java  is  easier  to  code  in, 
but  most  of  that  time  sav¬ 
ings  was  eaten  up  because 
we  don’t  have  the  tools. 
This  should  help  us  recoup 
those  man-hour  losses. 
And  quicker  production 
time  translates  into  lower 
production  costs.” 

Also  at  the  Java  conference, 
Sun  is  expected  to  show  off 
its  Java  Foundation  Classes,  its 
latest  just-in-time  compiler,  and 
features  of  JDK  1.2.  The  kit  has 
been  updated  to  fix  some  plat¬ 
form  compatibility  problems. 

“Businesses  live  and  die  by 
how  fast  they  can  respond  to 
customer  needs,"  the  banking 
vice  president  said.  “If  these 
changes  can  help  me  put  pro¬ 
grams  out  there  faster,  that’s  go¬ 
ing  to  directly  help  my  busi¬ 
ness.”  □ 


"One  of  the  big  problems 
developing  with  Java  is  that 
we  haven't  had  the  tools  like 
we  do  with  C++." 

-Kevin  Perry, 

Red  Storm  Entertainment 


Netscape  kit 

integrates 

applications 

By  Carol  Sliwa 


netscape  Communications 
Corp.  this  week  will  announce  a 
new  version  of  a  tool  kit  for  inte¬ 
grating  companies’  enterprise 
applications  with  Internet,  intra¬ 
net  and  extranet  applications  de¬ 
signed  for  Netscape’s  Applica¬ 
tion  Server  software. 

Extension  Builder  2.1  is 
expected  to  be  widely 
available  in  May  for 
Solaris  and  Windows  NT. 

With  Netscape’s  Extension 
Builder  2.1,  developers  can  write 
custom  extensions  that  will 
make  enterprise  applications 
such  as  enterprise  resource 
planning  and  proprietary  back¬ 
end  applications  work  with  Net¬ 
scape’s  Application  Server  and 
other  vendors’  middleware 
products.  The  extensions  can  be 
built  in  Java  or  C++. 

Extension  Builder  2.1  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  widely  available  in 
May  for  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
Solaris  and  Microsoft  Corp. 
Windows  NT  platforms.  It  will 
cost  $4,995  per  processor. 

ALSO  BREWING 

Netscape  also  will  announce 
this  week  that  its  Application 
Server  will  support  Sun’s  Enter¬ 
prise  JavaBeans  1.0  specifica¬ 
tion. 

Applications  running  on  Net¬ 
scape’s  Application  Server  will 
be  able  to  interoperate  with 
Enterprise  JavaBean-compatible 
products  and  services. 

But  that  support  won’t  be 
available  until  the  next  major  re¬ 
lease  of  Netscape’s  Application 
Builder  and  Application  Server 
in  the  second  half  of  this  year,  a 
Netscape  official  said. 

In  another  Java-related  an¬ 
nouncement,  Netscape  this 
week  plans  to  launch  a  World 
Wide  Web  site  for  Java  compo¬ 
nents. 

The  Center  for  Java  Software, 
which  will  be  an  extension 
to  Netscape’s  Netcenter  online 
service,  will  offer  Java  applets 
as  well  as  JavaBean  compo¬ 
nents  from  Netscape  and  other 
companies. 

More  than  100  products  will 
be  available  for  purchase,  sourc¬ 
es  said.  □ 
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WinHEC  to  explore  64-bit  computing 


By  April  Jacobs 


advancing  thh  PC  platform 
to  64-bit  computing  and  re¬ 
ducing  corporate  cost  of  owner¬ 
ship  will  be  the  twin  peaks  at  the 
Windows  Hardware  Engineer¬ 
ing  Conference  (WinHEC)  this 
week  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Users  will  hear  a  lot  about 
Intel-  and  Windows-based  64- 
bit  computing;  Windows  98 
and  Windows  NT  5.0;  and  hard¬ 
ware  that  expands  the  PC  into 


multiple  forms. 

Microsoft  Corp.  Chairman 
and  CEO  Bill  Gates  will  address 
several  topics  in  his  keynote 
speech,  including  moving  the 
PC  into  new  arenas  such  as 
PC/TV,  next-generation  imag¬ 
ing  and  home  networking,  and 
clustering  technologies. 

Microsoft  also  will  call  on 
hardware  makers  to  drop  their 
support  for  the  Industry  Stan¬ 
dard  Architecture  (ISA)  bus, 
which  originally  was  part  of  the 


company’s  PC  98  specification. 
The  PC  98  specification  pro¬ 
vides  architecture  guidelines  for 
PCs  released  this  year. 

“If  you  take  a  look  at  bus 
speed  and  performance,  remov¬ 
ing  ISA  makes  sense  because 
managing  an  ISA  board  is  too 
difficult,”  said  John  Dunkle, 
president  of  Workgroup  Strate¬ 
gic  Services,  Inc.  in  Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

Microsoft  also  will  talk  about 
PC  99  specifications  such  as  the 


ability  to  use  Digital  Video  Disc 
drives  instead  of  CD-ROM 
drives.  That  would  give  users  in¬ 
creased  storage  capacity  and  bet¬ 
ter  sound  and  video  quality. 

The  following  also  will  be  on 
the  WinHEC  agenda: 

■  Microsoft  will  discuss  moves 
it  plans  to  make  in  the  PC 
manageability  arena,  including 
preboot  execution  capabilities, 
hardware  instrumentation, 
World  Wide  Web-based  man¬ 
agement  and  network-based 


wake-up  functionality  for 
Windows  NT. 

■  A  presentation  about  the  first 
OnNow  PCs,  which  are  expected 
to  ship  within  several  weeks. 
Details  may  include  how  hard¬ 
ware  makers  will  support  Micro¬ 
soft’s  Advanced  Configuration 
and  Power  Management  Inter¬ 
face,  which  was  designed  to  al¬ 
low  remote  troubleshooting  and 
management. 

■  A  rundown  on  how  to  choose 
among  Windows  CE,  Windows 
98  and  Windows  NT  on  the 
client.  That  has  been  a  source  of 
user  confusion  in  the  past 
year.  □ 


Lawsuit  raises  red  flag  for  IT  training 

CONTINUED  FROM  COVER  1 _ 


ham,  Mass.-based  research  firm 
International  Data  Corp.  (I DC). 

But  IT  managers  need  to  tem¬ 
per  their  desperation  to  quickly 
get  new  workers  up  to  speed 
with  a  reasoned  approach  to  the 
training  services  they  are  buy¬ 
ing.  That  includes  understand¬ 
ing  what  type  of  training  the 
provider  offers  so  they  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  new  recruits  come 
out  as  seasoned  Java  program¬ 
mers,  for  example. 

“Technical  training  is  now 
too  mission-critical.  If  someone 


screws  it  up,  it  could  hurt  your 
business,”  said  Christianne  Mo- 
retti,  an  analyst  at  IDC. 

On  March  io,  the  Illinois  at¬ 
torney  general  filed  a  lawsuit 
against  Computer  Learning 
Centers,  Inc.  for  defrauding  stu¬ 
dents  at  its  Schaumberg,  Ill.,  fa¬ 
cility. 

Alleged  violations  include 
failing  to  provide  proper  facili¬ 
ties,  materials  and  computer 
equipment  and  misrepresent¬ 
ing  classroom  size,  transferabil¬ 
ity  of  college  credits  and  starting 


salary  expectations.  Penalties 
could  range  from  pulling  the 
firm’s  license  in  the  state  to  a 
$50,000  fine  for  each  violation 
to  restitution  for  all  affected  stu¬ 
dents. 

Officials  at  the  Fairfax,  Va., 
company  didn’t  return  calls. 
And  investigators  have  received 
more  than  a  dozen  additional 
student  complaints  since  the 
suit  was  filed,  said  Lori  Corrall,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Illinois 
Attorney  General  Office. 

COMMON  NEED 

With  the  boom  in  the  training 
market,  “I  am  sort  of  surprised 
something  like  that  hasn’t  hap¬ 
pened  sooner,”  said  Naomi 
Karten,  a  training  consultant  in 
Randolph,  Mass.  “I  suspect 
there  are  more  than  a  few  com¬ 
panies  who  are  having  problems 
like  this,  with  training  not  meet¬ 
ing  their  expectations.” 

That’s  why  training  associa¬ 
tions,  analysts  such  as  Karten 
and  users  interviewed  by  Com- 
puterworld  recommend  that  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  business 
managers  take  the  following 
steps  before  handing  over  train¬ 
ing  to  an  outside  firm: 

■  Sample  at  least  three  classes  to 
determine  quality  of  content 
and  instructors. 

■  Check  turnover  rates;  many 
trainers  leave  for  more  lucrative 
jobs. 

■  Get  a  referral  list  and  ask  cli¬ 
ents  what  they  would  change 
about  the  training  if  they  could. 

■  Ask  to  see  certifications. 

■  Ask  software  vendors  for  a  list 
of  certified  trainers. 

Some  providers  go  so  far  as 
to  promise  that  students  will 


NO  PAIN,  NO  GAIN 


■  IS  spent  9.8%  of  its 
overall  budget  on  staff 
training  last  year 

■  IS  spent  $6,200  on  each 
staff  member  for  technical 
training  last  year 

■  80%  of  IS  training 
budgets  is  spent  on 
outside  technical  training, 
up  from  66%  in  1994 

Source:  1997  Survey  of  Education  Buyers'  Needs  and 
Requirements,  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

pass  specific  certification  tests. 
Mastering  Computers,  Inc.  in 
Phoenix  provides  that  guarantee 
for  graduates  of  its  Microsoft 
Corp.  certification  preparation 
course. 

For  students  who  don’t  pass, 
the  firm  will  provide  the  train¬ 
ing  again  for  free  or  offer  free 
passes,  worth  $80  each,  to 
retake  the  test. 

“Other  courses  were  way  too 
fast  and  expensive,”  said  Mike 
Orther,  a  Windows  NT  adminis¬ 
trator  at  Codeline,  Inc.,  a  filter¬ 
ing  equipment  manufacturer  in 
Escondido,  Calif. 

He  previously  took  three 
classes  from  other  vendors  and 
failed  the  Microsoft  certification 
test.  But  he  passed  with  flying 
colors  after  hooking  up  with 
Mastering  Computers,  which  he 
said  provided  a  much  more 
thorough  approach. 

Crestar  Bank  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  puts  training  firms  through 
an  elaborate  proposal  process 
that  includes  instructor  presen¬ 
tations  from  the  vendor,  ratings 
of  teacher  quality,  reference 
checks,  classroom  facilities 
tours  and  breadth  of  training  lo¬ 
cations,  said  Mary-Ellen  Winks, 
the  banks  corporate  training 
manager. 

Training  firms  must  move 


from  being  simple  certificate 
factories  to  being  complete  ser¬ 
vice  organizations  that  can  cen¬ 
trally  administer  widespread 
training  and  help  clients  trans¬ 
late  training  results  to  business 
gains,  Moretti  said. 

For  example,  Liz  Claiborne, 
Inc.  signed  on  with  New  Hori¬ 
zons  Computer  Learning  Cen¬ 
ters,  Inc.  for  its  worldwide  train¬ 
ing  efforts,  partly  because  of  the 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  firm’s 
major  accounts  program. 

That  means  Liz  Claiborne 
has  a  way  to  track  the  progress 
of  all  its  employees  globally 
and  knows  that  they  will  get 
the  same  type  and  level  of  train¬ 
ing.  Previously,  the  apparel 
maker  had  to  map  employee 
training  based  on  the  different 
methods  of  vendors  around 
the  world. 

To  make  it  easier  for  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Liz  Claiborne  to 
track  training  from  different 
vendors,  training  organizations 
are  working  on  basic  certifica¬ 
tion  methods  from  trainers  (see 
story  at  left).  □ 

_R£iAX£fflLlNKS _ 

For  these  and  other  related 
links,  go  to: 

wufW2.computerworld.com/ 
home / features,  nsf/ 
AII/g8o323trainlinks 

►  IT  training  articles: 

www.train-net.co.uk/it/articles/ 

articles.htm 

►  Corporate  University  Review: 

www.  traininguniversity  com j 
magazine/current/ 

►Train  in  vain? 

www2.computerworld.com/ 

home/onlineg6oy.nsf/AII/ 
970825m  gt~i 


FAQs: 


Certificate 

programs 


Q:  Which  groups  are  preparing  new  trainer  certifications? 

A:  The  International  Association  of  IT  Trainers  in  Columbia, 
Md.,  is  readying  a  software  instructor  certification  program  for 
delivery  at  the  end  of  the  year,  said  Dave  Murphy,  the  group’s 
membership  director.  The  International  Technical  Trainers  Asso¬ 
ciation  (ITTA)  in  Austin,  Texas,  is  promoting  the  new  Certified 
Technical  Trainer  (CTT)  program. 

Q:  What  is  different  about  the  CTT  program? 

A:  The  CTT  focuses  on  trainers’  fundamental  teaching  abilities, 
not  just  their  technical  and  product  knowledge,  said  Doug 
Upchurch,  ITTA’s  executive  director.  It  is  also  vendor-neutral,  so 
no  software  company  has  a  say  in  how  the  certification  is  con¬ 
ducted.  Most  major  software  firms  accept  the  certification  for 
their  product  training  courses,  but  the  CTT  is  still  new  enough 
that  only  a  few  trainers  have  certification,  Upchurch  said. 

Q:  What  skills  does  CTT  require? 

A:  Trainers  go  through  delivery  skill  workshops  and  get  person¬ 
ally  coached  on  their  progress.  Skills  include  using  different 
instructional  methods,  gaining  student  interest,  reading  the 
audience  and  summarizing  major  technical  points  of  a  presen¬ 
tation. 

—  Tim  Ouellette 
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INVISIBLE  BAR  CODES 


The  ubiquitous  bar  code  is  great  for  identifying  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  it  takes  up  valuable  space  and  looks  awful  on 
otherwise  elegant  packaging.  So  East¬ 
man  Chemical  in  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  is 
making  the  bar  code  invisible  with  ink 
that  contains  “near-infrared  fluoro- 
phores."  The  compounds  can  be  read  by  certain  laser 
scanners  but  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  so  the 
code  can  be  printed  over  text  and  graphics.  One 
downside:  The  ink  eventually  fades  from  exposure  to  light. 


sages  with  different  signature 
lines  for  different  recipients. 

No  longer  should  users  acci¬ 
dentally  send  E-mail  to  busi¬ 
ness  associates  with  a  closing 
that  reads,  “Love,  Dad.” 

Dallas  Semiconductor  and 
Resource  800  (www. 
resource8oo.com/dfast.html) 
have  co-developed  a  year 
2000-compliant  plug-in  chip 
that  replaces  the  clock  chip  in 
about  75  million  PCs  so  they 
will  work  in  the  next  century. 

An  early  user:  The  U.S.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 


Obscureware 


Can’t  find  a  crucial  nugget 
in  your  bit  bucket  of 
E-mail?  The  “Whew!” 
search  utility  from  Word- 
Cruncher  Publishing  (www. 
wordcruncher.com)  can  find  sin¬ 
gle  words,  lists  of  words  and 
phrases.  It  costs  $9.95. 


J  Street  Mailer,  a  Java-based 
E-mail  program  from 
InnoVal  Systems  Solutions 
(www.innoval.com),  has  a 
“multiple  personas”  feature 
that  lets  users  customize  mes- 


Mystery  users 
test  Web  sites 

Want  a  consumer 
evaluation  of  your 
Web  site?  NPD  On¬ 
line's  "mystery  shop¬ 
pers"  (www.npd.com) 
will  tally  their  likes 
and  dislikes  in  a  Site- 
Surfer  report.  It  costs 
$5,000  to  $15,000. 


Giant  mouse  as  big 
as  a  Volkswagen  Beetle 

t  The  Computer  Museum  in  Boston, 
the  most  hands-on  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  Walk-Through  Computer  exhibit 
has  taken  quite  a  beating  since  its 
introduction  in  1990.  So  San  Mateo,  Calif.- 
based  Kensington  Technology  recently 
upgraded  the  huge  trackball  input  device  with 
a  sleeker  housing,  better  lighting  and  a  new 
roller  assembly  that  makes  the  4-foot  ball 
easier  to  move. 

The  Computer  Museum's  1-ton  trackball 
works  with  a  108-sq.-ft.  color  monitor 


Inside  lines 

Forget  Beach  Blanket  Binga _ 

Finding  IT  recruits  was  the  hot  game  last  week  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  where  thousands  of  college  students  —  and  potential  future 
employees  —  were  basking  in  the  sunshine  over  spring  break. 
Unisys  dispatched  recruiters  directly  to  the  beach.  The  big  chal¬ 
lenge,  quipped  one  Unisys  executive,  was  finding  students  sober 
enough  to  talk  about  their  futures. 

Cuttin'  those  old  mainframe  access  costs _ 

Cisco  this  week  will  announce  an  add-on  device  that  lets  compa¬ 
nies  use  their  Cisco  7200  series  routers  to  provide  LAN  and  WAN 
access  to  mainframes  running  Internet  Protocol  and/or  IBM  SNA 
applications.  The  7200  was  designed  to  be  an  inexpensive  alter¬ 
native  to  front-end  processors,  3172  controllers  or  gateways  to  ac¬ 
cess  mainframes.  It  will  ship  in  the  third  quarter  for  $8,500. 

Darts  anyone? _ _ 

Fed  up  with  spam?  Consider  a  visit  to  www.cyberpromo.org ,  a 
Web  site  that  offers  you  a  chance  to  throw  electronic  darts  at  seif- 
proclaimed  spam  king  Sanford  Wallace.  It  won’t  stop  spam,  but  it 
might  make  you  feel  better.  If  you  want  a  more  serious  approach, 
check  out  www.cauce.org,  the  Web  site  for  the  Coalition  Against 
Unsolicited  Commercial  E-mail. 

Dionne  Warwick,  millennium  mayen? _ 

During  his  keynote  speech  at  last  week’s  Software  Productivity 
Croup  year  2000  conference  in  New  York,  consultant  Peter  de 
jager  had  this  to  say  about  the  FAA’s  plans  to  replace  40  IBM 
3083  mainframes  by  November  1999:  “I  don’t  have  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Psychic  Friends  Network  to  say,  ‘They  will  be  late.’  ” 

Pass  the  chips  _ _ 

Intel  is  rumored  to  be  readying  a  chip-set  rollout  for  April  15.  The 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  chip  giant  is  supposedly  rolling  out  test  sys¬ 
tems  to  beta  users  March  31  for  a  final  review  of  its  Intel  BX 
(Nightshade)  chip,  with  release  scheduled  for  shortly  after.  Prod¬ 
ucts  should  hit  the  streets  in  june. 

Drowning  out  the  noise  _ 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  Microsoft  misses  an  opportunity  to  thwart 
its  competition.  Novell’s  Brainshare  conference  kicks  off  in  Salt 
Lake  City  this  week,  showcasing  its  NetWare  5.0  Beta  3  releases 
with  enhanced  features  in  the  Active  Directory.  But  late  last  week 
Microsoft  product  managers  were  busy  calling  reporters  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  the  superiority  of  the  forthcoming  Active  Directory 
in  NT  5.0,  which  won’t  ship  until  next  year.  “We  thought  we’d  do 
a  little  spin  control  in  advance,”  said  Jonathan  Perrera,  a  Microsoft 
product  manager.  Just  one  little  thing,  Jon:  Where’s  the  product? 

New  storage  options  for  NT _ 

Storage  Technology  will  unveil  its  entry  into  the  server-ready,  open 
systems  storage  market  this  week.  The  line  of  products,  called  the 
OpenStorage  family,  will  include  a  new  RAID  that  supports  Win¬ 
dows  NT  and  Unix  attachments  using  Ultra  SCSI  or  Fibre  Channel 
connectivity.  The  OpenStorage  Library  for  secondary  open  systems 
storage  will  be  based  on  DLT  4000  and  DLT  7000  tape  technolo¬ 
gy.  Users  can  buy  an  interlocking  system  that  incorporates  90C 
bytes  of  RAID  and  360G  bytes  of  tape  for  $85,000. 

Push  technology  got  such  a  bad  rap  after  the  initial  wave  of 
hysteria  over  the  Internet  technology  petered  out  that  many 
of  the  surviving  vendors  now  categorically  deny  that  they  sell 
push  products.  Executives  at  Marimba,  one  of  the  early  push 
pacesetters,  insist  that  push  isn't  really  what  the  company's  tech-  \ 
nology  is  all  about.  Diffusion  and  DataChannel  also  shy  away 
from  being  lumped  into  the  push  fraternity.  .  .  .  But  don't  worry 
about  us  thinking  you're  pushy  if  you've  got  any  news  tips  or  quips 
to  share.  You  can  get  in  touch  with  Computerworld  by  E-mailing 
news  editor  Patricia  Keefe  at  patricia_keefe@cw.com  or  giving  her 
a  ring  at  (508)  820-8183. 


Beverly, 

Human  Resources 

Excels  at  locating 
the  right  person. 
Provided  she  can 
locate  her  files. 
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Now,  there’s  a  reliable  way  to  automatically  back  up,  archive 
and  retrieve  all  their  critical  business  information. 


/ - N  A  lost  file  here.  No  backup  there.  Nobody  in  your  enterprise  is  perfect. 

^ - - - - - - - '  Luckily,  IBM  has  a  storage  solution  for  these  sorts  of  problems. 

A  combination  of  powerful  software  and  lightning-fast  hardware,  IBM  Network  Storage  Manager  gives 
you  reliable  backup,  recovery  and  archiving  of  stored  data  anywhere  on  your  network.  Automatically.  It  easily 
attaches  to  your  network  like  any  other  server.  It  also  works  across  all  major  platforms,  including  NT,  Sun,  HP  and 
IBM.  And  there’s  a  broad  family  of  flexible  and  reliable  solutions  for  just  about  any  size  company  or  department, 
which  can  be  upgraded  to  meet  your  changing  business  needs. 

Visit  www.storage.ibm.com/storage/backup  to  learn  how  IBM  storage  solutions  .== 

can  give  everyone  access  to  information.  Sometimes  in  spite  of  themselves.  ===?=?=. 

Solutions  for  a  small  planet* 


To  succeed  in  today’s  competitive  market,  you  need  the  advantage  of  leading-edge  software  at  affordable  prices — without  the  bother 
of  time-consuming  software  management.  That’s  where  the  Corel  License  Program  (CLP)  comes  in. 

Delivering  world-class  applications,  exceptional  pricing  and  flexible  features,  CLP  is  a  complete  licensing  solution.  Plus,  hassle-free 
administration  lets  you  spend  your  valuable  time  on  more  important  things  than  license  management,  which  helps  increase 
productivity  and  lower  total  cost  of  ownership. 

CLP  gives  you  exactly  what  you  need  to  get  ahead.  And  with  three  tailored  options,  it’s  a  perfect  fit  for  any  business: 

CLP  Choice'" 

For  small  businesses  or  departments 
within  larger  organizations 

•  significant  savings  over  shrink-wrapped 
software  ■  ' 

no  minimum  purchase 

3  signed  agreement* 


,TM 


CLP  Freedom 

For  organizations  looking  for  an 
enterprise  or  site  license 

•  Corel’s  best  pricing 

•  no  reporting 

•  Upgrade  Protection  and  Premium 
Service  Support  included 

CLP  Universair^^Lj 

For  medium-  to  large-sized 
decentralized  organizations 
•  concurrent  usage 

•  nonconcurrent  home  and  laptop  usage 

•  Premium  Service  Support  included  with 
Maintenance 
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So  sit  back  and  relax.  And  let  CLP  work  for  you. 


This  advertisement  was  designed  and  created  using  award-winning  Corel  graphics  software. 

CLP  is  also  available  for  eligible  Academic  customers. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  your  local  Corel *  Authorized  Reseller  or  visit  www.eorel.com/clp. 

'End  User  License  Agreement  applies.  Jr 

Copyright  ©  1998  Corel  Corporation.  All  nghts  reserved.  Corel,  Go  further.  CLP  Choice.  CLP  Freedom,  CLP  Universal,  CorelDRAW  and  WordPerfect  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks 
ol  Corel  Corporation  or  Corel  Corporation  Limited.  All  other  product,  font  and  company  names  and  logos  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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